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Closed Car 


Luxury at 
Reasonable Cost 














INT'ON SIX closed cars are superb creations. 
/ Luxury is evident throughout. 

Down to the smallest detail of finish and equip- 
ment, these cars are made to satisfy the most fastidious 
and exacting buyer. 

And especially to win the approval of My Lady. 


- 2s 


Because these bodies are made in our own efficient 
plant, the cost is not extravagant. 

Indeed, we purposely keep the price down, because 
the Winton Six is a year-around car, and we want to make 
it possible for all Winton Six owners to enjoy the services 
of their cars in winter as well as sunmimer—especially on 
those zipping cold days when an open touring car affords 
no comfort. 

With a limousine or landaulet body, the Winton Six 


MINTON SIX 





Winton Six Four-Door Limousine, $4500 





owner can always have at his command a thoroughly 
comfortable, weather-proof car. 
* + * 

The +8 H. P. Winton Six with genuine four-door lim- 
ousine body or landaulet body (operating levers inside 
sells at $4500. 

The 48 H. P. Winton Six with three-quarter limou 


sine body sells at $4250. 


When standard touring car body is ordered at the 


same time, the cost of this body is $250—a 50 per cent 
reduction from the regular price of $500. 
We are now making deliveries of limousines and 


landaulets. Write for photographs and specifications, or 


call at any Winton branch house or dealer’s. A compar 
ison of Winton Six limousine or landaulet with other 
high-grade closed bodies will be worth your while. 








The Winton Six is the big success of the year. 
We have booked more orders thanever 


before at this season. 




















Winton Six Three-Quarter Limousine, $4250 


Catalog upon request. 


Winton Branch Houses 


NEW YORK Broadway at 70th S EVELAND 
CHICAGO . Michigan Ave. at 13th St DETROIT 
BOSTON 674 Commonwealth Ave. KANSAS CITY 


PHILADELPHIA . 246-248 N. Broad St MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE . Mt. Royal at North Ave SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURGH Ba at Beatty St SEATTLE 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


CLEVELAND, Sixth City 
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MERICA has had two Big Bens. Big Ben is a long-lived and punctual 
Big Ben the first said ** Karly to sleepmeter for early risers. 
bed and early to rise, makes a in tc mounted in a heavy. massive. trivle 
man healthy, wealthy and wise.’’ plated case. His keys are big, handy, easy to 
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$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. Three Dollars in Canada. 
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Send for the fall Style Book. 


haffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Boston 


September 30, 1/911 








OUNG men, as a rule, like the dignity and distinction which accompany the smart style in our 
clothes. Add these things to all-wool fabrics and fine tailoring and you get the best clothes possible. 


Chicago 
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Johnny Gamble Starts After a Quick Million 


BOUT the time the 
winner of the Bal- 
timore Handicap 

flashed under the wire, 
Johnny Gamble started 


TLEVUSTTRATE DO Br HENRY 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


RA LE 


besides. Your only chance 

to have that enormous 
land deal turn out a 
IGu winner,” 





to tear up a bundle of nice 
pink tickets on Lady S. 
Just then Ashley Loring 
came by swiftly in the 
direction of the betting 
shed. Loring stopped 
and wheeled when he 
caught sight of Johnny 
Gamble, as did most men 
who knew him. 

“Hello, Johnny! I 
didn’t know you had run 
over. How are you pick- 
ing them today?’ he 
asked. 

“With adream-book,” 
answered Gamble, smil- 
ing; “but I ate lobster 
last night.” 

“I didn’t know you 
cared for the ponies,” 
said Loring. 

“T don’t; and it’s mu- 
tual. Thought I’d take 
one more whirl, though, 
before the Maryland gov- 
ernor also closes the tracks 
forever. How are you 
doing?”’ 

“T’m working on a new 
system,” stated the tall 
young man with elation. 
“With this scheme, all 
you have to do is to bet 
on the right horse. What 
did you have in the 
handicap?” : — 

“The off bay over 
there,” replied Gamble, 








His Eyes Were the Most Remarkable Biue She Had Ever Seen 














indicating a team attached to a sprinkling wagon, away on the farther side of the “You don’t mean to say that 
course. “Have one of her calling cards, Loring,” and he proffered one of the ex-tickets. Loring. “I thought you'd save 

“Lady S?” translated Loring. ‘I cut her acquaintance three bets ago.”” And, turning “I did; but n 
just then toward the grandstand, he smiled up into one of the boxes and lifted his hat. of a blackboard. 

Glancing in that direction, Gamble was shocked to find himself looking squarely int a bet,” he re ' haking | 
the dark eyes of a strikingly beautiful young woman who stood with her hands rest that goat Angora } rns a 
upon the rail. Peo r e sh 

“What do you know about Collaton?” he asked; and, in spite of himself, he looked “Hide my safety razor the 
again. The young lady this time was laughing with a group of likable young idlers, all t boc j 
of whom Gamble knew; and, since the startling stranger was occupied, he could indulg« I g lost sight of him for ; 
in a slightly more open inspection. conversation wit Colone B 

“IT saw Collaton on the track today and he was making some big bets,” replied Loring ‘ friendly eyes wh h 
with a frown. ‘“ He’s not broke, Johnny. He’s merely been letting you hold the bag.”’ Colonel was staring up at the 

“Well, help me let go. Loring, I must dissolve that partnership.” “Bless my soul, I’m gett 

The young lawyer shook his head. I hat Paul Greshan 

“No way to do it so long as the books remain lost. Unless one of you buys outright “Is that her é ( 
the practically defunct Gamble-Collaton Irrigation Company and assumes all its liabilities, The Colonel turned fror 
you will remain responsible, since Collaton possesses no visible property. I’m sure that “You know Gre 
he stung you, Johnny.” S Pi r 

“Stung me! I’m swelled up yet.” re Greshar » 

“Tt’s your own fault. You trusted him too much.” other young me 

“‘He trusted me. I sold land.” inks,” said the Colone 

“Of course he trusted you. Everybody does. Meantime he was out West incurring the direction of the box, although 
obligations. You should have gone into bankruptcy and settled at twenty cents on the “The Colonel still bargain 
dollar when you had a chance, as I advised you.” manufacturing business has increa 

“‘Couldn’t. I look in the glass when I shave. Anyhow, it’s all paid now.” he must have it at once he 

“How do you know, with the books lost? You started in with an equal amount of which Gresham long ago gave 
money. When that was gone Collaton announced himself broke —and let you foot the but he’s afraid to let Grest ' 


i le 
bills. If he only raked off half of what he spent he got back his own and a tidy fortune 





~ “It’s worse than Lady 
} Ss Tore up my ticket 
ong ago.” 

Quite a plunge on a 


long shot ith a welsher 





like Collaton making the 
book,” commented Lor- 


He tripped you 


cle 

| have my appetite,” 
insisted Gamble with a 
“eT His cheeks were 
ruddy and his skin as flaw- 
le as a babe’s, and his 


lhy large, 


ere us Clear as they were 


eve exceptio 
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actress. When he finds Gresham he only looks at him 
and goes away. That’s only half of the laugh, however. 
Gresham wants to seli as badly as the Colonel wants to buy, 
but he don’t know where to find a fancy market. Queer 
case, isn’t it?” 
“Yes,” replied Gamble. ‘‘Who’s Miss Joy?” 
‘For Heaven's sake, Johnny, don’t say you're hit too 
ever at long distance!”’ 
“Hit!” repeated Gamble —‘‘I’m flattened out. I’m no 
lady-fusser, Ashley, but I’m going to buy a new necktie.”’ 
“You don’t even know she’s rich, do you?” asked 
Loring, looking at him with a curious smile. 
Of course | do!” asserted Johnny. “I saw her eyes, 
Who is she?”’ 
That’s Miss Constance Joy an orphan worth an exact 
million dollars; although I believe there is sore sort of a 
tring to it,’’ Loring told him. ‘She lives with her aunt, 
who is Mrs. Pattie Boyden, and she’s so pretty that even 


women forgive her. Anything else you want to know?” 
“Yes. Why do I want to bite Paul Gresham?” 
“Hush!’’ admonished Loring. “He is the remnant of 


one of our very best imported families, and he needs the 
meney. He sells a piece of father’s property every year, 
and he haunts Miss Joy like a pestilence. I think he’s 
mixed up in her million some way or other. Aunt Pattie 
approves of him very much; she is strong for family.” 

“T’ll bite him yet,” decided Gamble. ‘Say, Loring, 
how am I going to make a stringless million?” 

“If I knew that, | wouldn’t be your lawyer,”’ declared 
Loring“ Exeuse me, Johnny; there’s a client of mine.” 


iu 


NTO the box where Miss Constance Joy, slender and 

dark and tall, entertained her bevy of admirers, there 
swished a violently gowned young woman of buxom build 
and hearty manner, attended by a young man who wore a 
hundred-dollar suit and smiled feebly whenever he caught 
an eye. In his right hand he carried Miss Polly Parsons’ 
gloves and parasol; in his left, her race-card and handbag. 
Round his shoulders swung her field-glasses; from his 
right pocket protruded her fan and from his left pocket her 
auto veil. She carried her own vanity box. 

“If you aren’t the darlingest thing in the world!” she 
greeted Miss Joy, whose face had lighted with a smile of 
both amusement and pleasure. ‘‘ You certainly are some 
Con! Every time I see you in a new gown I change my 
dressmaker. Hello, boys!’’ She shook hands cordially 
with all of them as soon as she had paid her brief respects 
to Mrs. Pattie Boyden, who was pleasant and indulgent 
enough in her greeting, but not needlessly so. 

“You're looking as happy as ever, Polly,’ 
Constance. 

“T’m as happy as a mosquito in a baby’s crib,” avowed 
Polly. ‘I’ve added three thousand today to the sub- 
scription list for our Ocean View Baby Hotel. Where’s 
that list, Sammy?” 

Sammy Chirp passed a few things from his right to his 
left hand and searched a few pockets; passed a few things 


observed 


i Want Him Broke!" Explained Gresham, His Face Suddeniy 


Twitching Viclously in Spite of Himseis 
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from his left to his right hand, dropped 
the lady’s handkerchief and picked it 
up, smiled feebly upon everybody, 
and then at last produced the sub- 
scription list, which Miss Joy read most 
interestedly. 

“That’s splendid, Polly!”” she ap- 
proved. ‘Another day’s work as good 
as this, and we'll be able to buy our 
hotel.” 

Paul Gresham, standing stiffly be- 
tween her and Polly, looked down at 
her and smiled correctly. 

"7 guess we'd better go, don’t you 
think?” he remarked to the other 
young men. 

“You're safe enough,”’ retorted 
Polly. ‘‘You’re safe any place with 
your checkbook. Besides, we don’t 
want to double names on this list. 
We'll spring another one when we're 
ready to equip and run the place. 
Oh, there’s Johnny Gamble! Hello, 
Johnny!” And she leaned far over 
the rail to call to him. 

It was strange how quickly Johnny 
Gamble was able to distinguish a sound 
coming from that direction, and he 
looked up immediately. 

““Come right up here, Johnny,”’ she 
commanded him. “I have a great 
surprise in store for you.” 

“Go any place you say if it’s not too hot there,” he 
cheerfully assured her, and started off toward the staircase. 

“When I get Johnny Gamble’s name this list is closed,” 
said Polly confidently. 

“T’ll bet with you on that,” offered Bruce Townley. 
“Johnny probably hasn’t enough money to buy a tin rattle 
for your babies’ hotel.” 

“No!” she protested, shocked. ‘I’m so used to seeing 
him with money that I don’t think I’d know him if he had 
it shaved off.” 

‘He was too honest, as usual,’”’ supplemented Val Russel, 
lounging carelessly against the rail. ‘‘ Here comes Ashley 
Loring. He can tell you all about it. Johnny Gamble 
hasn't a cent left, has he, Loring?” 

“It would be most unprofessional to discuss Mr. Gam- 
ble’s private affairs,’’ said Loring reprovingly as he came 
into the box. ‘Aside from a mere detail like that, I don’t 
mind saying that Johnny Gamble has just bet the last 
hundred dollars he has in the world on an absolutely 
criminal long shot.” 

“T hope he wins!”’ stated Polly heartily. “I think he’s 
the only real gentleman I ever knew.” 

“Well, I like that!” protested Val Russel, laughing. 

“‘T don’t mean a slam at you boys,” she hastily corrected. 
You’re a nice, clean bunch; but I know so much about 
Johnny. He helps people, then hides so he can’t be thanked. 
He’s the one man out of a thousand that 
both women and men can trust.” 

“That’s rather a broad statement,” 
objected Paul Gresham who had eyed Polly 
with fastidious distaste every time she 
spoke. He was a rather silent young man 
with a thin, high-arched nose and eyebrows 
that met, and was so flawlessly dressed 
that he sat stiffly. 

“T’ll make it two in a thousand, Mr. 
Gresham,” said Polly pleasantly. “I 
hadn't noticed you; and whatever I am 
I try to be polite.” 

The four other young men, who were used 
to Polly’s sweeping generalities, laughed; 
for Polly had their hearty approval. 

Johnny Gamble arrived. 

“‘Where’s the surprise?’’ he demanded 
with a furtive glance in the direction of 
Miss Joy, a glance which Gresham jealously 
resented. 

“Me!” she gayly told him, thrusting her 
subscription list into the pocket of Sammy 
Chirp. ‘You haven’t seen me since I 
got back.” 

“You're no surprise—you're a gasp!” 
he informed her, heartily glad to see her. 
“That sunset bonnet is a maraschino.” 

“Pinkest one they had,’’ she compla- 
cently assured him. ‘I want you to meet 
some friends of mine, Johnny.” And, with 
vast pride in her acquaintanceship with all 
parties concerned, she introduced him to 
Constance and Aunt Pattie. 

Johnny Gamble and Constance Joy, for 
just a moment, looked upon each other 
with the frank liking which sometimes 
makes strangers old friends. Gresham saw 
that instant liking and stiffened. Johnny 
Gamble, born in a two-room cottage and 


” 





“Where Did You Find it? Foilow You Home One 
Cold Night, or Did a Friend Give it to You?’"’ 





with sordid experiences 
behind him of which he 
did not like to think in 
this company, dropped 
his eyes; whereupon Miss 
Constance Joy, who had 
been cradled under silken 
coverlets, studied him 
serenely. She had little 
enough opportunity to 


inspect odd t ypes at close 


range—and this was a 
very interesting specimen. 
His eyes were the mo 


remarkable blue she had 
ever seen. 

“Cousin Polly has been 
telling us most pleasant 
things about you,” she 
observed. 

“Your cousin Polly?” 
he inquired, perplexed. 


“Yes; we're cousins 
now,’ announced Polly 
happily. “It’s the first 


time [ ever had any re- 
lations, and I’m tickled 
stiff!’ 

“So am I!” agreed 
Johnny heartily, figuring 
vaguely that somebody or 
other must have married. 

“You are just in the nick of time, Gamble,’”’ Gresham 
quietly stated with a deliberate intention of humiliating 
this child of no one. ‘‘ Miss Polly has a subscription list 
which she wants you to complete.” 

**He’s too late,”’ replied Polly with a flash of her eyes in 
Gresham’s direction. ‘‘Mr. Loring just closed up that 
list,’”’ and she winked vigorously at Loring. 

‘‘Loring’s my friend,’”’ Gamble said with a cheerful 
laugh. ‘I have check-writer’s cramp. Who’s to get the 
loving cup?” 

“The loving cup’s a bottle,” Polly returned. “This is 
a babies’ benefit. It’s Constance’s pet scheme and I’m 
crazy about it. We've found a big, hundred-room summer 
hotel, with two hundred acres of ground, on a high blutf 
overlooking the ocean; and we're going to turn it into a 
free hotel for sickly babies and their mothers. Isn’t that 
some scheme?” 

“I’m so strong for it I ache!’’ announced Mr. Gamble 
with fervor. ‘Put me down for He checked him- 
self ruefully. ‘I forgot I was broke!”” Gresham shrugged 
his shoulders in satisfaction. 

“You'll take something for that,’’ Polly confidently 
comforted her friend Gamble. ‘‘There’s G. W. Mason & 
Company, Johnny. Take me over to him and watch me 
fool him when he says he has no checkbook with him. 
I have checkblanks on every bank in town. Bring along 
my handbag and my subscription list, Sammy.” 

When they had gone, with the feebly pleased Sammy 
dutifully bringing up the rear, Gresham looked after them 
with relief. 

“Handicap day brings out some queer people,” he 
observed, 

“If you mean Mr. Gamble I think him delightful,” 
Constance quickly advised him. ‘I’m inclined to agree 
with Polly that he is very much a gentleman.” 

“*He would be quite likely to appeal to Polly,”’ remarked 
Aunt Pattie as she arose for a visit to a near-by box. 

“You mean Cousin Polly,” corrected Constance sweetly. 

Gresham was very thoughtful. He was more logically 
calculating than most people thought him. 


wm 

T WAS Polly’s cousinship that puzzled Johnny Gamble. 

“When you picked a cousin you made some choice,”’ he 
complimented her. ‘‘ How did you do it?” 

“They made me,” she explained. ‘‘You know that 
Billy Parsons was the only man I ever wanted to marry 
or ever will, I guess. His folks met me once and wouldn’t 
stand for me at all; then Billy took sick and went out of 
his head. He cried for me so that the doctor said he had 
to have me; so I canceled the best engagement I ever had. 
I wasn’t a star, but I was featured and was making an 
awful hit. I went right to the house, though, and stayed 
two months—till Billy died. Then I went back to work; 
but I hated it. Well, along toward the last they’d got so 
friendly that I was awful lonesome. It wasn’t long till they 
got lonesome too. They’re old, you know; and Billy was 
all they had. So they came after me and I went with them; 
and they adopted me and we all love each other to death. 
Constance’s my cousin now—and she stands it without 
batting an eyelash. She’s about the cream of the earth, 
Johnny!” 

He drew in his breath sharply. 

“You're a lucky kid!” he told her. 

There was something in the intensity of his tone which 
made her look up at him, startled. 
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“Now don’t you fall in love with her, Johnny!” she completely that he was supposed to be escorting Polly, and “Mr. Gamble wants to make sure that you'll get 
begged. immediately sauntered down to the betting shed—to sneered Gresham, and laughed. He was anxious to belitt 


“Why not?” he demanded. “I never tried it; but I collect the largest five thousand and one hundred dollars Gamble in the eyes of Constance 
bet I can do it.” in captivity. ‘If Johnny Gamble puts his name down it good a 
““That’s the trouble,” she expostulated; ‘“‘it’s too easy. Iv paid!” flared Polly. ‘‘ By-the-way, Mr. Gresham, I have 
You can fall in all right, but how will you get out?” A= NERAL desire to bet upon the last race had sent that Corn Exchange checkblank f i 
i ’ “T don’t want out,” he assured he “I play marbles 4 


all the occupants of the Boyden box, except Constance, She handed him the blank d her fountain pe 




















\ for keeps.” Polly and Gresham, down to the betting shed when Gamble — wit! yme slight relu M ( har 
‘All right then; take to pickles and p returned; and he was very glad there was room enough it riy 
here, Johnny; if none of her own set ca { him to sit down and enjoy himse He had evil re rh k iid Poll lid i 
orange wreath what can an outsider do upon Gresnhar I sl} lid t 1on the ther r the e ame 
‘“*How do I know till I try?” he i It my lu l he observed ling upon Mi Co e leaned ha rw h the im ‘ ) 
| You mean I’m not in her class Joy. “I began this afternoon to pile up an exact million. terfere against so foolhardy a thing, but caught herself; 
4 her!” A near horse gave me a five-thousand-dollar start.” and, leaning back, she looked at Jol Gamble in profile 
‘So do the others,”’ he objected. “Tf you Ke on at the rate of five thousand dollars ar and smiled. There was ymething fascinating about the 
} ‘They re not used to hard work,” he earnestly informed nour jy u'll have your millior n two hundred hours,” fellow’s clear-eyed a irance as ne chet lily answered 
| her. ‘Say, I need a million dollars.” Constance figured for him. “Tf 1 please, Po 
Take enough while you’re at it! What do you want “IT won’t work Sundays, evenings, holidays or birth “It will take you four hundred hours now to make your 
it for?” days,” he objected million,”’ Gresham advised hin { ircel) conceals { 
**Her stack’s that high.” ** How fussy!’ commented Poll; “Which wasthekind contempt 
: ‘She’d never count it.” horse?” “I’m no loafer,”” Gamble declared 
‘] know; but Aunt Pattie and I would. I have to ‘A goat by the name of Angora,”’ he They all laughe t 
have it Polly a “That race should call for an ir quiry tated I be our parao! ] gized Gre ? Let ee 
“Then you'll get it,” she resignedly admitted. “Why H g t take l ! é ir million at the rate 
Johnny, 1 believe you could get Constance too!’’ she ist have bet on the favorite,”’ returned Gamble, of five thousand an hour? How many hours a day 
j i udded with suddenly accelerated belief in him Well, and laughed when Gresham winced Not a shade of “About seven on regular da three on Saturday 
I’m certainly foryou. Tell me, whatcanIdotohelpyou?” Gresham's expression was escaping him now Both the girls were still laughing at the absurdity of it all 


VW; ‘** Poison Gresham for me,” he briefly directed ‘Counting off for Sundays, you should have 
“Give me your fifteen cents,’’ she directed our million in about forty days,’’ persisted 


He’s about as popular with her as a flea wit! 
































ru | ind pa I 
dog; but he goes with the furniture. He wa Jol tudied the ca efully 
; wished on her by her Aunt Gertrude.” All right I’ 10 he announced, and 
F ‘*Why did her aunt hate her?”’ oo} it | vatch 
“She hated everybody; so she went in for ivo! iuded ( uy If vou 
charity. She made six wills, each time leaving could succes that , 1 dis; 1 force 
all her money to a different public institutior hick thing could re 
but they each one did something she didn’t like Gresham looked at he h a quick frown 
before she could die The last time she decided And if he f é ne il lispla i pre- 
; to give Constance a chance, made a new will and imptior hict ot g could forgive he 
ook sick the same night. Constance has the eering parapt ( If not asking tox 
’ interest on her million till she marries Gresham; nuct Mr. Gamble lr ( ous to } yw how 
then she gets it all. If she marries anybody else JU propose to accumulate ir million.” And 
f before Gresham dies the money goes to a home he miled acr it M oO he irned ) 
| for blind cats, or something like that.” Gamble. waiting interest: for his repl 
| “Healthy soul, wasn’t she?’ commiserate ‘Worl yt f neglected stu I neve 
Jot “But why sn inted tor! KE ! t 1 } now, 
y bug for family. Aunt Gertrude’s father hougt I k | " hr ‘ e,” 
{ didn’t make his tobaeco-trust money fast enoug! And he watched G ham 1! 
for her to marry Gresham's father, who would rt id enougt g i yunced 
ee have been a lord if everybody in England |} Greshan th a pained expre I mpo 
i | died. Constance is to bring aristocracy into e to get a decent price for per espe | 
; the family now.” her 1 want to sell it 
‘Tell her to tear up that million. I'll get her If int to get me I'll bu ‘ 
another one,” offered Johnny easily. offered Gamble pror t 
‘You'll need some repairs before you start,” I want cast And aga Gresham smiled 
: she suggested. ‘‘They tell me you’re down ver at Constance. The slight trace of a fro 
and out.” litted across her brow. She had always thoug! 
r “Tell them to guess again!” he indignantly Greshar imal perfect breeding 
retorted. ‘‘I own all thetomorrows in the world Name tl rig figure ] ike le 
lhere’s money in every one of them.’ h you on th t 
“I’ve got an awful big bank account that rh ‘ , - ‘ 
needs exercise,”’ she offered **Now, look here Gres! re ¢ ! 
| Johnny, don’t yell like I'd hit you with a brick | beg pard ( é : ! 
You told me to help myself once when I needed looked at Const é le al ed 
it, and I did. You ought to let me get even Please go ahead gy | irged 
All right, then; be stingy! Where’s Sammy his is more fun tl the f 
She had been feeling in both sleeves with a trac« Thank He smiled gratefu Now 
of annoyance, and now she turned to discover Gresham, let’s ge t These are 
} Sammy a few paces back, idly watching a police- - yorking hours. Here’s twenty-five hundre 
/ man putting an inebriated man off the track. ‘‘Here’s My Fountain Pen. Indorse That Check Over to Me, Won't You? What for?” asked Gre ! gy at the 
= ‘*Sammy!” she called him sharply. He came money avariciou 
running and frightened. “Tve lost my handkerchief,’ she “We all did,” acknowledged Constance smilingly. ‘T “To show confidence the dealer. You have a vacant 
| nformed him. ‘Go get it.””. Sammy smiled gratefull) the first time I ever bet the races; and I sent dow: t uptow What's it wort 
) ind was gone. to bet on every horse this last one, so I'll be sure to wi “Forty thousand dollar recited Gre 
‘Where did you find it?’’ asked Johnny, indicati ist oO ] é i he races freque Mr If you want I ( ‘ re 
| departing messenger. Follow you home one cold Gamble Lue ] ! ( ‘ t! ‘ 
{ or did a friend give it to you?” “T’ll give you one more guess,”’ he returned. “I don't Gresham st ead; but G é t ‘ 
“Oh, no,”’ she said carelessiy; “it just sticks around. like to walk home.” clo 
| can’t get rid of it, so I’ve trained it to be handy when I **You won't have to walk this time,”’ she reminded him. “lea et the } erty go f th 
need it.” “Not while I ride!”’ asserted Polly stoutly. “I’m so I do unt it I ered ithir five 
She fastened upon Colonel Mason just as the horses glad you won, John y. I guess you'll Stay 1! Baltimore “O nat ter juired Gresham ¢ 
Ay came to the post, and she was upplying him with a chect now.’ i hurt id ( t | ( live hundred i 
q blank just as they got away from the barrier. Gamble “And give tl back? I'll ge in injunction agains née l wa f ble li | don't 
turned to the track and distingul d his hot off in ‘ e} ed dolla r et t ‘ 
the lead. He smiled grimly at that irony, for |} see! Wi 
{ > long-shot horses raise false hopes before. ter erve My) € r (are r ne . 
ested, he watched Angora reach the quarter pole, still in W he t I t 
the lead. Rather incredulously, he saw her still in the lead elf: Iflw ! et hail f i ‘ 
aut the half. He was eager about it when she rounded the t * hote \ ense ex ed G VW 
| three-quarters with nothing but daylight before her; and pushing the mone l g 4 tie 
as she came down the stretch, with Nautchautauk reaching away from her. “I'd rather have you on the new sub I'm offering you over seve ‘ ‘ 
' out for her flanks, he stuck the ash-end of his cigar in his — scription list, by-and-by, for the furnishing and remodeling rather stay tied 
mouth and did not see the finish. Heknew, bythecolossal fund.” Gresham } lere 
groan from the grandstand, however, that Angora had **T’ll go on both of them,” he offered, putting the money By Jove, you're right é ‘ enougt 
: beaten the favorite; and, though he was not in the least inherlap. ‘‘ You ought to know that I stick.’ ype that you can't pay for | 
excited, he felt through all his pockets for his tickets, for “Yes, you do,” she sighed, and passed him the list hat in all proba t} re 
getting that he had taken them out at the beginning of covertly pointing out Gresham’s name as she did so and a her y si | 





the race and still held them in his hand; also, he forgot showing the amount opposite it to be one hundred d lar Continued on Page 77 
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WO flimsy plane 
fapric 
stretched over a 





consisting of 


wooden frame and extending to the right 
and to the left of a light, canvas-covered 
body; a wooden propeller and a motor 
whirling round with the speed of an elec- 
tric fan; vertical rudders and horizontal rudders—these 
are the few structural elements of the delicate machines in 
which reckless men 
risk their lives to win 
purses of fifty thousand 
dollars offered by news- 
paper owners. If the 
flying-machines were 
markedly improved 
after each ghastly 
death, so that the day 
would be brought ap- 
preciably nearer when 
you and I may take 
out our aeroplanes with 
the same confidence 
that marks our prep- 
arations for an exten- 
sive automobile tour, 
i | if the winning of much 
prize-money were ac- 
companied by the 
discovery of some new 
mechanical principle, 
we might view with more equanimity the formidable list 
of those who have given up their lives. As it is, there has 
been only slight progress in flying-machine design since 
the time when Blériot flew across the Channel. The flying 
records of the day are made, not by machines but by 
men. Since the sixth of July, 1908, when Farman won 
the Armengaud prize for flying a circular kilometer, there 
has been a wonderful improvement in the handling of 
machines, but beyond that little to boast of. 

If you seek the reason for this stagnation in the mechan- 
ical perfection of the flying-machine you will find it in the 
balance sheets of the more prominent French manufac- 
turers. On a paid-up capital of $260,000 one of these 
manufacturers in 1910 made a net profit of $66,000, and 
another, the company by which the motor used in races is 
manufactured, made a net profit of $459,358 on a paid-up 
capital of only $240,000. Necessity may be the mother of 
invention, but prosperity may under some circumstances 
be its death. It pays to adhere to the old type, wherefore 
the old type is still with us. No manufacturer or champion 
of the air is likely to risk the loss of a $50,000 purse with 
an untried machine of radically new design. 





Eart Ovington Wearing the 
Latest French Fashion in Lifes 
Saving Aviation Head:Gear 


Is the Game Worth the Candle? 


YHE profits of the aviators themselves are fully equal to 
those earned by the manufacturers. Paulhan, who used 
to make fifteen dollars a week as a hand in an aeroplane 
factory near Paris, learned to fly in order to try out 
machines. One day he made an altitude record. Forth- 
with he became an aeronautic lion very much in demand 
at meetings. Within two years he captured $200,000 in 
prize-money. Blériot is said to have made about $100,000 
before he confined his attention to the building of the 
machine that bears his name. More than $1,000,000 in 
prizes has been offered for the year 1911. The wonder is 
that more men in high-powered machines are not chasing 
dollars. Perhaps the reason is to be found more in the cost 
of racing than in the personal risks involved. 
A Blériot monoplane is worth from 12,000 to 28,000 


frances -- $2400 to $5600 — and an Antoinette is worth 20,000 
francs —$4000—in Paris. These are ordinary or “stock” 


models, fitted with engines that vary in horsepower from 
twenty-five to fifty. A one-hundred-horsepower racing 
monoplane may be worth from $8000 to $10,000. The 
cost of repairs necessitated by inevitable accidents is 
difficult to estimate, but it is certain that in comparison 
the maintenance charges for an automobile, even when 
intrusted to a dishonest chauffeur who battens on com- 
missions received from garage keepers, are vanishingly 
small. Add to the repair bill the salaries of two or three 
mechanics whose duty it is to keep a racing aviator’s 
several machines in trim —a crack airman must have more 
than one aeroplane —and it is not difficult to understand 
why most of the men who are earning fortunes in the air 
ure supported by manufacturers with whom, in America 
at least, they are compelled to share their winnings. 

Is the game worth the candle? The Wrights, Sommer, 
Blériot, Farman, Paulhan, Morane, Curtiss, Breguet, the 
dare-devils of yesterday, are the staid manufacturers of 
today. No longer does the press ring with their exploits. It 
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Alviation Contests and Their Perils 
By Waldemar Kaempftiert 


is not because the shop is safer and perhaps more respect- 
able than the racing-ground; it is because the record- 
breakers of yesterday are shattered in nerve and body. 

The preparations for a great race, such as the one- 
thousand-mile English circuit won by Lieutenant Conneau, 
are in themselves a severe tax on a strong man’s nerves. 
In a score of hangars mechanics are tightening wires, 
repairing motor troubles, stopping leaky fuel-tanks, with 
almost feverish haste. The tense atmosphere is like that 
of a greenroom on the first night of a new play. Aviators 
stalk about, for the most part smoking one cigarette after 
another, trying their best to appear calm, yet chafing 
inwardly at the seeming slowness of their men. Sometimes 
it happens that in this haste the simplest precautions 
are overlooked. Leblanc, for example, lost the Gordon- 
Bennett race at Belmont Park in 1910 because some one 
had forgotten to fill his fuel-tank, and that after his 
mechanics had slaved for hours on his one-hundred-horse- 
power Blériot. The European circuit, a race of one thou- 
sand miles from Paris to Liége, Utrecht, Brussels, Calais, 
London, and thence by way of Calais back to Paris, was 
scheduled to start at four o’clock in the morning; but it 
was not until two of the following afternoon that Lieutenant 
Conneau, the first to start, whirred on his way —all because 
of the difficulty of getting motors to work and of assem- 
bling parts. Twenty-three machines were eliminated in 
the first one hundred and eighty miles of the race, and all 
the serious accidents occurred on the first day —proof 
enough that nerves played their part in that great contest. 

The high flier, the man who, for the sake of a prize 
offered by the management of a meeting, slowly worms 
his way into the blue until he is a mere speck or is actually 
lost to view in a cloud, pays even more dearly for his 
ephemeral glory and his newspaper honors. His case has 
been pathologically considered in a paper read before the 
Académie des Sciences by Doctors Cruchet and Moulinier. 
As the aviator ascends the temperature falls about one 
degree Fahrenheit for every one hundred and eighty-three 
feet. At a height of about ten thousand feet, which is the 
cabalistie figure that fascinates high fliers at American 
meets, the temperature is that of a cold winter day, even 
though on the ground thousands may be mopping the 
perspiration from their brows. When he has climbed to 
a height of over a mile the aviator notices that his heart 
is beginning to beat faster; that there is a buzzing in his 
ears; that his head aches; that there is an indescribable 
feeling of discomfort, utterly different from the nausea 
experienced by mountain-climbers. This malaise, as 
Morane tells us from actual experience, may be partly 
attributed to an overwhelming sense of solitude, an unut- 
terable anguish of mind. If the sun is shining over a bank 
of clouds the light is reflected back as in a mirror. Despite 
the resultant blinding glare, which seriously interferes with 
the proper guidance of the machine, the aviator forces his 
way up and up in a winding path. At seven thousand feet 
he is numb with cold. His voluntary movements are mere 
lethargic jerks, such is the effect of thin air and low temper- 
ature; yet not for a single instant may fe relax his grasp 
of the control-levers or take his foot from the tiller-bar. 
He may have hallucinations, like Morane, who on one occa- 
sion had a vision of 
the cathedral of Notre 
Dame before him, al- 
though he knew that 
Paris was hundreds of 
miles away. He may 
be haunted,as Renaux 
confessed he was, by 
the fate of Chavez, 
who soared high over 
the Alps to Italy only 
to meet a_ terrible 
death. Much beyond 
eleven thousand feet 
he cannot go. At 
that height his motor 
refuses to work be- 
cause of the poor 
compression. It has 
taken him about an 
hour to reach that 
giddy altitude. He 
tilts his horizontal 
rudder down. In 
seven sickening 





Looking Down on a Castle Near Wurzen, Saxony. Photograph 
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minutes he has glided to 
earth. That long, swift, 
hawklike swoop, however 

graceful and facile it may seem from the 

grandstand, makes a coward of even the 
bravest man. The fear of a horrible end 
assails him. To add to his wretchedness 
he experiences a sensation of heat and pain. His face 
flushes; his eyes smart; his heart beats violently. As he 
nears the ground a strange drowsiness seizes him. It is 
only with an effort that he succeeds in keeping his eyes 

open. When at last he touches the grass he is more like a 

torpid, hibernating snake than a human being, so far as 

sensation is concerned. He steps out of the machine with 
the slow, awkward movements of a drunken man who 
eares not whither he stumbles if he can only sleep. 

In the paper referred to, Doctors Cruchet and Moulinier 
cite the case of a young aviator who had failed to return 
to his hangar. He was found seated in his machine in the 
open country, sound asleep. When he was awakened he 
could not explain how he came to alight in the place where 
he was discovered. Who knows but Hoxsey may have met 
his death at Los Angeles because he no longer had the will- 
power to control his machine after a drop of seven thou- 
sand feet in less than three minutes? Who knows but 
Chavez, after his remarkable passage of the Alps, may 
have rocked his steering-column too far in his lethargy and 
plunged in consequence to his death? Who knows but 
many an accident that cannot be explained by an examina- 
tion of splintered wood, tattered fabric and twisted metal 
may be thus accounted for? 


A Lonely Drive to Death 


O THE tragedies of racing and high flying must be 

added the gruesome fatalities that mark attempts to 
carry off prizes offered for exploits of a special character. 
Such a prize was that put up in 1910 by Baron de Forest 
for the longest flight from England into the continent of 
Europe made before the end of the year. The sum to be 
won was four thousand pounds. One of those who resolved 
to win it was Cecil Grace, an experienced English aviator. 
He crossed the Channel on December twenty-second, but 
alighted at Calais because of adverse winds. After a brief 
rest he started back for England, determined to renew the 
attempt on the following morning. High over the cross- 
Channel boat he soared. Those on deck craned their necks 
in the effort to follow him. 

“That man’s heading the wrong way for Dover,” said 
the captain of the steamer to a Mr. Le Cren, a friend of the 
aviator. 

Later two Calais steam tugs, standing in the Channel 
ready to give assistance when necessary, spied the machine, 
no bigger than a sparrow, floating off to the north. 
Through a patchy fog the men on the East Goodwin light- 
ship caught a fleeting glimpse of the machine still heading 
forthenorth. A few minutes later the skipper of a Ramsgate 
fishing-smack heard a buzzing over his head. He looked 
up and saw a biplane. That was the last seen of Grace. 
A few weeks iater an aviator’s cap with a pair of goggles 
attached to it was picked up on the beach near Ostend. 

What became of man and machine? We can only guess. 
Skilled aviator though he was, Grace had made no allowance 
for leeway caused by a southwest wind. Steadily he was 
driven to the northeast —steadily toward the North Sea. 

It is not difficult to imagine the anguish that must have 
been his. The watch that he always hung in front of him 

on a convenient up 
right tells him that 
half an hour has 
elapsed — time enough 
for the crossing. Yet 
there is no land 
below; only a fishing- 
smack. Another half- 
hour passes. Still no 
land in sight. The 
fuel-tank holds enough 
gasoline for a seven 
hours’ journey. Why 
werry? In seven 
hours, if the motor be 
not stalled, the cliffs 
of Dover must loom 
up. Besides, there are 
the Calais steam tugs 
slowly threading the 
Channel, ready to 
help. Another hour 
j passes. Still no land, 
no tug, not even a 
fishing-smack. 





—— 
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H He is hecoming anxious now. Can the compass be late Professor I angle \ used to liken the ae roplat et iskater iutomohile eng I der ire ot arrange 1 verti 
wrong? Have the occasional fog-banks through which the — gliding on thin ice. Both must travel so fast that they lit cally in a row, but are grouped spokewise around the 
i machine has plowed veiled the land from his eyes? He erally have no time to fall. Obviously much dependsonthe driving shaft, with the object of dispensing with a long 
glides down to a height of about a hundred feet. Only the motor. That at least ought to be absolutely trustworthy heavy crankease. Cylinders, shaft and propeller whirl 
ti wrinkled sea meets his eye. In desperation he soars up It so happens that because of the requirements of the around as one piece at a speed of approximately fourteen 
if again, only to glide down in the hope of spying one of the — flying-machine the aviation motor is anything but trust hundred revolutions a minute There is no flywheel 
if many steamers that ply the Channel. But is this the worthy. Above all it must be extraordinarily light, ye because the motor acts as one rhere is no cooli gs ster 
i Channel? The Channel would have been crossed long ago. it must deliver a great amount of power despite its exce because the motor is cooled by reason of its very spinning 
\ He realizes that he is lost in the air, hopelessly lost some- sive lightness. The ideal motor has not been invented, and There is no carbureter—altl ough some other types 
where between water and sky. The fuel is giving out. He until it is the flying-machine cannot compete with the carbureters are employed — because the fuel is fed dropwise 
i knows not that a relentless southwest wind is driving him motor car for touring, and accidents more or less seriou to the motor rhere is no change-speed gear 
| farther and farther to the northeast, inevitably toward the will occur. The motor at present most widely used i: he motor tarted not with a crank, as an automo 
i North Sea, where only a miracle can save him. Hoping  flying-machines bears, no outward resemblance to the © bil would but by means of the propeller lo 
5 against hope, he pre vent the throl 
i does what littie he bing machine from 
' can to husband his se 3 J : a ea pe ee ee ee — leaping forward 2 
} gasoline. Drop by from three to 
drop it is converted | m must cling to 
into gas and de- the framework and 
tonated in the dig their feet into 
motor. Thencomes th th 


that awful moment 

when the last charge 

} is exploded in the 
cylinders, when the 
j pistons travel back 
and forth for the 

" last few times, when 
the propeller-blades 

cease to revolve. 

Whocan picture the 

despair that is his 

i when against his 
will he sinks to 
his doom with only 
a few screaming 
gulls to watch the 


waters of the North 


) 


teeth of the hurri 
cane generated b 
littering pré 


and roaring 
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pelle 
motor. They cai 
not hold a high 
powered machine in 
leash indefinitel 


When the pilot 
nods or gestures 
a spoken con 
mand could not 
be heard they re 
lease their hold wit} 
the readiness of 
men who have been 
restraining a wild 
Sea close over him? 
The fate of Grace 
drives home the 
mechanical fact 
P that motion is the 
secret of an aero- 
plane’s flight. It f starting the 
cannot hover over aa : — Conciuded on 
a single spot. The Chicago Turns Out to See Men Fiy to Make an Aviation Holiday Page 53 


“THE BRISTOW AMENDMENT” 
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beast. Even one 
who } not an ¢ 


gineer must realize 





that such a power 
plant 1s very crude; 


that the necessity 
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HE really historic incident of the )O a il 18 On January thirtved 


first session of the Sixty-second D } wHe@mMmaror VJOSCD/N ‘4o DL USUOW f that year Mr. Harlan, of Iowa 
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Congress was not the passing of Y e ntroduced a resolution providing for 
{ the reciprocity bill, the enactment Beceerea#awvwzeonw BY mf ££: 823 7 2g AI PP §$ OW the direct election of Senators; and 
of the corrupt-practices act, the tariff December of the same year M 
cussion, or the admission of two new states, but the 1829. This resolution limited the se tor term 1 \ liom, of M ‘ i, presented another. Both of these 
passing by the Senate of the joint resolution providing year Six years alterward, in 1835, a her i ition ere referred to the Committee on Privilege 
flor the election of Senators by direct vote. Many tariff miiar lO that presented by Mr torr i ntrodu and Electi , Dut ever re ried ror Lhe min ttes 
bills have passed the Senate and many states } no serious co lerati is ever § ) In 1876 Mr. Wright, of I ct ther re 
idmitted to the Union, but it has taken more than sixty resolutior As time went on, however, the sentiment tion, whic! as referred to the same committee 
} years ol effort to induce the Senate to agree to give the i r o! the ( election ol Sena re ‘ re Lhe rt er é eT é » sleep 
{ pe ople an opportunity to change the method ol electir ‘" 1850 and 1855 thére vere at least five ich 7 yu Pr te ear ‘ .t tor \ Wek, « Nebrash 
ts members. lit had not been for the demand oj Senator troduced in e lower house of Congre Nome luced esolutio D er 16, 1R&¢ vhich 
| Bacon, of Georgia, that section four of article one of th as ever reported Irom the committees t hich the ‘ elerred t Committee on Ju r it never reported ; 
) ( onstitution be changed so as to tuke from the Federal relerred | lSS8 Mr Mitche ol Urego ntroduced: ; the 
Government all control of the times and manner ol elect The nrst rest il troauce e ™ ate pr 1a Y re r rre Lo the ¢ my! tlee ¢ Vr 
ing Senators an authority that has existed since the ior a change in the method OF electing Senator as | ege au lect t Lhe ile i that ? 
1 Constitution was framed —the proposition for the direct ented on January 14, 1850, | Senator Clemer receded 
election of Senators would now be before the states f Alabama. It is interesting to note that the most arde The House < eS ¢ he } econd a 
tneir ratincation. dvyocate of changing the method of choosing Senator Fif hird ¢ YTESSES | edt i providing for t} 
The fight for the direct election of Senators has beenlong from elect by the state legislatures to that of a direct lirect election of Senator Phese re iLions hen the 
and interesting. Among the numerous compromises that vote of the people, was Andre Johnson, of Tennessee reached the Senati ere referred the ‘Committee 
in were agreed to by the framers of the Constitution was one While a member of the House Representatives he Pr leges and Electior but tf f “us reported unti t 
y providing for the election of Senators by the state legis- introduced two resolutions pr gy for this change in the third se mn of the Fift yre hen the cor 
y latures instead of choosing them by appointment or by Constitution; and in 1860, when ; ember of the Senate mittee reported e of the resolutions adverse During 
a popular election. After the animosities growing out he renewed the agitatio In 1868, when President of the — the fir f e Fi ourth ¢ re here wa 
i ‘ of the discussion and adoption of the Constitution had United States, he ser ecial message to Congre avora report from thercommittec a resolutic hi 
passed away, for almost half a century there appeared to advocating the measure, and he repeated the same reco id passed the House of Representatives, | oO acti 
be little dissatisfaction with the method provided for the mendations in his annual message Johnson was the was take the Senate. Again a resolution passed the 
election of Senators. It was not until 1826 that any action advocate not only of the direct election of Senators, but House on M 11, 1898, by a vote of one hundred l 
| was taken in Congress looking to a change in this provision also of abolishi e electoral ege 1 electing Pre eig! five to eleven, but in the Senats ike met th 





of the Constitution. During that year Mr. Storrs, a dents by a direct vote. If it had not been for the tragedis fate of all that had preceded 

Congressman from the state of New York, introduced a_ of the Civil War, which absorbed the attention of the On April 13, 1900, a resolution again passed the House 
resolution providing for an amendment to the Constitution public for so many ye% a vote of two hundred and fort » fifteen. When 
making Senators elective by a direct vote of the people. the course of Johnson's 

And since that date there has been a growing demand for more than he did in enlarging this democratic principle ir Privileges and Electior but never emerged from the 





and whict comple change 


he might have accomplished reached the Senate it was referred to the Committee o 












such a change in our Constitution. our national affairs committee room gain, on February 13, 1902, the House 
Mr. Storrs’ effort was followed by the introduction of a From the effort which Johnson made in 1860 there see: passed a resolution by a practically unanimous vote, ther 












similar resolution by Mr. W right, of Ohio, on February 19, to have been no interest taken in the matter in the Senate ( y no diy yn; but it, too, is buried he Sena 











committee room. It will be noticed that the Senate itself 
has been the barrier that for over half a century has blocked 
the movement for the direct election of Senators. This 
year, for the first time, that barrier yielded to the force of 
public opinion and a resolution for such a change in our 
Constitution passed that body. 

With the development during recent times of the great 
corporate interests of the country, and the increased 
importance of legislation relating to their affairs, they have 
tenaciously sought to control the election of Senators 
friendly to their interests. The power of these great 
financial anti industrial institutions can be very effectively 
used in the election of Senators by legislatures, and they 
have many times during recent years used that power in a 
most reprehensible and scandalous manner. They have 
spent enormous amounts of money in corrupting legis- 
latures to elect to the Senate men of their own choosing. 

Chrough the influence of the Senators so elected, who 
have become known as corporation Senators, legislation 
to control the Trusts and monopolies has been smothered 
the Senate. Under the 


in committees and defeated it 
operation of our political institutions Senators exercise 
great influence in the appointment of Federal judges; and 
by controlling the election of Senators these great interests 
have to a large extent been able to secure the appointment 
of judges who are more devoted to their interests than 
to the publie welfare. These various abuses have been 
responsible for the rapid growth of the sentiment for a 
change in the method of electing Senators and for the 
adoption of a method that would make the power of 
the great financial interests less potent. 

So, us I said in the beginning, this session of Congress 
has been made historic by passing through the Senate a 
resolution for the direct election of Senators by the people. 
The historian will record that in 1911, eighty-five years 
after the first resolution was introduced in the House of 
Representatives, a joint resolution providing for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution changing the method of electing 
Senators passed the Senate for the first time. The narra- 
tive of its passage and its imprisonment in a conference 
committee is an interesting story. 


What Went On in Subcommittee 


N DECEMBER 13, 1909, I introduced a resolution in 

the Senate providing for the direct election of Senators 
and asked that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, realizing that if it went to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections it would meet the same fate that 
other resolutions referred to that committee had encoun- 
tered. That committee had been organized apparently 
for the purpose of preventing any such proposition being 
brought before the Senate. My resolution was in sub- 
stance the same as those that had passed the House in 
1898, 1900 and 1902. It changed section three of article 
one of the Constitution and provided that 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, chosen at a general election 
by the electors thereof for a term of six years. 


I had some difficulty in obtaining a report on the resolu- 
tion from the committee. On February 7, 1910, in the 
open Senate, I inquired.of Mr. Clark, of Wyoming, the 
chairman, as to the probable time of a report. On Febru- 
ary 14, 1910, I brought the matter up again, renewing my 
request for a report. On June 17, 1910, I moved to dis- 
charge the committee from further consideration of the 
resolution; and on the following day I spoke briefly to that 
motion, calling attention to the fact that thirty-seven 
states had declared practically for direct election of 
Senators—thirty-three by resolutions of their legislatures 
asking for such a change in the Constitution and four others 
by adopting primary systems for the nomination of Sena- 
tors. Up to that time I had received little encouragement 
from the committee as to its probable report. 

The resolution had one very ardent friend on the com- 
mittee, Mr. W. E. Borah, the junior Senator from Idaho. 
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During this long period of delay Mr. Clark had advised 
me that he was going to appoint a subcommittee to 
consider the measure and kindly asked if there was any 
member of the committee that I was especially desirous of 
having on that subcommittee. I told him I would be 
greatly pleased if he would make Mr. Borah one of its 
members. This he did, and every friend of the measure 
should feel grateful to Mr. Clark for so doing; for, if it 
had not been for Mr. Borah’s tireless work in behalf of 
the resolution, in my judgment it would have died in the 
committee as most of its predecessors had done. 

The subcommittee consisted of Mr. Dillingham, of 
Vermont; Mr. Rayner, of Maryland, and Mr. Borah. 
Dillingham was opposed to reporting any resolution. 
tayner was opposed to the resolution in the form that | 
had introduced it and wanted it in the same form as passed 
by the House in 1893. Mr. Borah preferred the resolution 
as introduced, with some changes; but in order to secure a 
favorable report from the subcommittee he agreed to join 
in reporting the resolution in the form Mr. Rayner desired. 

At the time the resolution was reported in that form 
none of us realized what were to be the serious results of 
this change in its provisions. As introduced, it provided 
only for changing section three of article one, which relates 
totheelection of Senators. Asreported, it not only changed 
the method of electing Senators, but also changed section 
four of the same article, thereby taking from the Federal 
Government all control over the times and manner of 
electing Senators. 

Section three now provides that 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, chosen by the legislature 
thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote, 


My resolution simply proposed to amend this section by 
substituting for the words “chosen by the legislature 
thereof’ the words “chosen at a general election by the 
electors thereof,’”’ so that it would read: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, chosen at a general election 
by the electors thereof for a term of six years. 


It did not change section four in any way, thereby leav- 
ing the Federal authority over the times and manner 
of holding elections just as it is now and as it has been 
since the Constitution was written by the Fathers of the 
Republic. Section four, which the committee sought to 
change, reads: 

The times, places and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
state by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as 
to places of choosing Senators. 


The committee resolution proposed to strike out the 
following clause in this section —‘‘ but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations.”” There 
is no reason for striking out those words because of the 
change in the method of electing Senators. They confer a 
power on the Federal Government in the matter of electing 
Senators, and that power is just as essential whether the 
Senators are elected by a direct vote or by the legislatures 
The truth is that the power conferred upon the General 
Government under section four has not often been used; 
but that is not a valid reason for taking it away. In 1866 
it was made the basis of important legislation in fixing the 
times when the legislatures should elect their Senators. 
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J. P. Stockton, of New Jersey, had been electeu by the 
New Jersey legislature and commissioned by the governor, 
though he had received only a plurality —not a majority 
of the votes cast in the legislature. A contest was made 
and his right to a seat questioned. On March 23, 1866, a 
vote was taken and Stockton was permitted to retain his 
seat by a majority of one, he himself casting that vote. 
The impropriety of counting Stockton’s vote for himself 
and the danger of the precedent of seating a Senator 
elected only by a plurality of the votes in the legislature 
caused intense criticism, and three days later the Senate 
reversed its action and Stockton was deprived of his seat. 

Then a law regulating the times and manner of holding 
senatorial elections was enacted. It provided that on the 
second Tuesday after the meeting and organization of a 
legislature, when a Senator is to be elected, the two houses 
shall meet separately and by a viva-voce vote name a 
Senator. On the following day the two houses shall meet 
in joint assembly and the results of the voting shall be 
canvassed. If each house has given a majority vote to the 
same man he is elected; if not the joint assembly shall 
meet at noon of each succeeding day during the session and 
take at least one vote—until a Senator shall be elected. 
Since that time every Senator who has been elected has 
been chosen under this statute. 

On January 11, 1911, over a year after the resolution 
was referred to the committee, it reported the substitute 
for the resolution | had introduced, which substitute took 
from the Federal! Government the authority granted it 
by section four of article one. This provision became a 
source of animated discussion. Mr. Sutherland, of Utah, a 
member of the committee, offered an amendment striking 
out that part of the resolution repealing the clause in 
section four; and after a heated debate running through 
several weeks that amendment was adopted, receiving all 
the Republican votes but eight and one Democratic vote. 


The Fight Over Section Four 
NUMBER of Republicans voted against the Sutherland 


amendment because they believed the resolution would 
receive more votes in the Senate with the part repealing 
section four in than if it were stricken out. And, though 
not in sympathy with the change curtailing the Federal 
power, they felt that it was better to have the resolution 
passed —even if it changed section four—than not to pass 
it at all; so they yielded their judgment in regard to the 
advisability of changing that section rather than endanger 
the passage of the resolution. 

The vote on the resolution was had on the twenty-eighth 
of February; but previous to that Senator Root had made 
an inflammatory speech against the South because of the 
method employed by the Southern states in depriving 
negroes of the right of suffrage. Senator Bacon had replied 
with equal animation. These two Senators, both of whom 
were opposed to the direct election of Senators and in 
favor of maintaining the present system, because of their 
prominence and the ability with which they threshed over 
the negro question and the old state-rights doctrine, have 
attracted a great deal of attention to that part of the 
resolution reported by the committee which repeaied the 
clause in section four. 

Unfortunately, as a result of this debate, it has now 
apparently become more of an issue as to whether section 
four shall be changed than as to whether we shall change 
the method of electing Senators. I have not the slightest 
doubt but that this is exactly what both Senators Bacon 
and Root wanted to bring about, and which I regret to say 
they seem to have accomplished. There are a great many 
people in the country who sincerely and earnestly believe 
that it would be unfortunate and dangerous to take from 
the Federal Government the power given it by section 
four; and, since this is not a new power granted by one of 
the amendments that grew out of the slavery controversy 
and the Civil War, they cannot understand why Southern 
Senators and Congressmen should demand its repeal. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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OU beat me home!” Mrs. Humphrey observed as 
she stepped into the house and saw her husband 
sitting in the Morris chair, reading a newspaper. 
The first three years of their married life Mrs. Humphrey 
had done her own housework and so had precious little 
time for foreign affairs; but, since his patent wooden ovens 
were going so nicely, her husband had insisted that the 
housework and care of the baby were altogether too much 
for her; she must have a hired girl. That addition to the 
household had been installed a fortnight before, and this 
was the second time since then 
that Humphrey had come home 
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BIG IDEA 


The Aged Bully 
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fencing, fertilizer; incidentally he 


’ loaned money and 
shaved notes clear to the bone. He owned the 
grounds and many other parcels ‘of real estate 
a director in the First National Bank and « 
Republican central committee for the county. He 


the reputation of being an implacable enemy. 


baseball 


He was 


hairman of the 





at half-past five and found his 
wife out. Oe. 

At the six-o’clock supper he : 
noticed that she seemed to 
have something on her mind. 
Her replies to his conversation 
were monosyllabic and two or 
three times he caught her eying 
him in a furtive and ques- 
tioning manner. 

When the hired girl had 
brought in the pie and they 
were definitely left to them- 
selves she looked over at him 
again with that questioning ex- 
pression and said very soberly: 

“T expect I’ve put my foot 
in it, Addison. And I don’t 
care,’ she added wrathfully, 
“if I’ve put both feet in it 
and yours too!” 

He saw that she was swell- 
ing with pent emotion and 
waited for the overflow. 

“What do you think old 
Anse Soule has done now?” 
she demanded by way of be- 
ginning. ‘‘He’s put a family 
with two little children in that 
Benson house, where two peo- 
ple have died of consumption. 
I know that house has never 
been properly disinfected. 1 
know it has never been even 
decently cleaned. It’s murder, 
Addison —just murder!” 

With that declaration, her 
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later on, when he had achieved 
fairl) ndependent position 


willing to 


enter the lists against old Anse 
on that ground; but just now 
well, it was unfortunate that 


sort. should 
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ward that he seemed likely at 
il moment to lose 4@ leg He 
wore a prophetically long, slim 
: white beard that always looked 





brows puckered in a dark 
frown and her eyes shot fire 
“They’re newcomers here—from 
continued. ‘The man has gone to work for 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
into that deathtrap this afternoon. And when I saw those 
two little children —I just it, Addison! 
She compressed her lips and shook her head decisively. 
“T found out Doctor Jenkings is supposed to be the healt! 
officer here. I went right down to see him and I told hin 
what I thought too. And he just grir 
and squirmed. I suppose old Anse, with his polities, got 
him the job. I could see plain enough that he didn’t 
intend to do anything. He’s as afraid of old Anse as 
ybody else is. 
*“Anvhow, I thought I’d done my duty and so { came 
“And ther | 
children again hardly more thar 
‘em toddling round the yard 
I went right over and talked to the we 
wouldn’t do any good to see her husband 
for Soule and would be afraid to open } 
to see the mother and I gave her a history of that house 
1 told her to go tell Anse Soule herself that if he didn’t 
disinfect it properly she’d sue him for damages and g’t the 
tate board of health after him. I told her I'd do e-er: 
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home,’’ she continued I saw those 
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thing I could to help her. I will too; and so far as I’n 
concerned I'd as leave tel] old Anse Soule that as to loot 
at him!” 

It is true that on her own account she would have 


enjoyed telling Mr. Soule that and several other thing 
which occurred to her; yet her mind was troubled on her 
husband’s account by a doubt whether she hadn't, : 
all, been guilty of that most unfeminine and unwifel: 
thing, “interfering’’ with his business. Addison, indeed, 
looked very grave, and indulged the rather bitter thought 
that if his wife had been doing her own housework she 
wouldn’t have had time to get him into a scrape with 
old Anse. 

Mr. Soule was one of Vale’s most prosperous and influ- 
ential citizens; but his business was not easily classified. 
He bought grain, produce and livestock from the farmers 
thereabout and sold them stone, brick, grape baskets, 
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Mr. Soule’s rights in Vale, however, were ned 
mostly by himself. In the course of thirty-five he 
had cultivated such a reputation that nobody cared 
quarrel with him. He was rich by the andards of Vale 


His political power was extensive. As owner of the baset 
grounds he held the village largely at his mercy in respe 
of its most popular diversior It had long been notice 
that he had no trouble about getting when he w 
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public insult to his wife. Gloomily reflecting upon these 
facts, Addison for once couldn’t get his mind down to 
ovens at all. Even the telegraphic order from Iowa lost 
all interest and charm. He glowered down at the tele- 
gram —-which had been so precious the afternoon before 
as though it were merely waste paper. Leaving the desk 
and plunging his lean hands to the bottoms of his trousers 
pockets —his thin shoulders humped forward and his chin 
held low--he stared out of the window at his neighbor’s 
paintless, unsightly, belittered premises. As far back as 
he could remember, everybody had avoided a quarrel with 
Anson Soule. He recalled many instances of Anson’s 
meanness and truculence. It occurred to him that old 
Anse was really the town bully —he had everybody bluffed; 
yet finally he was only a greedy, vengeful, rather stupid 
old man. 

“The trouble with old Anse,” he muttered, “is that 
nobody has the gall to give him a fight. If I was only a 


little solider on my feet, now! If I was only a little solider 


on my feet : 

In fact, though, he wasn’t any solider on his feet. He 
owed the First National Bank alone near two thousand 
dollars. Days slipped by. The two chubby youngsters 
went in and out of the infected Benson house; the pigs 
amiably rooted and stank under the Humphreys’ bedroom 
window. All Vale knew why they had been put there and 
thoroughly appreciated the joke on Addison. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey didn’t say much; but they had to keep the bed- 
room windows closed, which wasn’t the right thing for the 
baby. Now and then her husband caught her looking at 
him in a way that made him uncomfortable. Usually, 
after he had detected her in such a look, she hugged and 
kissed the baby with especial tenderness. Meanwhile, 
in passing Mr. Soule upon the street, Humphrey nodded 
and Mr. Soule nodded back —sometimes with a noticeable 
air of satisfaction. 

The days slipped by until the eighteenth of December. 
Then Addison calied upon Mr. Soule in his dingy office at 
the front of the long, unpainted shed. 

“I’ve got to raise some money right away, Mr. Soule,” 
he said nervously. “I’ve got a splendid business over 
there and it’s growing every day; but, you see, [ didn’t 
have any capital to begin with, and —well, I’ve reached 
a point where I've simply got to get@hold of some money 
right away. I've been standing off the lumber company 
for a long while, until 1 owe ‘em ten thousand dollars. I 
got ‘em to ugree to carry me until the end of the year. 
I promised to pay ‘em then, sure-—and now I find I can’t 
do it.” 

Mr. Soule listened to the recital impassively, except 
that he stroked his long beard with a slow, rhythmic 
motion, as his manner was when anything particu- 
larly pleased him. He had known, of course, that young 
Humphrey was much in debt, yet had hardly hoped his 
condition was so desperate, 

“The fact is,” Addison continued, nervously and more 
confidentially, ‘I see plain enough I can’t swing this busi- 
ness any longer without capital. Now I’ve got a stove 
concern in Chicago on the string. They know that oven 
of mine is a good thing and they’re going to buy me out. 
It was on the strength of that I promised sure to pay the 
lumber company by the first of the year; but I can’t bring 
the stove people to time that early. You can see the situ- 
ation for yourself. If I can pull through for about thirty 
days longer I can sell out and clean up a good little pile. 
If I’m thrown into bankruptcy before I make the sale I 
lose every cent I’ve got. That’s just the situation. If 
you'll lend me ten thousand dollars for thirty days I’ll 
pay you a thousand dollars interest.” 

The interest certainly looked attractive. Slowly strok- 
ing his beard, however, Mr. Soule mentioned security and 
the inventor had no security to give beyond his plain note 
of hand. He explained eagerly that his equity in the busi- 
ness was worth much more than ten thousand dollars; 
that he was certain to 
get at least twenty- 
five thousand dollars 
over and above all his 
debts when he sold out 
to the stove concern 
but Mr. Soule reso- 
lutely shook his head. 
Lending Addison ten 
thousand dollars with 
out security did noi 
appeal to him. 

Addison looked 
pained at this refusal. 
“T'll give you fifteen 
hundred dollars inter- 
est — fifteen per cent for 
one month,” he said 
eagerly, but again Mr. 
Soule shook his head. 

“Two thousand dol- 
lars, then—twenty per 
cent,”’ Addison offered 
desperately. “‘ You see, 





it will make all the difference to me between cleaning 
up a little fortune and quitting flat broke.” 

However, that seemed to make no difference whatever to 
Mr. Soule. “‘I wouldn’t consider it at any price unless you 
can give me some security,”’ he said coldly. 

With a discouraged air Addison took his leave; but the 
next day he came back. 

“I’ve simply got to have that money, Mr. Soule,” he 
said earnestly. ‘Of course, there’d be no use in my going 
to the bank. They wouldn’t lend me five hundred more 
without security. You’re the only man I know that 
might lend it. For security, now—what can I give you? 
What would you take?” 

“Oh, a couple of good signers,” Mr. Soule replied 
pleasantly. 

“Well suppose, now—suppose I got a couple of good 
men to sign with me,” Addison suggested with gloomy 
hesitation. ‘“‘Suppose, now —say I got Ben Stubbs and 
Jim Pentwell to sign with me?” 

The persons named were merchants in good standing. 
Moreover, they were political allies, or satellites, of Mr. 
Soule. Indeed, the capitalist knew them so well that he 
considered their signing a note with Addy Humphrey 
about as likely as their flying to the moon. He gave the 
inventor an odd, sidelong glance, but nodded approvingly. 
“If they sign a note I'll lend you the money,” he said. 

“T’ll see ’em right away; I think they'll sign, all 
right,’’ Addison replied. ‘‘ But, see here now, Mr. Soule,” 
he added anxiously, “‘my credit is at stake, you know. I 
don’t want a word said about this except between you 
and me.” 

With that understanding he took leave; but in the two 
days following Mr. Soule did not see him. The morning 
of the third day they met on Main Street and the inventor 
nervously drew the capitalist into a doorway. “I’ve 
seen the men,” he said confidentially under his breath. 
“They've agreed to sign with me. I’ll bring the note down 
to you this forenoon. But now, Mr. Soule, this is to be 
strictly between ourselves.” 

Mr. Soule watched the inventor’s thin figure disappear 
around the corner, then repaired to the drygoods store of 
Benjamin Stubbs. As he had quite expected, Mr. Stubbs 
was dumfounded at what he said and assured him that 
Addy Humphrey had never mentioned a note to him. 
His confidential inquiry of James Pentwell at the latter’s 
grocery elicited the same reply. 

Lumbering out to his office, Mr. Soule glanced over at 
the Humphrey oven plant and stroked his beard as though 
pleasant thoughts occupied his mind. 

The inventor, however, did not keep his engagement to 
appear with a note signed by Messrs. Stubbs and Pent- 
well. The next day at noon Mr. Stubbs informed Anson 
Soule that Humphrey had been seen taking the morning 
train for Detroit. 

“Guess he knew a leetle too much to try that on me, 
Mr. Soule remarked with a wintry wink. 

The day after Christmas he received a call from the 
inventor, who seemed in very good spirits. ‘About that 
note, Mr. Soule,” he explained quite cheerfully—‘I 
thought I'd let you know. I found—that is, I made up my 
mind not to borrow the money. I decided to try the 
lumber company again and I’ve got it all fixed up with 
them. They'll carry me quite a while longer. They’re 
perfectly satisfied. It’s all fixed up. Of course you won’t 
mention to anybody what has passed between us.” 

Oddly enough, this message of good luck quite disap- 
pointed Mr. Soule; but in a confidential talk with Mr. 
Stubbs he took the hopeful view that probably they 
would hear more of the matter before long. 

He did hear more in exactly a week. Two prosperous- 
looking gentlemen, each carrying a handsome bag, entered 
his office. 

“Mr. Soule?” the heavier and ruddier of the two 
inquired politely. ‘We just got off the train and were 
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going up town, but they told us your office was here, 
so we came right over. We represent the Allied Lumber 
Company of Detroit.” 

The gentlemen had already deposited their bags on the 
floor and were taking the chairs indicated by Mr. Soule. 
The heavier one hitched his chair close te the proprietor, 
while the slighter one sat over by the wall in a detached 
sort of way. 

“My name is Poole; I’m the treasurer of the com- 
pany,” said the heavier caller. ‘Mr. Wells, here, is our 
attorney. I brought him along —would you mind if I just 
closed that door, Mr. Soule?” 

Having received Mr. Soule’s permi ssion and closed the 
door, the treasurer moved his chair a little nearer and 
continued: 

“The fact is, Mr. Soule, we have a customer here whose 
account got in bad shape. He’s a very plausible sort of 
chap and he finally got into us to the tune of ten thousand 
dollars. He really wasn’t entitled to any such credit as 
that, and the long and short of it is I told him he posi- 
tively must settle up the first of the year or we'd have to 
close down on him. Well, to make a long story short, he 
did settle up in a way that seemed satisfactory. He 
offered us four notes amounting to ten thousand dollars. 
I looked up the signers and indorser and found they had a 
good rating, so we accepted the notes. I don’t need to 
trouble you with all the details, but something came up 
the other day that didn’t square with what he’d told us as 
to how he came to have these notes. We inquired a little 
and found out that, in fact, the explanation he’d given 
couldn’t be true. Now naturally, Mr. Soule, that raised 
a question in our minds as to whether there mightn’t be 
something crooked about the notes themselves, and the 
long and short of it is that Mr. Wells and I hopped on the 
train and came down here to find out. Now mind you, Mr. 
Soule, I don’t say there is anything crooked about the 
notes. Of course I hope there isn’t, but we feel that it’s up 
to us to find out. As your signature appears on the notes, 
naturally you’re the man who can tell us.” 

Mr. Poole then drew a large, shiny wallet from his 
breast pocket and extracted therefrom four notes, which he 
spread on the desk before Mr. Soule. The notes were for 
twenty-five hundred dollars each, due respectively in two, 
three, four and five months from date. Each purported to 
be signed by Benjamin Stubbs and James Pentwell and 
to bear the unconditional indorsement of Anson Soule as 
payee. 

Slowly and rhythmically stroking his beard with his 
right hand, Mr. Soule picked up the notes one after the 
other with his left hand and turned them over, glancing 
at the putative signatures of the makers and the indorser. 

“Rank forgeries, Mr. Poole—rank forgeries!” he said 
with an affirmative nod at the treasurer. ‘‘Any schoolboy 
that had ever seen Ben Stubbs’ signature or Jim Pentwell’s 
signature or my signature would tell you so.” 

Mr. Poole straightened back in his chair and looked 
solemnly at Mr. Wells, while Mr. Wells looked at him. 

“You don’t say so! You don’t say so! Well, well!” the 
treasurer murmured after a moment. “I wouldn’t have 
believed he was capable of such a thing—and yet, Mr. 
Soule, after finding out he’d lied to me I wasn’t altogether 
unprepared for it.” 

He gathered up the notes with mournful deliberation 
and replaced them in the large wallet, holding the latter 
in his two chubby hands as though it were some sort of 
funereal emblem. He sighed, turned to Mr. Wells and 
asked half absently: ‘‘What was that local lawyer’s 
name—or, wait a minute—I’ve got it here.” 

Opening the wallet, he presently found a memorandum 
among the many papers it contained and read the name: 
*‘Reimer—Joshua Reimer. He was recommended to us. 
Do you consider him a good man, Mr. Soule?” 

Mr. Soule replied that Reimer was considered a capable 
lawyer and directed them how to find his office. The 
treasurer replaced the 
fat wallet in his breast 
pocket and arose. 

“T needn’t say we're 
ten thousand times 
obliged to you, Mr. 
Soule,” he declared 
warmly. ‘And now, 
of course, you can see 
the situation. Wecan 
put that chap in the 
penitentiary; but that 
wouldn’t get us our 
money. Naturally we 
want our money if we 
can get it—any busi- 
ness man does. I don’t 
suppose there’s one 
chance in a hundred he 
can square us. Still, 
there’s a possibility. 
SoI trust you will 
regard this as confi- 
dential, Mr. Soule.” 
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Incidentatly He Loaned Money and Shaved Notes Clear 
Mr. Soule nodded, appreciating the reasonableness of a 


man’s wanting his money; but he held out no encourage 


ment “He couldn’t raise ten thousand dollars any 
more’n I could raise that grain elevator with one hand 
he said, pointing a otty forefinger the ructure 





mentioned 
‘Probably not; probably not,’’ Mr. Poole agreed sad] 


We can only try 


With that the strangers picked up their handsome 
gs and departed, alter cordially shaking hands with the 
proprietor. In that act Mr. Wells smiled, which was the 
first time he had moved the muscles of his face since 


entering the office. 











Lumbering to the other side of the office, Mr. Soule 
watched them proceed toward Main Stree He could 
ee that the conspicuou ign « he Hw ey oven pliant 
caught their eyes and that hile sing the ¢ iblishment, 
they kept looking over at it and talking together earne tly 

Thereafter that window had an irresistible attraction 
for Mr. Soule. He kept lumbering over to look out of it 
and finally placed a chair so | could watch 
rh is, hing Over an nou* alter the Calle s 
< e, Mr. Poole come down the stre r 
the oven nt. Half an hour later he and Humphrey 
emerged rand we ard Main Street. At that 
distance i z e inventor’s appearance 
to betray his state of mind, but Mr. Soule imagined what 


must be and contentedly stroked his beard. The midday 
dinner hour arriving, he reluctantly abandoned his post; 
and soon after dinner he was a bit disappointed at seeing 
Humphrey return to his office unaccompanied either by 


Mr. Poole or her hour passed and then 





ie sheriff. 


he saw Messrs. Poole and Wells coming down the street, 
arrying their handsome bag Mr. Poole alone entered 
the office. He seemed dow: 

“By gracious, Mr. Soule; by gracious!”’ said the treas- 
urer thoughtfully as he sat down at the desk. ‘*‘ That fellow 


could talk a man into anything! I suppose I’ve done a 








rather foolish thing.’’ He laughed somewhat sheepishly. 
“But, you see, he tells me he’s just on the point of selling 
out to some Chicago people at a big profit. Well, the long 
and short of it is, I’ve given him ten days’ grace. You 
see Now I feel, Mr. Si lie, as you putu right on this 
thing and as your name is ont forged pi 

entitled to know just what’s been done!”’ 


interjection in a burst of confidence and gr: 











produced the large wallet. A iegal-size en 

pape lolded into it Tearing the envelope in his co 
fidential burst, the isurer Ss} he 
desk. ' and short of it was that 





He 





note d dollars, payable i 

a ortgage upon everyt! Hum- 
phrey 1m essed, a ¢ le ol judgme assignments 
ol ile and fire 1 irance policies, some legal Waivers and 
Various other documents. The eontents of the thick 
envelope n tact nh a number ot papers which he 
extracted from the allet, made quite al ter over’ Mr 


He had also careful \ retained the four forged notes. 
he mortgage, 
yn record, nor 


, at the end of 





‘Tt’ ] + ‘ r 
lhe ten days was mer a sort ol truce 


assignments and so on were not to be 





was the forged paper to be surrendered 
Mr. Humphrey 
the slate would be wiped clean. 


thousand dollars the Allied Lumber Company would take 


produced ten thousand dollars 


Ii he did not produce ten 


ten dai 
ten day 


over all his possessions and he would stand trial on the 


forgery charge. 
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Mr 


discussion of the various phases: of this 





Poole entered into a thoughtful 
particular case and of the plague of 
solvent debtors in general. He became 
absorbed in the disct 
the minutes slipped 
Mr. Wells abruptly threw open the outer 
door and called: ‘‘ Here’s our train!’ 
‘Good gracious!”’ exclaimed Mr. Poole 

Hastily gathering up his litter of papers, he 
ed them into the envelope, thrust that 
into his pocket, warmly shook Mr. Soule’s 


hand, seized his bag and ran for the station 


ission, indeed, that 
by unheeded unt 





us the train was pulling in. 
Soule did not attempt to rise 
ing over and craning his neck, he 





tched the treasurer and attorney clamber 
on board and waited until the train pulled 
out. Then he bent over and picked from 
the floor where Mr. Poole in his haste 
had dropped it-—-one of the forged notes 
or twenty-five hundred dollars. He had 
seen the note fall, but hadn’t considered 
necessary to call Mr. Poole’s attention 
it Indeed, since the note purporte d to 
be payable to himself and to bear his 
indorsement it might fairly be considered 
as much his as any b dy else’s He regarded 
ey ee it a moment with a kind of affection, the 
caret t } 


ly tucked away in his wallet. 
One week later Mr. Humphrey again favored him with 











i Visit 
ca bring those Chicago men to time,” the inventor 
Lid he dropped into a chair at the proprietor'’s desk. 
he il man’s sick—left for F They won't 
do hing for another thirty days. i 
Ip inst it. Now look here, Mr. Soule, I want 





ip; 1 want to get out of here. I'm si 








Make me a ¢ h offer for my busine 
greatest barg ou ever i Spot 

Mr lit ud well beheve that the inventor s situutio 

is eve more desperate han ft nervous language 
imped, as ¢ ree da $ rd be een him andi V 
ency ind the pe ‘ ry He perceived that the 
young Man meant to get what cash he ec 1 and abscond, 
le Allied Lumber ¢ ’ W its unrecorded 
n nd forged note to whistle Mr. Soule 
nimsel as lillie objec { LO any amount of whist ng 
on the part of the Allied Lumber Company as he had to 
buying a business for a third of what it was worth. The 
only point in his mind was as to how little cash would 
Humphrey take. Calculating that the business must be 
worth at least twenty-five thousand dollars } 
having it transferred to some innocent | 





would act as h avent he could ave g at least te 
thousand dollars of the indebtedness Outstanding aga 
it, he offered tt ventor three thousand dollar 

Addison received the offer with great lignat 
declared the business was worth twenty-five thousand 


over and above all its debt could be sold 
for that to the Chicago people in a littl 
while; said he’d go right up to Mettav 
ll it to Truax. 


i 
Mr. Soule refle 





is supplied w he 
lookout for a good her 
! id, every hour the 
inventor’s danger half 
an hour, Mr offer to 

e thousand do liso 





But I want you to buy my house too,’ 











fro istice, Moreover, a ma who go 
ove business at five tl isand do 
ye nul rea [lo nouse 1 ne x t 
awa SO arte ino er ! hou! 
nagg ng, Mr. Soule agreed to ] he NOUSsE 
The inventor, as Mr. Soule had quit 
expected, Vas anxious t 


the next morning 
, a 


“tf <— 
) — 


office, where the other 
@ould be drawn, exe 
and the money paid 


Soule agreed, feeling ¢ 


that he had added at 











** He's Moved a Nasty Oid Shed Right Next to 











to | fortune and that Mr. Humphrey would de 

( eri iuled i i i Vitn a tortnight 
Next n ! r tt met punctua it tne iwyer othice 
i! Mr Re mer | CCECUt 1 to iraw A, rreat care the 
instrumer b hich the real and personal property, busi 
‘ ind good of the Humphrey enterprise would be 
duly vested in Mr. Soule. He had finished this laborious 
k; upon the table the deed to the residence signed 
by Humphrey and wife, and a check for seven thousand 


five hundred dollars signed by Mr. Soule; Addison had 


already signed the first document pertaining to the tran 


ler { the business and was reading over the second, when 
Lute Morrow--a shiftless employee of the oven pla it 
huffled in. He bore a telegram directed to his employer 


and explained that it had just been delivered at the oven 


Addison tore open the envelope, glanced at the message 


] 


younded from his chair. Tele 1 in hand, he waved 





Lute from the room and as soon as the door was closed 


‘It’s all off! I won't do it This is from Warner 
Warner, the president of the Chicago stove concern. He 


wires he’s coming back from Florida next week. He want 
me to mee him in Cl ago and close the deal It means 
twe five thou i ¢ lars twenty-five thousand over 





and above the debts! I won't sell it to you!” he declared 


to Mr. Soule, waving the telegram rather wild; I won't 
do it! I can get twenty-five thousand next week!" 

Mr. Soule, having reflected upon his t argain over night 
was secretly quite as anxious to see the deal concluded as 


i 
he supposed Addison to be. Mr. Reimer’s extreme delib 





eration in drawing tne up had annoyed him, and th 
terruption Was € et £ rritating; but he had never 
for a moment k g f the n point in his fe 
a co yusness Of what I! ille contained er 
present in! I 1a he did t ra morme hi 
remarked significant Nex et el Obviously, to 
man h onl o da grace, next week was the 
me as next ce i s Addison sat down lim; 
yn the corner of the table, Mr. Soule cor jacent roked 
beard. He could f feel the folde trip of: paper 
in | et 
I won't do it! I tell 1 1 won't do it!” the invent 
muttered, ¢ i k A t Mr. Soule ili¢ reckle 
; I'll go to Mettawan and see Truax; I'll throw the 
whole tl iv ! You've g to give me went five 
nu red 10re \ lve got to give € event hive hun 
dred for the b ‘ and twent e | red for the 
i eee 
A barga bargain!’’ Mr. Soule re rte ing? his 
a beg z » trer ea ¢ While I mall eyes 











Continued on Page 72 
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Codperation Among the Mormons 





They Practiced Irrigation Twenty Years Before the Rest of the United States Had Dreamed of Reclamation 


“AST year when the investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington brought out 
the fact that the reason for the non-advance of 

farming interests in the East and the Middle West 
was that the middleman absorbed from fifty to sixty per 
cent of the consumer’s price, leaving the farmer only about 
thirty per cent, the one great remedy proposed on a!! sides 
was coiperation. Let the farmers of the East get together 
in cobperative marketing associations similar to that of the 
citrus-growers cf the Southwest. Let the farmers get in 
direct contact with the « ity huyers, so that food could pass 
directly from grower to eater without any extortionate rake 
off to the middleman. If the middleman’s absorption of 
sixty per cent could be eliminated it would mean thirty per 
cent higher prices back to the farmer, and thirty per cent 
lower prices to the consumer. Likewise, when the cost of 
living reached the zenith, about a year ago, when eggs were 
selling at fifty cents a dozen though millions of dozens were 
rotting in cold storage; when porterhouse was selling at 
twenty-eight cents a pound to the city. man while the 
country man complained that he got small share of the 
advanced price of beef; when milk that cost nine cents a 
quart to the consumer returned only three cents to the 
dairy farmer—the one universally proposed remedy was 
coéperation. Let the city consumers get together in 
coéperative buying and selling associations similar to the 
great codéperative stores of England. Platform and press 
rang with the record of that colliers’ and factory workers’ 
association in which it took the humble worker a year to 
save up his first pound, or five dollars, to establish coépera- 
tive stores, which now mjnister to millions. It was 
pointed out that even backward Russia had coéperative 
dairies numbering hundreds of thousands, and that little 
Denmark had become the butter-and-cheese factory of 
Europe because of the codéperative system. The great 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome got busy 
collecting figures from every country in the world, and 
issued a document advocating coéperation as the hope 
and revolution and salvation for the farmer from eternal 
financial damnation. 


A Cure That Cost Too Much 


Bur if the cure were so sure, why did the farmer remain 
poor? Why didn’t he take the easy nostrum and live 
happy ever afterward? Right therecameintherub! The 
dead-sure-cure cost money. Farmers ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of chancy crops and middle- 
man’s greed hadn’t money to experiment with new- 
fangled notions. 

The city man between the devil and deep sea of a family’s 
hungry stomachs and a loaf of bread that cost twice as 
much as it used to or shrank to just half its former size 
which is saying the same thing in another way—hadn’t 
any money to pool with some other city men and establish 
coéperative buying associations. 

It was pointed out that when the citrus-growers of 
Southern California came together in their big marketing 
issociation, the first thing they did was to whack down 
money for packing houses and salaries, or go to the bank for 
the money and give their personal notes as security; and 
as many of the citrus-growers were millionaires in other 
walks of life they could afford this new-fangled coépera- 
tive game. Even the factory workers of England had to 





By AGNES C. LAUT 


spend a year saving five dollars before they had capital to 
establish the first of those codperative stores that have 
multiplied so wonderfully. 

Coéperation seemed to cost capital. That was the 
difficulty alike in the way of city buyer and country seller; 
and as far as I know only one system of coéperation has 
been worked out in America without a cent of ready 
money, without the assumption of one cent of debt, with- 
out mortgage or loan or collateral, a system that returns 
to the farmer ninety per cent of the consumer’s price and 
turns back to the buyer the sixty per cent middleman’s 
profits. It is the oldest and most successful form of 
coéperation known in America. There is not a single case 
of failure on record where it has been tried. It creates 
communal life, communal buying, communal selling. No 
man catches sight of a penny of ready money, so he can’t 
spend it; and if we grow rich not by what we make but by 
what we save, these “‘codps’’ must grow very rich indeed. 
As a matter of fact, under this system a balance on the 
wrong side of the accounts is impossible. If debt is not 
allowed any balance that exists must be on the right side; 
and though the hopelessly unfit must under any system 
remain at the bottom of the ladder, it is a system of 
coéperation that tides every hard-up past the lean years. 
It has its faults and its defects and its tyrannies—as every 
rigid system has—and these will be told in their place 
but the fact remains that it is the one system of coépera- 
tion possible without the expenditure of money and, there- 
fore, workable among the poorest communities, which 
need it most. 

I refer to the system of coéperation worked out to such 
success by the Mormons. It has nothing to do with 
plurality of wives or with their religion; neither is it polit- 
ical. It is purely secular. Yet it would be safe odds to 
wager one hundred to one that their religion would not 
have lasted ten years if it had not been intrenched and 
bulwarked and girt round as by walls in absolute financial 
security for every member of the community. It is a 
system that secures every member against want. It 
makes it possible for every man to be successful if he 
wants to; to get ninety per cent returns for his labor and 
his produce; and if he is a drone and doesn’t want to be 
successful, it makes him keep up with at least the tail end 
of the procession, whether he wants to or not. The one 
essential point to remember in the system is—there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, haphazard. 

Where the producers of the East and the Middle West 
sell haphazard to whosoever comes and the consumers 
buy haphazard from whosoever sells, the Mormon system 
controls the selling and controls the buying, and aims 
to make its members absolutely independent of outside 
influence. 

Early in the seventies the Mormons came to Winslow, 
Woodruff, Snowflake and St. Johns, of Middle Arizona, as 
destitute of worldly possessions as a people could well be. 
They came to what was then considered a desert. They 
practiced irrigation twenty years before the rest of the 
United States had dreamed of reclamation. They came 
where there was no market, and within two years they 
had created one. 


**T’m not out on a religious still-hunt,” I said to one 
of the oldest Mormon settlers of Arizona, ‘‘ but what 
I want to know is how you work out your system of 
coéperation. The Eastern farm is near its market; 
and the average Eastern farm is going behind. You are 
remote from market. Yet since ’78 you have forged 
ahead. What is the secret of the financial success of your 
farm colonies?” 

“The sole secret of Mormon success in farm colonies, 





he answered, ‘‘is coéperation; and coéperation was force ] 
on us here by the terribly hard conditions that confronted 


us. It’s too dead easy for you New England people—you 





are not forced to get together. When we can 
were a persecuted sect. That forced us tog 
there was such danger from hostile Indians that we actually 
had to live in one big house that was like a fort. We 
hadn’t any money to pay for big engineers to put in our 
irrigation projects; so we had to put in projects with our 
own hands.” 





How New Land is Spied Out 

“V JE never attempt farm colonies by a sort of hit-and- 

miss method. Wesend a competent man to spy out 
beforehand; then when the colonists go in we don’t risk 
letting them learn by costly failures. We send with them 
a competent man who knows the local farming conditions 
and can advise them the first year. For instance, when 
our people went up to the Big Horn, conditions were new. 
We might have had to learn by two or three years of crop 
failure. That would have borne too heavily ona people 
who went in poor; so we sent in with them a man who, as 
a traveling missionary, had learned all about the peculiar 
methods necessary in the Big Horn country. Consequently 
we hadn’t the usual failure of first years. Our people 
thrived from the first. 

“That brings up the real function of our traveling mis- 
sionaries. You outsiders wonder, perhaps, why we keep 
our traveling missionaries wandering over every country 
when there may not be a conversion or single case 
of proselyting. You know these traveling missionaries 
have to sustain themselves as they travel. Well—what is 
the object? How could that missionary have guided and 
advised our people on the Big Horn if he had not first thor- 
oughly known the conditions there? Believe me, our 
missionaries are out for more than converts. They are out 
to learn the methods, the secret of the successes, the 
market requirements, the development and advancement 
of every section where they travel. That is the real treas- 
ure trove they bring back to us. If you compare this 
to the average colonizing of farm settlements, I think 
you will see how we are bound to succeed where a certain 
percentage of the others must fail. 

“Do we use the tithing fund to establish our new colonies? 
Yes and no; that is, we never use the fund to send out a 
colony as the Salvation Army of England, for instance, 
uses a fund to send out its colonists; but our aim is to 
make each farm colony a unit independent of outside 
influence. Therefore, the tithing fund affords money to 
build the first gristmill and the first sawmill, so the settlers 
can get bread and lumber at a minimum cost. Then 
money is advanced to establish school and church; not 
much, however, not more than twenty or thirty dollars a 
month. For reservoirs? Never! We do not believe in 
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spending what we don’t possess. Our irrigation system 
cuts out rake-offs for contractor and banker and bonding 
company and promoter. Our farm colonists get together 
under a competent director and build their own reservoir. 
The work done by each man is credited on the books. 
Consequently our water rates seldom run above one dollar 
and a half an acre, where other projects cost from four dol- 
lars for alfalfa to six dollars for most fruit and twenty 
dollars for oranges. 

“But irrigation is only the beginning of our farm 
colonies. When produce is raised we must create a market 
for it; and we must have a market where our people can 
buy what they need and not send the money out of our 
community. This brings you to our coéperative store 
system. If the local demand is not sufficient to take care 
of all we raise—as was the case when we began here forty 
years ago—then the codperative store takes the produce at 
current market values and gives credit on the books for 
what the farmers may need to buy, or else pays outright in 
cash. At the end of the year the profit to the store from 
handling the produce goes to the shareholders in our stores 
as a dividend. Our stores are owned by our colonists. 

““How do we raise capital for these stores without a cash 
assessment? Well, I'll tell you how the stores of Wood- 
ruff and St. Jo and Holbrook were established without 
assessing any of the colonists for cash payment. When we 
came here in ’78 there was no local demand for farm 
produce. Today there is. Then our nearest market was 
Trinidad, Colorado—five hundred miles away. One group 
of men contributed teams and drivers—the man’s share 
being entered in the books at the rate of two dollars a day, 
the team charged up at four dollars. We sent our wool, 
our hides, our grain, our beef and our mutton out to the 
market. Payment was taken not in cash but in goods for 


The Imdependemce of 


our first coéperative stores; and all who had contributed 
goods, teams or drivers were entered shareholders in the 
coéperative stores. You can see why we could not follow 
the English system of charging less to our own buyers 
the country was filling with people not of our faith who 
bought from our stores, and we had to charge one uniform 
market price all round. For the same reason we had to 
pay one uniform market price all round; but the profits 
came back to the shareholders who were our own farm 
people. Of course the lazy man who did not bring, so 
much produce as his neighbor did not have as high credit 
on the books. We were organized under strictly coépera- 
tive laws; but being one cooperative community, lf a 
hard year came when on account of drought or the burst- 
ing of the dam the crops were poor, by our credit system we 
could tide the hard-ups past the lean year. That the debt 
would ultimately be paid we had security in the fact that 
the hard-ups were shareholders in the store, and the share 
could be appropriated for payment 
always keep a sinking fund to tide the general community 
past lean years. If the fund is not needed it is at least out 
at interest for the benefit of the shareholders. I may add 
that the shares in our coéperative stores usually stand at 
two hundred dollars where par is one hundred dollar 
two dollars where par is one dollar 


“But the very keystone of our coéperative system is our 





Then, of course, we 





communal dwelling. We have the house with its acre or 
two in the village and the main farm outside; or else our 
holdings are so small that the whole community is like a 
suburban town; and there is none of that loneliness « 
acterizing country life that drives away the young people 
When you drive out to Woodruff or St. Jo or Snowflake 
you see how communal dwelling is the keystone of Mor 
mon codperation. At Woodruff dwell one hundred and 
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fty people, using less than six hundred acres all told, and 
making a better living off these small holdings than prairi: 
farmers do off three hundred and twenty or four hundred 
and eighty acres. Counting out the children, this gives 
Woodruff an average farm holding of only twenty acres, 
and some of the most prosperous farms are smaller. 

Doors, latches, blinds, furniture —all are home-made; 
for when men had to bring in ‘their household goods five 
hundred miles by ox team they brought few and learned 
how to do without things. Don't judge, however, from the 
paucity of store plush and bric-a-brac that there is poverty 
At St. Jo you will find a couple of farms not larger thar 
wenty acres, each of which has amassed a fifty-thousand 
dollar fortune to its owner. Codéperation, however, goes 
farther than buying and selling and village dwelling. The 
stock of a Mormon farm colony is run in one large com 
munity herd, which can be protected and guarded by a few 
icient hands. This custom dates back to the old lawless 
days when cowboy and Indian alike thought it perfectly 
legitimate to rustle other men’s herds. 

I asked Mr. Fish, the historian of the Mormons and one 
f the leaders at Woodruff since '78, how much water- 








rights cost him under their system of coéperation. In 
Woodruff water rates are higher than usual, because the 
floods on the Little Colorado have carried out the dam 
seventeen times. He looked up his books. For a year and 
a half the total had been twenty-eight dollars for sixteen 
acres 

‘*When you have figured up the cost of production and 
the profits from the coOperative store, what percentage of 
the consumer's dollar does your farmer receive?” 

I asked this question of the codperative store manager, 
of the leaders at Woodruff and Holbrook and of the 


Concluded on Page &2 





Dermot 


Aim Irish Kairy Story—By Charles Battell Loomis 
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NEEDED some masonwork in the cellar of our 
lumbering old country house, and after asking the 
local stonemason half a dozen times when he could 

do it, and receiving the nonchalant reply that he'd 

come round to it “some day when he wasn’t busy,” [ at 
last got him to say that he thought he would “come 
tne next Monday Sw 

As | knew he would need a helper, [ inclined one of 
ny walks in the direction of Dan MacCormack’s modest 








white house and engaged that handy man and raconteur 
for the Monday following. 

“Is it Wiliam Bradford's go'n’ to do the job?” asked 
he. 

“Yes; he thinks he’ll be able to come.” 

Dan laughed heartily and I went on my way. 

The following Monday I rose early so as to be ready 
to see the beginning of the job. The rest of the house 
was sound asleep, early rising in the country being a 
thing that does not appeal to my family. For me, five 
o’clock would not be too early—but that’s neither here 
nor there. 

Promptly on the curtailed blowing of the Harrington 
whistles —curtailed because some sensitive souls could 
not stand their mellow blasts—well, at least, they are 
mellow three miles away —Dan came, with his lunchpail 
in his hand. 

Mr. William Bradford, however, was elsewhere. As it 
afterward transpired, he was busy on a job he hadn't 
finished so soon as he’d expected--being paid by the 
day —and he didn’t show up at all. 

“The independence of some of these New England 
Yankees fills me with pride,” said I to Dan—-‘‘only when 
| feel its effects I sometimes wish I could nail ’em to an 
engagement.” 


R AT E D J OQ H WN R 


Dermot Had Got Hold of a Little Bit of Magic 


“Oh, Will’ll come whin he’s ready; an’ it’s not Pri 


reminds me of the 





Taft could make him come sooner 
indepindince of Dermot O’Beirne.” 
Breakfast would not be ready for an hour. What better 


y . > 
than to hear all about Dermot? 


Well, the way of it was this wa,, an’ it consair-rned a 
eouple of fathers an’ a couple of childher. 
fathers was a small far-rmer in the County of Cor-rk, wid 
about ten acres—they’d been given to his gran’father 
Lar-rd Kenmare for savin’ the life of his daughter fron 
drownin’ in the Lakes of Killar-rney; but he was as inde 


pindint as if he was a king. Hat off to no wan, not ever 


& 





a + 





—e ~{ 
eee i Ving 
™ — 
» Lar-rd Kenmare himself —of course 
idson of the tir ar-rd —an’ the fines 
lf held | r a Ww he ¢ ount I 


r was ould King Colum, the most melar 
all Irelan’ He'd lost 


bor-rr an’ divil a smile 


111s beloved vile 


ted the face 





AUTHOR'S NOTE — There evidently some mystifica- 
on in Dan’s mind in regard to his chronology, for the 


‘ ‘ 3 
Lords Kenmare, unless I mistake greatly, do not run 
} 


mack to the time when there were kings in Ireland. 


However, it will not spoil the story to let it stand. 


Dermot, the far-rmer, had lost his wife—an 


a good 
lor sne was ughest-timpered woman in 


Cor-rk an’ bothered the life out of Dermot whiniver he’d 





ich Was not olter On'y for his not be’n’ 


a drinkin’ man he'd have taken to drink on account of 





the tongue of his wife But wan day, in the 
midst of a quarrel wid a neighbor, she choked to deat’ 
l’av 1 beautiful ger-rul of elve yar 

Eileen was th’ apple of her father’s eye; an’ whin the 
wife was under ground an’ a heavy stone upon her—for 


ed to do the right thing -the far-rmer was 





ome as much as his wor-rk would l’ave him; an’ often 
little Eily would go to the fields wid him whilst he worked. 








Niver a man shall take you from me, me dair,”’ he'd 

» her; an’ she’d say: ‘‘ No, father; I hope you'll not 

t ‘ em take me Sure yu’re the be ma ne 
er-r happy I am to be wid you 

Now King Colum was tt ol that way of think at all 

at all as regards childher, for the wan thought of him wa 
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to get his son Prince Mahan married an’ him livin’ in his 
own castle, about a mile beyant. 

“But I don’t love anny wan, father,” says he, very 
respectful. 

His father looked at him wid the sad eyes of him. “It’s 
meself that loved,”’ says he; ‘‘an’ what good did it do me? 
The yair from me weddin’ scar-rce up an’ me dair wife died, 
avin’ you. No; l’ave love out of it. It’s aisy to see that 
if you succeed to me t’rone an’ don’t marry there'll be no 
king whin you die. Marry anny wan at all an’ give me u 
gran’son, so | can give up me remainin’ yairs to trainin’ 
him to crown-wearin’ an’ all the rest of it.’”’ 

And Prince Mahan said: “What if I t’rew away mar 
riage on an ould harridan for the sake of givin’ you a 
gran’son--an’ thin, wan o’ those fine days, run across a 
ger-rul to fallin love wid-—a pretty mess I’d bein!” Prince 
Mahan got more excited as he talked to th’ ould man. 
**Sure, two wives to wan husban’ is unhair-rd of in Irelan’; 
an’ it’s not likely the bishop would let me divoorce meself 
from the horrid ould thing I married —bad cess to her! To 
think of me gettin’ hitched to a thing like that, wid a 
painted face on her an’ half the yairs in a century since she 
was droolin’—’tis the crime of me life that 1 would do it, 
just to pl’ase you.’ 

And Prince Mahan was very angry indeed, until his 
father said: ‘‘But, Mahan, me boy, ye’ve married no 
painted harridan at all at all. It’s no wan ye’ve married, 
more’s the pity. Go you an’ find the pretty ger-rul if 
ye want to. Love or no love, bring home a 
wife; rich or poor, ugly or beautiful, makes not 
a bit of differ—but be quick about it, for I feel 
the hand of deat’ on me an’ it’s not manny yairs 
is left me.” ; 

So the sorrowful ould king gev his blessin’ to 
Mahan; an’ the lad star-rted out, more for the love 
of travel than for anny wish to get a wife. He 
was dressed somethin’ elegant, wid a cloak of this 
gold cloth an’ a diamon’ as big as a robin’s egg on 
the end of his watch-chain. A fine, handsome 
young felly— an’ the devil’s own pity if a harridan 
got the likes of him. 

"Twas some yairs since Dermot’s wife had died 
an’ Eileen was now a _ beautiful ger-rul just 
approachin’ eighteen. Sure, she loved her father 
as if he was her mother, an’ he loved her so much 
that it made him sad for thinkin’ how turrible it 
would be if he lost her. But whin he’d look at 
her comin’ across the grass wid his lunch he’d 
laugh aloud. 

Bein’ that far-rmin’ didn’t take up all his time, 
Dermot had got hold of a little bit of magic an’ 
often used to amuse his daughter by exhibitions 
of what he could do. 

He could bring a hound in full ery after a fox 
right up to the feet of him, an’ make it slather wid 
joy at seein’ him; an’ he could char-rm a bir-rd off 
her eggs, an’ make bir-rds sing at night, an’ make 
hens crow an’ rooks talk. "Tis not sayin’ such 
things was right, but I tell the tale as it was told 
to me 

Handsome young Mahan, on a fine bay hor-rse 
wid a tail that dusted the road, canter-red the 
beautiful highways of Irelan’—sure, it’s a pity 
they’d not be imitatin’ thim over here. Roads as 
smooth as glass an’ no hills at all—hills ayther 
side, but the road cut through like a railroad. 

Gran’ for automobiles, but there was none of thim 
things in thim days. 

At manny an inn Prince Mahan stopped an’ 
manny a pretty maid gev him good mor-rnin’, but 
the hair-rt of him went on pluggin’ wid never a lift 
of its eyelids. 

Wance he kem on a ger-rul washin’ clothes by a 
river an’ stopped to pass the time of day wid her; 
an’ the thought kem to him that perhaps such a 
yer-rul as that would make a good queen, but whin 
she opened her mouth to talk she’d not a tooth in 
her head-—an’ wid the flat of his hand on the 
hor-rse’s flank he was away on to the next town 
for his dinner. 

Of coorse he paid manny visits to the gintry, 
but the ger-ruls of that class didn’t distur-rb his 
sleep at all at all. He'd been used to thim at home 
an’ he passed thim by widout a thought —always 
civil an’ wid a joke, but wid no thought of mar- 
riage, though manny’s the mother set traps for him 
an’ manny's the ger-rul’s hair-rt flutter-red- like an 
aspen on a still day. 

Wan day Fileen was all alone, her father havin’ 
gone to mar-rket. The ger-rul was puttin’ a motherly 
ould hen in a coop. Sure the hen had stolen a nest 
an’ the night before had brought in sixteen chicks 
of the color of gold; an’ now Eileen, very happy to 
have so manny chickens as a prisint from the hen, 
had cooped the mother, an’ the little chicks was 
runnin’ all ways for insects an’ the like, the 
mother knowin’ Eileen too well to be tellin’ the 
chicks anny tales about her. Sure, ye know that 





young chickens believe their mothers like some people 
believe in books, an’ if they give a bad character to a man 
or woman or cat comin’ nigh it’s under the hen the young 
uns’ll scuttle, afear-rd of their lives; but if she says some- 
thin’ pleasant an’ flatterin’ they go on wid their ’atin’ an’ 
fightin’ widout a fear in their gizzar-rds. 

Sure, no wan could think of a tale agin Eileen, she was 
that gentle an’ winnin’. Two of the chicks had just stepped 
in the palm of her hand, where they were makin’ continted 
noises -when a voice in the road said: 

‘Good mor-rnin’; an’ could you tell me how manny miles 
is it to Mallow?” 

Eileen stood up, the two golden chickens in the hollers 
of her two han’s; an’, tossin’ the hair out of her eyes, she 
says: “‘Some says ten miles an’ some says four-rteen; but I 
think it’s six meself, for I can walk it in two hours.” 

Glory be! Ye should have seen the young man who 
asked the question whin she answer-red him. Into his 
cheeks the red blood came an’ wint t’ree times, an’ he 
was clenchin’ the fists of him widout knowin’ it, an’ 
breathin’ har-rd. 

A fine handsome felly he was, wid a cloak that would 
cost as much as ten fer-rtile far-rms, an’ it was gold thread. 
The hor-rse he was ridin’ was a shade of brown that had no 
name, for there was no other hor-rse like him in the king- 
dom; an’ its tail would have made one of these rich 
Americans anxious vw cut it off, for it dragged on the ground 
whin it wasn’t plumin’ behind him. 


“Will Ye Sit Where Ye are or Try Standin'?"' 
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Whin Eileen saw the handsome young prince she didn’t 
know annything was the matter with her, but whin he got 
off his hor-rse an’ came nigh her the hair-rt of her began 
to beat —an’ she not at all afear-rd of him or annything else. 

Now Prince Mahan had just dined off a fine salmon an’ 
some new peraties in an inn not a mile away, but whin he 
saw Eileen he realized that he was very hungry for eggs or 
milk or tea, or annything there might be in the house, so 
long as she sair-rved him wid her own han’s. Oh, he was 
har-rd hit, an’ the very fir-rst bull’s-eye that had ever been 
scoor-red on him. ‘I’m nair famished, me dair. Could ye 
be after tellin’ me anny inn where I'd get a bite or a sup?”’ 

Now he put it that way to give her a chance to make a 
fine speech an’ invite him in; but she had a good dale of 
her father’s indepindince, an’, though she liked the looks 
of him, she didn’t see that she had anny call to provide food 
for princes or kings or anny wan at all. So she said, very 
pleasant: ‘‘Sure, there’s an inn a mile ahead at the fir-rsi 
four cor-rners ye come to. Good mor-rnin’ to ye.” 

Prince Mahan put his hand on his hair-rt an’ gasped. 
“Is it as far as that?” said he. ‘Thin, for the love of 
Heaven, take pity on a star-rvin’ man an’ let me have a 
cup of water 4g 

“Sure, there’s fine nourishment in a cup of water, but 
there’s more in a jug of it,”” says she. An’ thin, feelin’ 
sorry for him, for the hair-rt of her was as tender as let- 
tuce, she says: ‘Perhaps a couple of fresh eggs would be 
more fillin’. Do you watch thim chickens an’ see that no 
fox gets thim, an’ I'll save ye from star-rvin’. It’s 
nobody likes to see famished princes in the road 
whin there’s so manny peasants better used to 
star-rvin’.”’ 

Wid that she set the two chickens on the ground 
an’ went into the house. Prince Mahan took a 
step toward the coop. The mother hen began to 
talk. ‘Look out, childher; there’s wan o’ thim 
princes that never does anny wor-rk. Ye’d better 
come inside.” 

Into the coop ran the last runt of thim, an’ all 
snuggled under the mother, some of thim peepin’ 
out fearful-like from her feather-rs to look at the 
turrible monster. 

**Tt’s not very civil th’ ould hen is,” said Prince 
Mahan, steppin’ intothe kitchen. ‘‘Whinshe seen 
me comin’ she called all the chickens home. Sure 
I’m no fox.” 

“No; but you're a prince, an’ me father says 
there’s little good in the likes of thim. Hens is 
very wise. Will two eggs be enough or do ye want 
t’ree?”’ 

Now Prince Mahan was that satisfied wid his 
dinner of salmon an’ peraties that he wondered 
could he edge in another mouthful at all at all; 
so he said, ‘Two; an’ boil thim fifteen minutes” 
the crafty gossoon! 

‘Sure, I’ll get ye some stones outside an’ war-rm 
thim up for ye if that’s all ye want,”’ said she, wid 
a laugh that made him glad his father had suggested 
travel. 

Now Eileen wasn’t used to havin’ a man in the 
kitchen—on’y her father; so she said: 

“‘Won’t your hor-rse run away, an’ him not tied? 
Why don’t ye go tie him to the sycamore outside?” 

Prince Mahan sat down on a chair as if he was 
in no hurry, an’ said: 

“He'll stay there forever—so long as he hair-rs 
me voice. I never tie him—on’y talk to him wance 
in a while.” 

He called to the hor-rse, who whinner-red in 
reply; an’ Eileen saw he was bint on stayin’ in the 
kitchen— which is no place for a man. 

‘It’s a lovely little home ye have here. Are 
your parents livin’?”’ 

‘*Me mother’s been dead manny yairs,” said 
Eileen, “‘but me father takes good care of me; an’ 
he’ll soon be back from mar-rket.” 

“Tt must be fun to be a far-rmer,” said Prince 
Mahan. ‘Nothin’ to do but drop things into the 
ground, wait for the rain, an’ thin dig thim up 
an’ ate thim or pick thim off the bushes. Does 
peraties grow on bushes?” 

“An’ vou an’ Irishman?” said Eileen, wid 
contimpt. ‘‘Peraties grows on fuchsia trees whin 
the fuchsias have done bloomin’ 4 

“Ah, stop! Ye’re makin’ game of me. How 
am I to know, an’ me in a palace all day wishin’ 
for bedtime?” 

“It’s glad Iam I’m not a princess,” says she, wid 
a toss of her head that gev a wrench to his hair-rt— 
“to be idle like that! Sure, no day is long enough 
on a far-rm—there’s so much to do, an’ arl of it 
pleasant.” 

“Ts it har-rd lair-rnin’ to be a far-rmer?” asks 
Mahan. 

“Not for far-rmer folks that have somethin’ 
in their heads to begin wid. I can’t say how 
*twould be for a prince,’”’ says she wid a cur-rl of 
her pretty lip. 
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aten in the 
an rode to 


Mallow, where he 


Saucer 





saw his hor-rse fed 
an’ thin wint to bed, 
l’'avin’ a call for 
el ven o'clock that 
nignt. 


At eleven, the 


moon bein’ high, he 








bein’ clever wid 
legs, he was there 
before midnight. 
There stood the 


} 


plow invitin’ him 





‘ 


to his task an’ there 


lay the field all 
q ilver in the moon- 


Wid a snor-rt of 


contimpt, Prince 


next moment wa 


“I Hope Ye'll Settle Nair Us, Your Majesty"’ swearin’ like a 


“Sure, it’s har-rd ye are on princes,” said he. 
known manny?’ 

“I’m lookin’ at me fir-rst; but there’s lots of things ye 
can know widout sight.” 

The eggs was just done to brickbats whin Dermot come 
home an’ seen the fine hor-rse outside his door. 

“Sure, none but gentry rides hor-rses likethat. I wonder 
what king is waitin’ to see me. I'll go in by the kitchen 
an’ keep him waitin’ a little longer, so he’ll not get too 
uppish.” 

Into the kitchen he goes—an’ there is Prince Mahan, 
chippin’ the shell off an egg, an’ Eileen pour-rin’ a glass of 
milk like a maid in an inn. 

‘“*What’s the name of this inn, me dair?”’ says he to his 
daughter, m’anin’ to chide her. 

“Sure, father, it’s not a dead man ye’d have in the road 
beyant an’ us wid plinty to ate? This is Prince Mahan, 
son of King Colum; an he rode too far widout food.” 

“Yes,” says Dermot drylike; ‘‘he ates like a famished 
man’’—him noticin’ the way the prince was nibblin’ at the 
har-rd egg like he wished it had never been laid. 

Prince Mahan was no man’s fool, an’ he rose to his feet 
an’ said: “‘I don’t know your name; but I want to tell you 
I’m willin’ an’ anxious to be payin’ your beautiful daughter 
the complimint of marryin’ her. All over the kingdom I’ve 
sought for a wife to pl’ase me father, but I was glad to find 
none, for I never saw the wan I could love. I 
came here an’ saw this beautiful ger-rul I says 
‘Mahan, it’s you she’s got!’ An’ the more I've talked 
wid her an’ hair-rd the sauce in her tongue the more 
detair-rmined I am to do her the honor ‘y 

Dermot rose to his feet in anger. He'd been sittin’ all 
thetime the prince was standin’—to show his indepindince; 
but now he walks up to Prince Mahan an’ say 
man, nobody can marry my daughter an’ 
It’s an honor for anny wan—prinee 
even think he could have my daughter’s han¢ 
couldn’t. No! If the pope himself offered to marry her 
I’d give him me blessin’ an’ tell him the way to Rome. I 
have but the wan daughter, an’ she lives wid her father. 
Isn’t it so, Eily?”’ 

“Sure it is, father,”’ says Eileen, but wid a 
you might say of sadness in her voice. For Prince Mahan 
looked fine wid the afternoon sun bur-rnishin’ 
of him. 

“T understand your feelin’s, an’ if she was my daughter 
I’d not let her go; but I love her. Listen! No doubt in 
the wer-ruld the king me father’ll make a princess of her 
when I take her back—an’ he’ll add hundreds of acres to 
your far-rm.” 

“The divil fly away wid such idees,” said Dermot, 
sittin’ down agin. “I’ve enough of a far-rm to kape me 
happy an’ well; an’ if you was to call me daughter the 
Princess of Heaven she’d not be anny prettier nor anny 
more lovin’ than she is. I’m satisfied wid her as she is 
an’ it’s no wan else’ll ever take her away whilst I live!’ 

Now Prince Mahan was wan of those young min that 
don’t know whin they’re bate, an’ he wint on ar-rguin’, 
until at last a thought came to Dermot, an’ he said: “I'll 
not say you can have Eileen, but I’d like to know the 
metal of ye. I’ve a plow beyant that’s enchanted. Do 
you come tonight at midnight an’ plow the acre that lies 
east of me stable; an’ if-it’s done by sunrise I'll give ye 
l’ave to call on Eileen in me prisince an’ make yourself 
happy lookin’ at her, but I'll not say ye’re anny nairer 
marryin’ her.” 

Quite happy, for he was never dar-rnted be difficulties, 
Prince Mahan bade them good avenin’, wid thanks for the 











honor. 





little touch as 


the gold coat 


“Have ye 


pirate, for he 
of him was tinglin’ for all 


the wer-ruld like a thousand needles was prickin’ thim 


couldn't let go an’ the hands 


An’, push all he could, he couldn't budge the plow. 
““Where there’s a way in there’s a way out!” says he. 
as I can an’ tl 


“Meantime | might as well be as ai 
* Wid that he straddled the plow; an’ quick a 


it out.’ t | I 
wink he began to sink a furrer in the field as straight a 
the road to per-rdition—though they say that’s crooke 


“Sure, I hit on the way out!” says he, beginnin’ to whistle. 


Up an’ down he plowed until the moon sank in the wood 


wor-rk was done his hands was set free 


itterly tired Out an slept on the ground t 





he was woke up be the far-rmer cryin’ « 
in sur-rprise. 
Sure, you're no ordinary prince!” says he 
“Did I ever ay 1 was?”’ asked Maha 
““An’ how did ye do it?” 
“The only way,” ays Mahan. 





“Young man, I’ve taken a likin’ to ye Dri 
avenin’ for a smoke an’ a bit of a « t 
‘ oe »” 
An d 





by ridin’ up an’ 


A mile up an’ tk * he’d pass the hon 


a mile down and back, an’ the 


See Was sne out 





ra a bit ol a 1OoK did he get 
as in the fields wid her father. Tl ive 
at the front door knocki! 


"ould man. 





Eileen flashed him a look of the eye that tould him she 
was glad to see him agin, an’ th’ ould mat 
smoked the tobacker in a pipe he'd had since he fir-rst to 
up smokin’. Just t I le, an’ not because 

Dermot ne e th 





<i him by 
Inendly- 


like; an’ Mal 





Suddenly Der 
eave I’ve bes 
Kin Of another 





“‘Go ahead 
me back’s 
enough for a - 
thing.” 

**This’ll not exer- 
( j set y our t 
The moon has ris¢ 
an’ it’s a fine nig 
for 1 walk. Do: 
an’ Eileen go to 
Mallow an’ ba 
along the } ligt 
road.” 

Eileen gev a 
an’ Prince 
Mahar nair rly 
dropped his pipe, 


but he managed to 


‘ { 
Star-rt 
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ignt fora 





it’s not too lar io! ar 
Eileen. 


















Dermot, an’ goe 
cupboard an’ come ack wid a bottle an’ a glass. 
“Young man,” says he, “it’s a matter of a couple of 
gue 0 Mallow; an’, for fear ye'll get weary, take a 
K OI this betore : ; 

N er yh " he } } e¢ ; v i ‘ - 
it Mal test a he All 

Here to me ] re ‘ } ileen! W if ne 

ks the stuff in the gla r! Are yé 


amouse,t 


Dermot is watchin’ Mahanasacat watche 


nge in the look of him at it all, though Maha 
nair breal n’w a grei; ior whin he looked a 

leen it was an ould hag he saw, wid on'y wan toot! 
r head an’ squint eye an’ a skin | ke moldy parchmint. 





‘Tis some inchantmuint, 





t, la ighin’ to hin elf, wint out to his stable to 


* cow for the night 





1 down the hor-rse a a thing he’d 
to have done hours before 
Kileen, never havin’ taken a walk wida felly before, wa 
"al ir-rmed to be out so late. The shyness 
ew her I e Mahan, but the alar-rmity drew her 
} } 


an’ he, shudderin’ at the hideous sight, put 
round her waist an’ tried to be gay an’ light in 

Laib Sure, Eileen had no knowledge that her lool 
An’ the 
grin an’ nair made him sick 
They'd gone about a mile whin Prince Mahan is struck 
thought, an’ he says: ‘I’m feelin’ a bit faint. Do 
| willer an’ I'll run back an’ 


ink of the stuff your father gev me.”’ 


gone, Dut smiled i he pretty way of her. 






no wan in the 





me so muct good, do you take at 


Kileen, accustomed to obey her father, obeved her lover 


Glory be to all the saints!”’ shouts Mahan, for Eileer 








pre er than eve But the poor ger-rul, after wan 
at Prince Mahan, gev a low shudder of a « ry like the 
n’ of a keer rushes headlong for home. What 
é et n she looke he prince was a frightful 
i? | gntie eye n deep red sockets, an’ thick, 
ilps, a f cneet oO! it was horrible! 
e poor ger-rul never stopped runnin’ till she was home 
She met her father cor " out of th stable. ‘“‘Oh, 
her!’ she cried, run? into his ar-rn **Prince Mahan 
tur-rned into a turrible ould man that *twould rob ye I 
yn to look )} | ever il oO see him ag it !’ 
H er beg g We me daughter,”’ sa 
re fe r father \ I did I tell ye 
] t NI ‘ set ed Don’t be afear-rd 
ever seein’ him ag for he’s saddlin’ his hor-rse 
ride home to! 
\ , Kileen was cr be her-rself, thinkin’ of 
f l ‘ M i hye re he got ould 0 
\ all day long Prince Mahan waited in the inn at 
r C as ( tw t ght he ria¢ 
| it hor-r o Dern house, ar I Dermo 
me o the door he j re after E oe 
Der? smile i , e Sf g? i 
‘ ‘ H she 


Continued on Page 69 


“Sure, I’'tt Get Ye Some Stones Outside an’ War 
Thim Up for Ye if That's Ath Ye Want’ 
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AR TER FORTY 


By Al. W. ROLKER i": 








"ESS than half a generation ago, if a man had not 
made a success of himself by the time he was forty 
years old he was voted a hopeless failure. There was 
a saying, “‘A man never will amount to more than he does 
at forty”; and, whether this were true or not, that settled 
it. It made no difference how faithfully and how intelli- 
gently a man might have worked, and what odds he might 
have had to contend with owing to circumstances over 
which he had no control, the bare fact that he had failed 
to show results by the time he had reached the half-mile 
post of life was enough to. rob even his best friends of their 
‘onfidence. It never occurred to any one that his failure 
might be caused by some peculiarly trivial mistake that 
it would require a commission of lawyers to ferret out, 
and that in reality had nothing to do with his inherent 
worth. It was enough that he had not shown symptoms 
of a climb. He had been “ weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.”” He was a fizzle— an “also-ran” — who 
might plug away at his hopeless task with his nose to the 
grindstone and with chances for success a thousand to 
one against him 

Today all this has been changed. Thinking men do not 
concede that because a man has not achieved success by 
the time he is twoscore, or even threescore, he is hopelessly 
beaten. They realize, of course, that according to the laws 
of chance he is less apt to hit the bull’s-eye in the time 
remaining to him than he was when he had the best years 
of his life before him; but they figure that his knowledge 
and ripe experience will more than offset what little of 
success in the lives of men is due to luck. They maintain 
that, in the long run, good luck and bad luck offset each 
other; so that in the course of a lifetime there is no such 
thing as luck. In their opinion there are sound, tangible 
reasons why men swing themselves to the lop; and con 
versely, if the career of a man who works faithfully and 
intelligentiy turns out flat, somewhere in the mechanism 
of his methods a grain of sand is obstructing a balance 
wheel or a hairspring 
it -that is the problem. 


lo locate this grain and to remove 


Square Pegs in Round Holes 


YHE reasons why the average man who is hard-working 
and conscientious and intelligent may nevertheless fall 
short of success are numerous; but the reason why he 
turns into a chronic failure is that he does not realize how 
simple it is to improve his lot. He has lost contidence in 
himself. He has ceased to rebel at what he thinks is his 
fate. There are difficulties to be surmounted and he balks 
at them, It does not strike him that he is master of his 
own future and that he can build this up with certainty as 
absolute as that with which an architectural engineer can 
erect a skyscraper. For centuries it has been bred in his 
bones that faithful, intelligent work will win out in the 
end; that a “‘rolling stone gathers no moss.’’ Therefore, 
he goes plugging his way down the years, looking a little 
dazed and hurt because he is literally obeying all the old 
prescriptions and still is not making anything of himself, 
If only he would stop long enough to search at the bottom 
of things he might find that he is wholly unsuited to his 
present work; that the quicker he lets go of it and gets into 
line to which he is udapted, the quicker he will make 
his mark. He might recall, perhaps, that again and 


again men who could not begin to compare with him for 


“On and After This Date the 
Assistant Manager of This Office 
Will Be Mr. Leonard Smith, 

Sole Applicant for the Position 


efficiency had 
been promoted 
over him; and 
comes to real- 
ize that, in busi- 
ness, modesty and conservatism are 
not invariable virtues, and that it 
behooves a man to get out into the 
limelight and beat his chest and toot 
his horn— always within reason, of 
course--and bring his good work to 
the attention of his employer. He 
may find, upon stopping to analyze 
the invariable stumbling-block of 
his career, that a quick temper or 
an objectionable manner, neither 
of which reflects his own true self, is 
the cause of his undoing. He may 
find that he is working in a line 
wherein there never was a future for 
him, or in a line that has changed 
under pressure of industrial and 
other conditions so that it is useless 
to pursue it. He may find that, 
though he is a crackajack man per 
sonally, he has wasted years working 
for a third-rate concern that never 
could have anything to offer him, 
while all the time he might have had for the asking a 
splendid chance with a leading concern in his line. Ina 
word, he may find that, while he has been wasting time 
regretting the wrecking of an early ambition, with half 
an hour’s intelligent reflection he might long ago have 
succeeded in realizing his dreams. 

How the resourceful man in every-day life fights against 
the ball and chain that is keeping him down and how he 
leaps to the front once he has cut his fetters—this is an 
interesting story. He may be a druggist, started by his 
father on a career that looked prosperous, who has never 
been a success as a business man because he has in him the 
genius of a wonderful mechanic. He may be the owner 
of some big wholesale business that came down to him 
through his family and that melted away under his hands 
because he had not so much business sense as a cigar 
Indian — Nature having intended to make ascientist of him. 
He may bea lawyer who should have been a clergyman or a 
clergyman who should have been a lawyer. He may be a 
bachelor with few or none dependent upon him or he may 
be married, with the weight of a family to burden him. 
He may have money saved to see him through a tight siege 
or he may be living off the salary due him next payday 
Business man or professional, married or single, proprietor 
of a bank account or penniless, his 
recipe for success remains the same. 
He must bring himself to realize that, 
no matter what his age, his success 
lies within his own hands; that the 
sole reason of his continued failure 
is because he has ‘“‘thrown up the 
sponge,’ and that the world is us 
wide open and ready as ever to wel 
come him. The rest is nothing more 
than a matter of lifting himself by hi 
own bootstraps, 

If there is one man more than any 
other who seems hopelessly in a rut 
it is the office man who has passed 
the age of forty and has a family 
dependent upon him. Unlike the 
salesman whom the merchant con- 
siders a producer, whose financial 
success depends largely upon his own 
skill and efforts, and for whose sery 
ices there may be competition, the 
office man is considered a consumer, 
whose work is a mere matter of rou 
tine and from whose skill and faith 
fulness the house does not expect 
material benefits worth mentioning. 

He is in the same category as the 
rent collector and the gas man, with 
thousands of equally good men ready 
to pounce on his job and fill it prop 
erly at something like half his salary. 
In his line there is little hope for 
him, and he knows it and lives a life 
wearing a tame smile and wondering 
what will become of him in old age. 

How thousands of every-day men 
are helping themselves out of thi 
predicament every year is best illu: 
trated by actual incident In the 
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BY GAYLE P. HOSKINS bookkeeper 
stuck in the rut 
of the office man. He was a man well past the forty-year 
mark. He had been with the concern for twenty-two years 


and earned the princely sum of twenty-five dollars a week, 


which was as much as he would be able to earn in this 
department even if he grew as old as Methuselal 

For years he had seen stockboys develop into ‘ou 
salesmen” and earn sularies three, four and ever live 
times as high as his own. One day, when a clever young 


salesman who had come to the firm as stockboy only tive 
years before received a promotion that paid him double 
the salary paid the office man, old enough to be his father, 
he went home to his wife and three daughters broken- 
hearted. Never before had it struck him so icily that he 
was a failure simply because he was in the wrong line. 
Twenty-two years of faithful service--only to reach the 
limit of his earning power, with four women to support, 
and at forty-seven years of age to have to lunch off 


a sandwich and a glass of ice-water, and not a dollar 


saved toward the only certain thing in life that is 


confronting him old age! 


How One Man Got Out of a Rut 


lesen the firm had blown up or kicked me out twenty 
years ago we should have been better off,’’ he explained 
to his wife. 
they’d give me the chance; but they won’t. Tothem I’m 


‘IT can sell goods as well as the next man if o 


an office man, a penpusher, an inkslinger; and they can't 
understand that this does not mean I’d make a failure as a 
salesman. And the worst of it is, it would make no diffe: 

ence where else I went ever} body would tell me the same 
thing. If it weren’t for that I’d throw job « 


here else as a salesman—anc¢ 





begin somew 
nerve to throw up a sure thing at my age, when one has 
been a failure, and begin life all over again. Some j 

d I’ve got one of them. There's 





are worse than none 
nothing in it but sure poverty at the end, for we'll never be 
able to save acent. We're walking along a tightrope that 
leads against the blank wall of a precipice. A change means 
everything to gain and little to lose.” 

Until the small hours of the morning the husband and 
wife sat together and threshed matters out. When they 
finished they had formulated a definite plan. 

Next morning the bookkeeper interviewed the head of 


the firm, who helped him liberally to advice, but would not 

hear of trying him on as a salesman, even on a commission 

basis. The best the office man could get was a promise of 
an hour off each after 


noon to see whether he 
could find an opening 
for himself, 

From the beginning 
this man showed that 
he had the n 


a salesman inh 





began by ‘ 
services just as he 


vould have sold 





r any other commod- 


r twelve big silk cor 
cerns, with any one ol 
which he would have 
liked to connect; so he 
called on the head 
firms in these estab 
lishments, explained 
his case, got pern 

ion to eall from time 
to time to see if t! 
happened to be 
opening and laid « 
for himself a regular 
route which he coy 
ered every fortnight. 
It might have been 
that in time he would 
have landed a job in 
this way, but he waxed 
suddenly rebellious 
and took the bit 
hetween his teeth, 

“I’m sick of going 
round and telling 
people what [ am,” he 
Thirty: Nine He Was Reading argued, “Telling a 
man you're an office 
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“If Onty the Firm Had Btown Up or Kicked Me Out 
Twenty Years Ago We Should Have Been Better Off" 


ian and asking him to make a salesman of you is like 





offering a man a mule when he wants a horse. Here’s 


He walked boldly into a silk house he had not called on 
before and saw the head of the firm. 

**I’m a salesman,” he said— which wes true, for he wa 
even then selling his services. ‘“‘I struck this town this 
morning ’’—-he lived twenty miles out in the country. “I 
want to land with a first-class house. I’m willing to prove 
my worth by ” 

Inside of thirty minutes he had the salesman’s job he 
sted half a lifetime and from the very beginning he 
ught to bear the compelling 
enthusiasm of a beginner tempered by the experience of 


years of maturity. The first week he brought two new and 


starting to work on commission. 





proved successful, for he br« 


to his people. The second week he brought 


Dig accou 


back a big one that had been lost owing to a dispute two 
years before. And so he went on. Inside of a month 
he was given a twenty-dollar-a-week drawing account. 
Inside of a year his total income, salary and commissions, 
was more than fifty dollars a week. By that time he had 
turned into one of the mo successful big-local-trade 
salesmen in the business. Before he had been eighteen 


months with his house he was sought after by other silk 
houses. He had the satisfaction of turning down a three- 
thousand-dollar offer from his former employer —thanking 
him but informing him that his people had met the offer, 
wherefore he could see no point in maki ig a ¢ hange. He 
is with this house yet and will scale higher as his trade 
ncreases, for today he has been selling for only two years. 

What this bookkeeper succeeded in doing thousands of 
others who seemed tied hand and foot for life did before 


r him. They figure that any 


him and are doing aft 





man who has appearance and is no fool can sell a 
thing with merit for which there is a demand, and that 


Vv . ) } 7 re king ‘ i] int 
any line wherein others are making a good living is a 





good-enough prospect for them. ike our book- 





keeper, stick to the line wherei ed up techni- 





cal knowledge incidental to their office work. Others 
boldly Stab into brand-new fleids wit! hict they have 


not the remotest acquaintance and make a big succe 


out Of what seem unpromising ventures 


When to Speak for a Better Job 


MAN who was fifty-five years old was cashier for 
a second-rate wholesale house that paid him at the 
end of fifteen years’ service the munificent sum of twer 


dollars a week. He had a wife and a crippled daught« 





to support out of this and had not a cent of nis own | 
the world. At times, when he looked into the future, 
he became desperate; but, no matter how he thought 
until one even- 


ing a well-dressed young book agent called at his house 


and pondered, there seemed no solution 


1o sel] him a set of books. He did not b ly any books, 





but he engaged the agent in conversation and | 





that the young man Was selling books In the evening as 
a side line and that he was averaging on commissions 


nearly fifteen dollars a week. 

“If that fellow can clear fifteen dollars a week selling 
books two or three hours a day, I ought to starve il 
I can’t earn twenty dollars a w ek, working full time,” 


he argued. He went to a well-known publishing house 





for advice and was referred to a reputable concern in 
need of good agents, where he would be properly 
coached and broken in by an expert book salesman. 
““You’ve taken leave of your senses!” encouraged a 
friend. *‘A man of your years to ‘ta 





row up asure thing 
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“The only sure thing I’ve got is the prospect of star- 
vation,” the other returned. 

When a man of fifty-five undertakes to canvass books 
because he has faith in the business he’s apt to make things 
hum a little. He could not do much in the line were he 
to wear an I’m-doing-this-while-laying-for-a-better-job air; 
but the very faith he has in his line carries his prospects 
with him, which is precisely what this man succeeded in 
doing. 

Three months after he began his job he was given the 
best territory in the city of New York to work in. Four 
months later he was in charge of the New England district 
with sixty-five men under him and a twenty-eight-hundred- 
dollar salary, aside from territory commissions. By the 
time he was sixty years old he was sales-manager for hi 
eoncern. Shortly after this he was found dead in bed of 
which has nothing to do with the story, 
except that it closes our incident with the fact that betwee 
an insurance policy and what he had been able to save thi 


man left his wife and d iughter eighteen thousand dollars 


heart disease 


not so bad for a man who spent most of his life finding 
himself. 

Not infrequently the man who is an employee and is 
making a failure of himself finds he has been held down by 
the absurd reason that he did not try for advancement 


He finds he worked faithfully and intell gyentily, leeling 


employer's eyes glued to a spot behind each ear, confide 


that the “‘boss’”’ appreciated what he was doing and 
would use the first opportunity to promote him. It did 


not strike him that his employer had a thousand more 


important things to do than to worry about the future of 
an employee whom he could judge only perfunctoril it 
did not strike him that the employer could not look 1 le 
him to read what good-will and conscientiousness were 
written there; it did not strike him that for these reasons 


he had to seem to his employer like more or less of an 


} ] 


automaton, and that if only he had known enough to 


ask for advancement his employer, even if he had beer 


obliged to dec] ne, Would have looked upon him irom a nev 
viewpoint and would have credited him as a person of 
common-sense ion 

Among the sm: whe 





middle age, something like 





> turn to the fact that at last fi 
that nothing comes to the man who fails to try for a prize 

Examples of the uccess of the man who knows enough 
to use his tongue can be seen 1 il! t ever business 
establishment. One instance ¢« th ed three 


years ago in the office of a certair company 





-¢€ mploye d, 


where something like a hundred deskmen 


ill doing pretty much the same character of work. Among 


these clerks were many old-timers who had been with the 
ompany tor years; also, a new cierk, a man ol forty-five 
wv lorty-six years ol age who had been employed by the 
ompa only six months and was ear g fifteen doll 

i Weer 


he assistant manager of the office dropped dead one 
lay while on the pier. Next morning the new clerk went 
o the manager. “I was sorry to learn of the death of 
Mr. B »” he said; “but this will leave a vacan 


I have not been here as lo g as any ol the other men and 





litt 


I suppose I’ve got little chance for advancement, but | 


ve obliged if you'd permit me tin? i 





He Pitied Himself Because His Career Had Been Biasted 






























































He Had Forgotten Everything He Had Ever Learned, 
But the Books Brought Back the Old A. bition 





The manager did not give much ences wement. “I 
don’t see how | can pror ote you Over the hei.d {the clder 
men, Mr. Smith; but put your application in writing,” he 

ivised. 

For a week or ten days politic ere loose in that office. 
Each man was telling the other that he the other—wa 

ire to be appointed, though each felt in his bones shat 
the appointee ould be none other than himself. Ali this 
time the manager wa tting t t fa gle one of the 
oid hands had shown intellige e € igh to apply tor the 
iob he would |} e got it Dut, barring the newest nm an, 
each man was dead from the ec il One morning this 
notice appeared 

i after this date the assistant manager of thi 

be Mr. Leor Smitt ole applicant for the 

SLOI foll wed the choice ol Smit! who tor 
alr t a year, du gani f overtook his chie’, 
ran the office—r from eight in the morning until 
eleven at night, until he as on the verge of a nervou 
breakdown. From fifteen dollars a week as clerk, a 
is tant manage the n } ongue was raised to 
fort ed r | tr t later he t 
friend the office , resigned <« g to | r he } 

t I rmer cierh ed ipfe ! ‘ 


One Raised Himself; the Other Raises Chickens 


a torv of the office manager may seem li « 
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platform on the sidewalk. 


One day in an elevated train he recognized from a news- 
paper cut a prominent and wealthy countryman of his, a 
multimillionaire, known the world over. 

“He'll likely tell me to go to Hades,”’ he 
“but here goes just the same.”” He addressed the wealthy 


man and introduced himself as 


As a result of the conversation he had an appointmer 
to meet his new friend next morning and at t 
interview he returned to the store just long enough to 


resign and draw his 


f 


} 


bounce” to give him incentive or for a miracle to happen 
for a fine “soft snap” to look him up and beg him with 
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connect with them. 
desperate by his dismal outlook, however, did he begin to 
lie awake nights trying to solve the riddle of how to land 
a job with one of these houses. 
The feat of landing a job with one of these big houses, 
ir 


He had not a ghost of a chance for tears in its eyes to grab it. 


advancement out of his cubbyhole next the cellar elevator 


He wants a position that pays 
him well and that has all the earmarks of offering him a 
comfortable future, but he regards it as beneath himself 
to go from one firm to another and hun 
puts him in a class that is asking charity. 
consider the fact that an architect, a lawyer, an engineer 
or any other professional who wants a good job visits one 
headquarters after another and calls on office after office 
Yet, in business as in the professions, 
but often a man is 


where it was next to impossible to gain a personal 
even with the heads of departments and where every 
opening was snapped up like a fly in a trout pond by 
friends of employees on the inside, was a difficult one. He 
by writing three brief, to-the-point letters, 
representing himself as an expert accountant who wanted 
to better himself and pointing to long years of service 
the only two places where he had been employed. These 
letters he sent simultaneously to the three biggest banking 
establishments in the city. He fully expected his letters to 
wander into a wastebasket, but in two cases he received 
answers informing him that there was no opening. For 
the second time he sent three letters, to three other houses. 
He received two answers stating that his name had been 
and at the same time the third letter of the 
first trio came, stating that his references had been looked 
up and that he might call for a personal interview. 

He began with an increase of sixty per cent of his old 
eighteen months he had devised a 


until he lands one. 
the best positions are got in this way 
forty years old before he realizes this enough to try it. 

The case of an assistant office manager in the employ of 
one of the biggest banking houses in this country illus- 
trates an experience that is happening to scores of men 
This man was a bookkeeper and cashier for a 
little chemical concern that paid him eighteen dollars a 
For ten years he had chafed in the employ of these 
people; and though he stood alone in the world he realized 
it was getting time to save enough money for a rainy 
day, for he was fifty years old. 

Often he had walked past the buildings of world-famed 
in a certain financial district, had looked at impress- 
policemen and had 
envied the luck of men who were drawing big salaries 
because they happened to 


coming 
home town in the old country —which wi 


pay. He had a job that paid him eight 
times what he had been earning and it looks permanent. 

There is little doubt that, out of every ten 
fizzles at the age of forty and seem weighted with a mill 
stone.tied about their necks, no less than five can trebly 
better themselves for the trivial bother of trying in the 
right way. The stumbling-block is that the average man 
either does not knew how to go about finding 
for himself or else lacks the initiative 
hunt for what he wants. He is waiting for the ‘ entrances guarded 


these concerns just 
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Not until he was made sufficiently 


] 


interview 





(Continued on Page 57) 


Tile MUSICAL OUTLAW 


MAN dropped from the 
shoulder of Tom Ketchum’s 
Hill and rode leisurely 
through the X Q Z pasture toward 
theranch. He had been three days 
on top of the hill, with nothing 
but a hambone and a hunk of 
dry bread—and he was hungry. 
Securely hidden behind its piled 
rocks, one can see anything ap- 
proaching ten miles off in any 
direction; and he had descried a 
horseman moving on the road to 
San Angelo. The horseman would 
have to return the way he had gone. 
At the gate leading out of the 
pasture he saw above his head a 
placard posted over the notice which 
warned trespassers: 


$100 REWARD! 


This sum will be paid for the appre 
hension of the man who murderously 
sulted and beat Sol Livermore most 
te death near Christoval on the night of 
» eleventh, afterward throwing him 
t» an irrigation ditch. The dastardly 
issailant is described as about five feet 
six inches in height, sandy complexion, 
and with a mole on his chin. He wore 
a mask, a wide felt hat and overalls. 





,WirE ANY INFORMATION AT THE 
SHERIFF'S EXPENSE. 

The rider scanned the placard a 
second time and scratched his head. 

“*T need a hundred bad,” he said 
reflectively. 

Then he got down from his horse 
and led him among the trees and 
thick green brush that bordered the 
Seuth Concho. He was a striking- 
looking man, dark as the ace of 
spades and quite six feet in height. 
In walking he held himself flat- 
bellied and stiff from the hips, which 
is the horseman’s gait. 

It had just occurred to him that 
he would not ask for food at the 
ranch. One cannot wander across 
country nowadays, with towns 
sprouting every thirty miles on the 
face of the land, and apply for a 
meal without arousing suspicion; 
more especially if one be mounted 
on a horse that shrieks of breeding 
in its every line. About six o’clock 
the rancher would go down to the 
stables to feed the stallion and 
jacks; so he would wait. 

It would be five hours at least 
before the man he wanted returned 
from town. He squatted behind 
a clump of mesquit and peered out 
at the road—a rider would show 
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“Six Feet High, Dark Complected and Shaved Clean. 


plainly. It was not more tha iforty 
yards. Having satisfied himself of 
this, he extracted a mouth-organ 
from his overalls, carefully removed 


particles of tobacco from the rin 


andtunedup. Soon he was playing 
On the Suwanee River ina plaintive 
tremolo. His horse turned his head 


to listen in mild wonder. 

At six-thirty, by the shadow of a 
fence-post—he had no watch—he 
opened the lid of the rancher’s ice- 
box and scrutinized what offered. 
There were cucumbers and cold 
potatoes and a pitcher of 





already had in his hand a slice of 
cold beef, discovered under a tin 
on the kitchen table. 

“Tf you'll open the lower door 
you'll find tomatoes and lettuce,” 
somebody said behind him. ‘“‘ How 
do you like ’em—French dressing 
or mayonnaise? I keep both.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” the visitor 
answered civilly. ‘‘I’ll just eat ’em 
this away. I don’t want to be no 
trouble.” 

The rancher stepped up to the 
porch beside him and, rummaging 
in the refrigerator, brought out the 
vegetables mentioned and placed 
them ona plate. His caller went on 
eating, but he kept close tabs on 
every motion, for he was doubt 

“I couldn’t find nobody about,” 
he explained, “‘and I was that 
hongry I just took to it. Sort of 
surprised you, I reckon, didn’t it?’ 

“Oh, no; not at all. If you'd 
got neighbors that do the things 
some of mine do, a crack between 
the eyes wouldn’t surprise you.” 

This gave food for reflection. 
However, the caller was still too 
hungry to worry over trifles. 

“What’d you say your name 
was?” he inquired. 

“T don’t recollect sayin 

““Mine’s Walker,” he volun- 
teered —‘‘ Luke Walker.” 

““Mine’s Murray Henderson,” 
said the other. 

He held out his hand and Walker 
took it, with the first sense of 
comradeship he had experienced in 
months. Having eaten all he could 
hold, the visitor tilted back in his 
chair with a sigh and felt anxiously 
in all his pockets. Luke had done 
this twenty times before and knew 
well there was nothing in them, but 
he showed pained surprise. 

“Say, you ain’t got any ciga- 
rettes, have you?” he inquired. 
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Though He Heid His 
Breath to Hear, He 
Could Not Catch a Word 


‘Sure! Help yourself.”” And Henderson tossed over 
several packets of tobacco and paper. 

They talked carelessly on indifferent subjects while the 
after a terrific day’s work trying to 
burn up the world. A bullfrog croaked from the South 


Concho and wild doves were cooing amid the trees. An owl 


un went to his rest 





hooted far down, near the dam. Henderson’s dog came to 
sniff at the visitor. He growled when Walker offered to 
pat him, but pre | flopped on 
is back to have his ribs scratched. A string of cattle 


ciled and 








wound slowly over a rise toward the corrals and a jack 
brayed in its stall. 

‘It’s right peaceful,’’ Luke remarked, and he drew out 
his mouth-organ. The rancher regarded him anxiously 
Luke was giving the instrument a preparatory polish. 

Said Henderson: ‘I say, you aren’t going to play that 
thing?”’ 

“Sure! You've been right kindto me. What 
to have?”’ 

“Wait,” his host begged—‘‘ Wait just a minute, Mr. 
Walker.” 

To Walker’s considerable astonishment, Henderson 
went hurriedly indoors. Left alone on the porch, Luke 
stuck his hand inside his shirt and kept it there. Suddenly 
he stiffened and got halfway out of his chair. He had dis- 
tinctly caught the click of a gun-hammer; but what fol- 





d you like 





lowed seemed to puzzle him. There was a soft whir, as of 
well-oiled machinery, and the next moment a human voice 
rose in liquid sweetness. Luke had never heard any- 
thing quite like it and it gave him a peculiar, tingling 
sensation up his spine. As the golden sound soared in 
Rudolph’s narrative from La Bohéme, he dropped back into 
his seat and tried, with unsteady fingers, to roll a cigarette. 
Henderson rejoined him. 

““Where’ve you got him hid out?”’ Luke asked. Nobodys 
could fool him that way. 

“Oh, that’s a machine.’ 

“Tt is? I swan!” 

He did not move a muscle while the song lasted. Twice 
the rancher spoke to him, but he might as well not have 
been on earth for all the notice Walker took. When it was 
finished he coughed and inquired what the man had been 


singing about. 

“Is that so? 
amazing, ain’t it?’ 

Henderson went in to put on another record 
called to him: 

“T done heard a feller sing at one of these here moving- 
picture shows in Albuquerque once. Say, it was just as 
clear as a bell. Silver Threads Among the Gold, it was; 
but this guy of yours can sing most as good as him.” 

Again, as he listened, he expressed astonishment that a 
foreigner should be so gifted. It struck him as contrary to 
the scheme of creation. 

“‘It’d take a lot to beat that dago feller,’’ he admitted. 

“Wait. Here’sthe best yet. This’ll make your hair curl!” 

The rancher stood by and watched with the pride of a 
father in his child while his guest drank in the sextette 
from Lucia. He saw Walker grow tense and the toes of his 
boots begin to move slewly up and down. 

“It fair makes the hair lift at the back of my neck,” he 
confessed. 

When Journet came crashing in with his pipe-organ bass 
Luke could stand the strain no longer. 

“Jumpin’ Jupiter!’’ he exclaimed, wiping beads of 
perspiration from his forehead. ‘“‘That gen’l’man’s a 


He’s one of them aagos: That’s most 
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What’s it all about, anyhow ? 
What’re they saying to each other?” 

As well as he could recall, the rancher told him the 
tory of the Bride of Lammermoor. It was dark upor 
the porch new and he could not see his visitor’ 


sure-enough man. 


face; otherwise Henderson would not have been so 
nonplused over the insistence with which Walker 
requested him to go over and over certain portions o 
the tale. As a diversion he played two solos b 
opranos, but his guest evinced impatience. They 
vere all right, of course, and doubtless those wome1 
could sing, but it sounded too much like screeching lor 
his taste. What had the fellow done when he learned 
that his sweetheart was married to another? — Walker 
t coming back to the Bride of Lammermoor. 
‘Say,’ he asked abruptly, “‘ what time is it?”’ 
‘About nine. Why? You're going to stay all 
night, aren’t you?” 


Luke made no answer, but appeared to listen intently. 


+ 


‘How far can you hear any one coming along that there 
road?” 
‘Well,’ said Henderson, ‘‘that depends. It depends on 


the wind and on whether you're deaf. I can hear 
than some others. What’s up?” 


let me know when it’ 


‘ 


farther 





please? I’ve got to get moving th 
The rancher promised he would 








d W alker composed 
himself to hear more music. After a while, Henderson led 
him into local gossip. At the outset, Luke assured him 
that he came from a far country and knew nobody there- 
about. Had Mr. Walker heard of the attack on Old Man 
Livermore? Yes, he had seen a notice; and he in jure d 
after Mr. Livermore’s health. Henderson informed him 
that the farmer would probably survive, although he was 
still in a precarious condition. What nobody could under- 
stand was Livermore’s reluctance to speak of the affair. 
They had been unable to extract anything from him which 
could be used in the pursuit. Even when pressed for a 


description of his assailant he had professed not to have 


seen him. 
‘I believe he lied,’’ the rancher went on. ‘It doe 
stand to reason you couldn’t get a look at a fellow while 


that fellow was } ounding the daylights out of you the way 
he did. Don’t you think so?” 


“It looks that way,’ Luke replied carelessly. 

From that the talk drifted on to the subject of Liver 
more’s relations with his neighbors. The rancher was of 
opinion that he had no enemies. His wife was dead and his 
only daughter was married to Bill Hathaway. 
said that she was forced into this wedding, but he scouted 
the rumor. It did not seem plausible that a girl of her 


ais 
irit could be coerced. 





Some had 





He knew nothing of the pre 





lary arrangements, but he was willing to swear that 
Hathaway had a good home and was happy now. 
**Sure,”” Walker said rather sullenly —“that’s always the 


Way, aintit. 





Shortly afterward he inquired what sort of a man this 


a 
“Bill’s a pretty good citizen,” the rancher returned 
promptly. 
“That don’t mean nothing. I've seen a heap of square 
men what weren't good citizens because they never had no 


chance. People give ’em 


‘Oh, no,” said Hender- 





son, aughing; ‘“‘you’re 


g 7 
wrong there, Mr. Walker 


It takes a pretty substan- 







in LO MaKe a good 


he isn’t all right 





} 

private lile, sooner 
or r he ll vet in | 

I ! ili g i 
ni public reiatio 


‘You figure, then, that 


1 always gets what's 








the question reluctar 


‘You betI do! Retri 


bution is my religion. A 
marl may not get his 
reward or punishment in 


a form you or I or the 
neighbors can see, but he 
gets it all the same. 
Both reach him for what 
he has done—right in this 
life usually.” 

‘Some of ‘em is 80 
cussed mean they couldn't 
get all they ought to,” 
was the bitter rejoinder 
“They don’t live long 
enough.” 

He was not a cheerful 
companio! Every time 


: 
Henderson broached a 
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topic, Walker would either say “‘Huh-huh” in a bored 
one, or he would curtly cut into the talk on another tack. 
Ihe rancher humored him, putting on a fresh number 
Usually he 
the soloist was singing and 


rom time to time when conversation lagged. 


explained something ol 





to this Walker gave an attentive ear. Yet his thoughts 
would stray and he would in glum silence, occasion- 
ally stroking the dog 

Say,” he burst out that yarn of yours about the 
bride made me think of a friend of mine. What'd you say 
to : , , 

‘Go on,” said the rancher when he paused. 

“ Well, it’s like this: Supposing a girl promised to marry 
a feller and everything was fixed up hunky-dory —and the 
ol’ man seemed will id then that feller did something 
her and him didn , 80 they gave him the go-by 
what'd you say to w ‘eal like that? Sort of raw, I call it; 
don't you?” 

“I don’t know,” Henderson answered cautiously 
‘What'd he make a break for? If he thought enough o 
the girl he’d have behaved himself.” 

Sure!’’ Luke snorted. “I reckoned you'd say some- 
thing like that. That makes me tired. No man ain’t an 
‘1 all the time.” 

‘You asked me, you know, the rancher reminded hin 
“Let’s not talk of it, ther What's the use? It don't 








affect you or me: 
‘Sure not; but we was speaking of them things.” 
There was a rattle of horse’s hoofs on the road from tow! 
Walker jumped up and started for the door, but the rancher 
reached it ahead of him 
*Mind the machine!” he yelled 


ittend to him 


‘Watch out Bhi 
He leaped off the back porch and sped down the patt 
, i gate. With one 
urried glance at the whirring record, Walker dropped out 
He held 


a .45 six-shooter in his hand. The rancher and a rider were 


SI 

, 
A horseman had pulled up at the r 
j 


of the window and crouched behind a rosebush. 
talking in low tones just I eyond the fence; but, though he 
held his breath the better to hear, he could not catch a 
d. At last the man wheeled his horse. He galloped 
away into the dark. 
** All right, Brother!"’ he called back. ‘Adio 
When Henderson returned, his guest was holding the 


wor 


record with both hands to prevent it from spinning 
round. 

‘Il couldn't see how to stop it,” he apologized to his 
host. “‘That there needle was abumping and scratchi1 


‘It doesn’t matter. I don’t expect it’s hurt,” said the 











} e for a feller to drop in, ain't it?" Walker 
questioned. 

“Oh as the doctor. He wanted to know 
vhere ’ Henderson replied. He added, 
“Whew! wiped his face with a handkerchief, though 
i spank blowing through the house from 
the sout ll you have now?” 





For half an hour the machine continued to grind out 
tunes. Once Henderson suggested courteously that h 
visitor must be tired, but Walker repudiated the notio 


It was close to eleven o'clock. The two talked in casual 


Concluded on Page 74 
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al GOBOTO the 
traders come off 
their schooners 
and the planters drift 
in from far wild coasts, 
and one and all they 
assume shoes, white 
duck trousers and vari 
ous other appearances 
of civilization. At 
Gobotomailisreceived, 
billsare paid,and news 
papers, rarely more 
than five weeks old, 
are accessible; for the 
littkh island, belted 
with its coral reefs, 
iffords safe ane horage 
is the steamer port of 
call, and serves as the 
distributing point for 
the whole wide- 
scattered group. 

Life at Goboto is 
heated, unhealt hy and 
lurid, and for its size 
it asserts the distinction of more cases of acute alcoholism 
than any other spot in the world. Guvutu, over in the 
Solomons, claims that it drinks between drinks. Goboto 
does not deny this. It merely states, in passing, that in 
the Goboton chronology no such interval of time is known. 
It also points out its import statistics, which show a far 
larger per capita consumption of liquors. Guvutu 
explains this on the basis that Goboto does a larger 
business and has more visitors. Goboto retorts that its 
population is smaller and that its visitors are thirstier. 
And the discussion goes on interminably, principally 
because the disputants do not live long enough to settle it. 

Goboto is not large. The island is only a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, and on it are situated an Admiralty coalshed 
where a few tons of coal have lain untouched for twenty 
years—the barracks for a handful of black laborers, a big 
store and warehouse with sheet-iron roofs, and a bungalow 
inhabited by the manager and his two clerks. They are 
the white population. An average of one man out of the 
three is always to be found down with fever. It is the 
policy of the company to treat its patrons well, as invad- 
ing companies have found out, and it is the task of the 
manager and clerks to do the treating. Throughout the 
year traders and recruiters arrive from far dry cruises 
and planters from equally distant and dry shores, bringing 
with them magnificent thirsts. Goboto is the Mecca of 
sprees, and when they have spreed they go back to their 
schooners and plantations to recuperate. 

Some of the less hardy require as much as six months 
between visits. But for the manager and his assistants 
there are rio such intervals. They are on the spot, and 
week by week, blown in by monsoon or southeast trade, 
the schooners come to anchor, cargoed with copra, ivory, 
nuts, pear! shell, hawksbill turtle and thirst. 

It is a very hard job at Goboto. That is why the pay is 
twice that on other stations, and that is why the company 
selects only courageous and intrepid men for this particular 
station. They last no more than a year or so, when 
the wreckage of them is shipped back to Australia, or 
the remains of them are buried in the sand across on 
the windward side 
of theislet. Johnny 
Bassett, almost the 
legendary hero of 
Goboto, broke all 
records. He was a 
remittanceman with 
a remarkable con- 
stitution and he 
lasted seven years. 

Nevertheless, at 
Goboto they tried to 
be gentlemen. For 
that matter, though 
something was 
wrong with ther, 
they were gentlemen 
and had been gentie- 
men. That was why 
the great unwritten 
rule of Goboto was 
that visitors should 
put on pants and 

hoes. Breech 
clouts, lavalavas 
and bare legs were 


“* Peter Gee, Who's 
Whiter Than Most White Men" 
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not tolerated. When Captain Jensen, the wild- 
est of the blackbirders though descended from 
old New York Knickerbocker stock, surged in, 
clad in loin-cloth, undershirt, two belted revolv- 
ers and a sheath-knife, he was stopped at the 
beach. This was in the days of Johnny Bassett, 
ever a stickler in matters of etiquette. Captain 
Jensen stood up in the sternsheets of his whale- 
boat and denied the existence of pants on his 
schooner. Also he affirmed his intention of com- 
ing ashore. They of Goboto nursed him back 
to health from a bullet-hole through his shoulder, 
and in addition handsomely begged his pardon, 
for no pants had they found on his schooner. 
And finally, on the first day he sat up, Johnny 
Bassett kindly but firmly assisted his guest into 
a pair of pants of his own. This was the great 
precedent. In all the succeeding years it had 
never been violated. White men and pants 
were undivorceable. Only niggers ran naked. 


Wu 

N THIS night things were, with one excep- 

tion, in nowise different from any other night. 
Seven of them with glimmering eyes and steady 
legs had capped a day of Scotch with swivel- 
sticked cocktails and sat down to dinner. Jacketed, trou- 
sered and shod they were: Jerry McMurtrey, the manager; 
Eddy Little and Jack Andrews, clerks; Captain Stapler, 
of the recruiting ketch Merry; Darby Shryleton, planter 
from Tito-Ito; Peter Gee, a half-caste Chinese pearl-buyer 
who ranged from Ceylon to the Paumotas; and Alfred 
Deacon, a visitor who had stopped off from the last 
steamer. At first wine was served by the black servants 
to those who drank it, though all quickly shifted back to 
Scotch and soda—pickling their food as they ate it ere it 
went into their calcined, pickled stomachs. 

Over their coffee they heard the rumble of an anchor- 
chain through a hawsepipe, tokening the arrival of a vessel. 

“It’s David Grief,” Peter Gee remarked. 

‘How do you know?” Deacon demanded truculently, 
and then went on to deny the half-caste’s knowledge. 
“You chaps put on a lot of side. I've done some sailing 
myself, and this naming a craft when its sail is only a blur, 
or naming a man by the sound of his anchor—it’s—it’s 
unadulterated poppycock.” 

Peter Gee was engaged in lighting a cigarette and did 
not answer. 

“Some of the niggers do amazing things that way,’ 
McMurtrey interposed tactfully. 

As with the others, this conduct of their visitor jarred 
on the manager. From the moment of Peter Gee’s arrival 
that afternoon Deacon had manifested a tendency to 
pick on him. He had disputed his statements and been 
generally rude. 

‘*Maybe it’s because Peter’s got Chink blood in him,” 
had been Andrews’ hypothesis. ‘‘Deacon’s Australian, 
you know, and they’re daffy down there on color.” 

“T fancy that’s it,” MeMurtrey had agreed. ‘But we 
can’t permit any bullying, especially of a man like Peter 
Gee, who’s whiter than most white men.” 

In this the manager had been in nowise wrong. Peter 
Gee was that rare creature, a good as well as clever Eura- 
sian. In fact it was the stolid integrity of the Chinese 
blood that toned the recklessness and licentiousness of the 
English blood that had run in his father’s veins. Also he 
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was better educated than any man there, spoke better 
English as well as several other tongues, and knew and 
lived more of their own ideals of gentlemanliness than they 
did themselves. And, finally, he was a gentle soul. Vio- 
lence he deprecated, though he had killed men in his 
time. Turbulence he abhorred. He avoided turbulence 
as he would the plague. 

Captain Stapler stepped in to help McMurtrey: 

**] remember when I changed schooners and came into 
Altman the niggers knew right off the bat it was me. [| 
wasn’t expected, either, much less was I expected to be in 
another craft. They told the trader it was me. He used 
the glasses and wouldn't believe them. But they did know 
Told me afterward they could see it sticking out all over 
the schooner that I was running her.” 

Deacon ignored him and returned to the attack on the 
peari-buyer 

‘*How did you know from the sound of the anchor that 
it was this whatever-you-called-him man?” he challenged. 

“There are so many things that go to make up such 
a judgment,”’ Peter Gee answered. “It’s very hard to 
explain. It would require almost a textbook.” 

“T thought so,’’ Deacon sneered. ‘‘ Explanation that 
doesn’t explain is easy.” 

“Who's for bridge?”” Eddy Little, the second clerk, 
interrupted, looking up expectantly and starting to shuffle. 
You'll play, won’t you, Peter?” 

“Tf he does, he’s a bluffer,””’ Deacon cut back. “I’m 
getting tired of all this poppycock. Mr. Gee, you will 
favor me and put yourself in a better light if you tell how 
you know who that man was that just dropped anchor. 
After that I'll play you piquet.” 

“T’d prefer bridge,’’ Peter answered. “ As for the other 
thing, it’s something like this: By the sound it was a small 
craft —no square-rigger. No whistle, no siren was blown 
again a small craft. It anchored close in—still again a 
small craft, for steamers and big ships must drop hook 
outside the middle shoal. Now the entrance is tortuous. 
There is no recruiting nor trading captain in the group who 
dares to run the passage after dark. Certainly no stranger 
would. There were two exceptions. The first was Margon- 
ville. But he was executed by the High Court at Fiji. 
Remains the other exception, David Grief. Night or day 
in any weather he runs the passage. This is well known to 
all. A possible factor, in case Grief were somewhere else, 
would be some young dare-devil of a skipper. In that 
connection, in the first place, I don’t know of any, nor does 
anybody else. In the second place, David Grief is in these 
waters, cruising on the Gunga, which is shortly scheduled 
to leave here for Karo-Karo. I spoke Grief on the Gunga 
in Sandfly Passage day before yesterday. He was putting 
a trader ashore on a new station. He said he was going to 
call in at Babo and then come on to Goboto. He has had 
ample time to get here. I have heard an anchor drop. 
Who else than David Grief can it be? Captain Donovan 
is skipper of the Gunga, and him I know too well to believe 
that he’d run in to Goboto after dark unless his owner were 
in charge. In afew minutes David Grief will enter through 
that door and say: ‘In Guvutu they merely drink between 
drinks.’ I'll wager fifty pounds he’s the man that enters 
and that his words will be: ‘In Guvutu they merely drink 
between drinks.’”’ 

Deacon was for the moment crushed: The sullen blood 
rose darkly in his face. 

‘Well, he’s answered you,”” McMurtrey laughed genially. 
“And I'll back his bet myself for a couple of sovereigns.” 

“Bridge! — who's 
goingtotakea 
hand?”’ Eddy Little 
cried impatiently. 
**“Come on, Peter.” 

“The rest of you 
play,’’ Deacon said. 
‘*Heand I are going 
to play piquet.” 

‘“*I’d prefer 
bridge,” Peter Gee 
said mildly. 

“Don’t you play 
piquet?”’ 

Peter nodded. 

“Then come on. 
Maybe I can show 
I know more about 
that than I do about 
anchors.” 





“Oh, I say ——” 
MecMurtrey began. 
“uy 


You can play 
bridge,’’ Deacon 
shut him off. “‘We 
prefer piquet.” 
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f teluctantly Peter Gee was bullied into a game that he The pearl-buyer pulled the pegs out of the ) ( e idyv I ‘ rye er Cor 
‘ knew would be unhappy. board on which he was scoring and sat back. He had Pe 
§ “Only a rubber,” he said, as he cut for deal. the third game. He glanced across to Eddy Little, sa , Afr i little game ‘ ' [ vince 
“For how much?” Deacon asked. ‘I’m ready for the bridge now.”’ M e the ike ure 
4 Peter Gee shrugged his shoulders. ‘As you please.” **T wouldn’t be a quitter,’”” Deacon snarled 
i “Hundred up—five pounds a game?” “Oh, really, I'm tired of the gar Peter Ge i 
‘ Peter Gee agreed. him with his habitual quietn MieM ‘ 
} “With the lurch double, of course, ten pounds?” ““Come on and be game,”’ Deacon bullied One r N hold on, Dea He 
é “All right,” said Peter Gee. You can’t take my money that way I'm out fiftes et him 
: At another table four of the others sat in at bridge. pounds. Double or quits.”’ Ds yn turned raging u } otomn Yas 
Captain Stapler, who was no card-player, looked on. McMurtrey was about to interpose, but Grief restrained i it his abuse Grief } teppe e bre 
} McMurtrey, with poorly concealed apprehension, followed him with his eyes | e to play ca . 
as well as he could what went on at the piquet table. His “If it positively is the last, all right,”’ said Peter Gee WI ou | b 
fellow Englishmen as well were shocked by the behavior gathering up the cards *“It’s'my deal, believe As | Not 1 but I’m v gt ¢ 
of the Australian, and all were troubled by fear of some understand it, this final is for fifteen pound Either you Vell, I t teaching for pe é 
untoward act on his part. That he was working up his owe me thirty or we quit even?”’ 0 it’s all right.” Grief ere | 
; animosity against the half-caste and that the explosion lat’ her we break even or I pay you thi hin rea 
1 i might come any time was apparent to all. ded, eh?” 1 Dy t ‘ } ‘ 
ia “‘T hope Peter loses,’’ McMurtrey said in an undertone. tood or si table and Deaco 
“‘He won’t if he has any luck,’’ Andrews answered. 1 bad luck i good player wa I'll play you a hundred po game hat will do 








The cards were merely runnit 





' “‘He’s a wizard at piquet. I know by experience.” ‘ 
That Peter Gee was lucky was patent from the contin- he could not take his ill luck with equanimity was equal Grief beamed his delight That will be right ery 
9 ual badgering of Deacon, who filled his glass frequently. clear. He was guilty of sharp, ugly curses and hesnapped — right et us begin. De 1 Int sweey 
| ' He had lost the first game Deacor as take 
| handily and, judging ba He had not ex 














from his remarks, was f Goboton trader 
S about to lose the second, tobe but crushe 
{ 7 when the door opened and I ict ! ) 
i @ P David Grief entered. Do tsweet 
“InGuvututhey merely Grief repe 
' drink between drinks,”’ he 4 ‘ had brougl 
| remarked casually to the hir ew de and he 
.- assembled company ere hro y 
i & he gripped the manager’s r 
{ hand. “‘Hello,Mac! Say, Certa j c 
{ my skipper’s down in the Deu id Tha 
whaleboat. He’s got a game.” 
silk shirt, a tie and tennis I’m glad,” Gr ( 
: shoes all complete, but he cided I don’t like 
; wants you to send a pair games either 
of pants down. Mine are You don't,eh? We 
too small, but yours will then, I'll tell you wha 
| fit him. Hello, Eddy, edo. We'll plav for five 
} how’s that gari-gari? hundred pounds a game 
You up, Jack? The mir- I’m agreeable,” Grie 
‘ acle has happened. No 1, beg g to shuffle 
| one down with fever.” ( pades go ou 
He sighed happily. “I first, of course, and the 
| suppose the night is still | nd litth Oo, ar 
young. Hello, Peter, did f t the bridge 
you catch that big squall order « is that 
an hour after you left us? righ 
We had to let go the ‘You're of joker 
second anchor.” d n here Deacor 
While David Grief was ighed, but his laughter 
being introduced to ined How do 
Deacon, McMurtrey dis- I } ) rot ti 
patched a house-boy with money? 
the indispensable pants, By the re ken I 
and when Captain Dono- } ( egotit. Ma 
van finally came into the ! I credit with tl 
’ room he was garbed as col 
a white man should be ‘For all you want,” 
at least in Goboto. the manager answered. 4 
Deacon lost the second “You personally guar- 








































game, and an outburst “You Mean That With Eight Thousand of My Money You're Going to Quit?"’ antee that?” Deacon 
heralded the fact. Peter demanded 
Gee devoted himself to lighting a cigarette and keeping quiet. and growled at the imperturbable half-caste. In the end I certainly do,” MeMurtre Depend upon i 
““What?—are you quitting because you're ahead?”’ Peter Gee counted out, while Deacon had not even 1 ‘ the compa! will | or | vast you 
Deacon demanded. his fifty points He glowere ispeechle | it} opponent letter re 
Grief raised his eyebrows questioningly to McMurtrey ** Looks like a lurch,” said Grief “Low deals,” Grief placing the deck before Deacor 
i who frowned back his own disgust. “Which is double,” said Peter Gee The latter hesitat the midst of the cut i looked 
“It’s the rubber,’ Peter Gee answered. “There’s no need your te g me De ) é he othe 
“It takes three games to make a rubber. It’s my de ‘I’ve studied arithmetic. I owe you forty-five poun The cler 1 
Come on.” There, take it!” You're a trangers to ! Ly complaine 
t Peter Gee acquiesced and the third game was on. The way in which he flung the i note H l M r t t} 
“Young whelp—he needs a lacing,”” MceMurtrey mut- le wa i e] eter Gee eve 
j tered to Grief. ‘‘Come on, let us quit, you chaps. I want flew no of resentment | I et from } 
| to keep an eye on him. If he goes too far I'll throw him i've got fo k bu ( ! MeMurtr 
j out on the beach, company instructions or no.” ent o1 ild teach 
a “Who is he?” Grief queried. f € node t t ( j £ t i 
~~ ““A left-over from last steamer. Company’s orders to the ( ‘ 
} treat him nice. He’s looking to invest in a plantation. ere little game « I ( en t . 7 
} Has a ten-thousand-pound letter of credit with the com- ever heard of it —a child’s game De é lett ( being 
s pany. He’s got ‘all-white Australia’ onthe brain. Thinks ‘“T’ve seen it played,” the | f mured r t He re then § 
, because his skin is white and because his father was once “What's that?” was the resulting snap from Dea i Mec Murtre 
\ Attorney-General of the Commonwealth that he can be a ‘‘ Maybe you think you can } : t 
y cur. That’s why he’s picking on Peter, and you know “Oh, no, not for a moment! I ( he Ye I t 
Peter’s the last man in the world to make trouble or enough yg ‘ 
incur trouble. Confound the company! I didn’t engage “It’s a bully game, cas oe DD g he 
? to look after its infants with bank accounts. Come on, ‘I like it very mucl x But | I 
fill your glass, Grief. The man’s a blighter, a blithering Deacon ignored | ' 
blighter.” “I'll play you ten quid a game —tl 0 game,” } W how 1 
“Maybe he’s only young,” Grief suggested. was the challenge to Peter Gee And I'll show you how a lca suit with me se | tio 
“He can’t contain his drink—that’s clear.” The man-_ little you know about card Ce ere : wagleens , 
ager glared his disgust and wrath. “If he raisesahandto deck?” La play for a thou 1,” De i when he I 
Peter, so help me, I'll give him a licking myself —the little, “No, thanks,” the half-caste a ered They ure lost the second game And when the thou i had go 
overgrown cad!” waiting for me in order to make up a bridge set Continued on Page 65 











1x 
HE big game had been on Thanksgiving Day a 
Thursday. When Carter landed at the college on the 
following Monday he was subtly disappointed. He 
could not have told what he expected — what solemn pro 





testation of hope, ery of undying loyalty; but very 
clearly he was aware of a sense of unfitness, of a dispropor 
tion between what he had felt and still desired to feel and 
the general resignation. There were still, it is true, some 
discussings of the game, vague plans of future revenge; but 
the subject of general worry had changed. It was now 
the approaching midyear examinations which focused the 


attention of all 


Nearly every one found, now that the 
excitement of the season, of the state of siege, was over, 
erious insufficiencies in the preparation demanded by the 
new peril, Ill-humored us men recovering from debauch 
wid resolute of reform, each one, selfish and morose, 
was girding his loins and, deaf to the ealls of idealistic 
wilidarity, going it alone 

Later Carter saw Blair passing down the campus toward 

town. There was now about the captain nothing fragile. 
His step was free, his walk swinging; his hair was cut, his 
uit was pressed, his tie elegant; in his demeanor was the 
subtle dandyism and relaxation of the city man back from 
roughing it in the forest or mountain. Between his teeth 
was a big cigar. Curter’s disappointment jumped to a 
disillusion a disillusion and a vague feeling of having been 
duped. Like wu dream the scene at the quarters after the 
yume pussed before his eyes: the open door; the bed; the 
weary, frail body; the palpitant shoulders. The cigar! 
It was especially the cigar which baffled him, which 
agitated him with a sense of glaring inharmony. 

He was to see Blair again the same day. At noon 
there appeared upon the bulletin board a call ordering all 
Freshmen to report that afternoon for practice. 

It was raining hard by four o'clock; so they gathered in 
the big gymnasium, a silent group in the gray, filtered 
light. They were in their suits, but without their cleated 
shoes; and upon the polished floor their stockinged feet 
were cold and slipped. Blair came in and throwing off 
his coat, without preliminaries, got down to work. The 
thirty-odd men were formed into two teams. Orally at 
first, he explained minutely several of the simpler attacks; 
then made them go through them at a walk, with a stub- 
born insistence on absolute precision in all details. Over 
and over again, cease 
lessly, for an hour 
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meal and back. They met again at eight in the 
vast gymnasium, beneath the blue glare of an 
are light; and the program of the afternoon wa 
repeated. Again Blair explained minutely the 
formations he had given them; again all of them, 
in turn, went through the movement slowly, 
at a walk, with mathematical precision; then 
faster, still with the same demand for absolute 
perfection; then around the hall at a lashing 
run. “‘At four sharp tomorrow,” said Blair 
when they were through. 

It was late at night when Carter, his hair still 
wet, went home on the rattling car. His rela 
tions to the captain had not changed. Three 
times Blair had called him to take a place at 
end —twice during the afternoon, ‘once in the 
evening; but each time he had done so with a 
pure impersonality, his eyes passing blankly 
over the boy. It was as if, with the tips of hi 
fingers, gingerly, he had picked up a new bear 
ing, a wheel, a cog, and placed it in that machine 
which was the team. 

The next day it was the same. They met in 
the gymnasium. Blair gave them a few more 
complicated attacks which they practiced for 
un hour, slowly and with care; then they leaped 
outside and ran them through along the roud 
at full speed, long, beneath the rain. In the 
evening they worked again in the gymnasium 
Carter noticed, though, that some of the can 
didates the least efficient —-had already been 
dropped out , which created in him, if it were pos 
sible, still more obedience to the commanding 
voice, still more humble ardor for its incessant 
calls. 

The next day was the same—and the next 
and the next. It rained all of the time; some 
times with wind and violence, but mostly mour: 
fully, perpendicularly, with a sort of frozen and 
petrified stubbornness that made of the land 
scape a blur, of the earth a mire. And the 
college, bowed beneath the malevolence of the elements and 
the preoccupation of the approaching examinations, from 
behind the windows of recitation halls, dormitories, read 

ing rooms and library alcoves, saw 
every afternoon the doors of the 








they performed the 
simple evolutions till 
they moved as one 
organism nerved to 
the master mind. 

The doors were 
then opened and they 
bounded out into the 
rain. For an hour 
more, along the roads, 
along the walks, shoul- 
der to shoulder, they 
coursed, charging 
an invisible enemy. 
There was no letting 
up. There was no 
negligence. When- 
ever a man tired an- 
other took his place, 
so that all had a turn 
in rotation. All the 
time Blair’s lashing 
voice was on them 
The rain pasted their 
hair upon their eyes, 
ran down their necks; 
puddles bespattered 
their faces; they 
panted, sweated and 
smoked. At the win- 
dows of the halls, of 
the libraries, faces 
pasted against the 
panes watched them 
grotesquely. Dark- 
ness fell; when the 
ball was no longer 
visible they went 
back to the gymna- 
sium. “ Report again 
tonight at eight,’ said Ad 
Blair. 

There was no train 








gym, flying open wide, disgorge the 
bounding, devoted little band. It 
went along the roads, the walks, 
beneath the low sky—eleven men 
welded shoulder to shoulder, charg- 
ing and charging in furious attacks 
an invisible enemy. Right at the 
heels of the squatting men, in a posi- 
tion that backed and dominated, 
Blair stood, feet apart, thumbs 
through belt, leaning slightly for- 
ward; and behind him came the rout 
of eager substitutes, stamping in 
their dripping sweaters. Some- 
times some of the band, detaching, 
went down to the field to punt and 
catch the slippery ball; then rallied 
the rest. And the work went on. 
The signal of the quarterback came 
loud and clear; the ball asif on trans- 
mission strap flashed out smoothly; 
it thumped into the hands of the 
backs, and the whole team charged 
forward with the swirl within it of a 
strategic movement. The ball was 
put down and immediately again 
came the call, the thump, the drum- 
ming of feet and the surge forward. 
Along the roads, along the walks, 
up hill and down dale, the team 
in formation charged and charged 
till to the monotonous fury of the 
ceaseless repetition you could see it 
coalesce, become a unit, a strange 
hydra-headed being of flesh, blood 
and nerve, possessed of imperish- 
able strength and eternal purpose, 
moved by a decision placed in it for 
all time. 

It was very different from the 
training of the big team. The days 
of glory were gone now. There was 
no blare of brass, no snapping of 








ing table, so Carter 
had to ride all the 


way home for a hasty Around the End,’ 


“They've a Fake Mass on Center, With a Run 
He Repeated 


mas streamers, no rhythmic shouts; the 
sun itself had gone. And the Fresh- 
men toiled as in a dream; always 
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ve charged with 
cohesion, shoulder to shoulder, an invisible enemy beneath 
the rains; always they would do so. It was as if they 
were in a hell for Freshmen, a hell without glory and full 
of work. Daily one or two dropped out, but those who 
remained were of steel. 

Carter was still of these. He labored without letup, 
with a meek and an immense seriousness. Each of his 
movements, after all but a simulacre, was made with the 
vigor and the precision of the real; and at times in the 
ardor of this rehearsal the Enemy suddenly rose before 
him, evoked, leather-armored and insolent; and it was he 
whom Carter boxed and struck and charged and fiercely 
tore aside. In the depths of him he cherished a secret. It 
was something which he had discovered the one time he had 
met the attack of the Varsity, and in the few Freshman 
games he had played: that in a big contest, in a fight worth 
while, he had twice his usual strength, his usual intuition 
and judgment, and an inexhaustible reserve for a crisis; 
that if only he were given his chance he would make good. 

All the time, surreptitiously, he observed Blair —observed 
him with a vague hope of something that he could not 
name, that he did not allow himself to name. And thus 
observing he learned something. He learned of Blair's 
incessant and implacable watchfulness. Blair watched the 
men all the time—watched them as if, beneath the vigor 
and precision of movement upon which he insisted, he were 
seeking something else; something else, more precious still, 
and more difficult to find. Carter never met his eyes, but 
constantly he knew that he was under the same searching 
inspection; he felt upon his crouched back the never- 
weary eyes. He noticed also two incidents which gave 
him thought. Once a halfback who was always chosen 
upon the first string slipped and fell; rising, he fussed a 
moment over his skinned palms and his next few charges 
were desultory. The next day he was not called first on 
the team or ever afterward. Another time a likely quarter, 
having fumbled, hesitated before throwing himself upon 
the ball which, like a spent shell, was revolving upon the 
hard macadam. The following day he was among the sub- 
stitutes called only toward the end. The first team was 
being changed here and there, little by little; no man was 
allowed to think himself permanently of it, but beneath 
the shifts Carter felt inexorable decisions. He realized 
that gradually the team was being compressed to those 
deep of lung, steel of muscle and within whom lurked a 
flame. 

At last came the day before the game. The squad was 
given a little trot and then was gathered in the gymnasium, 
Blair, from a paper, read the names of the chosen —of the 
men who tomorrow would meet the Red team 
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An invisible hand suddenly gripped Carter at the 
throat. His name had been called —Carter H. O.—last of 
the eleven, to play at right end. A flush rose slowly to the 
roots of his hair. He looked toward Blair; but Blair already 
had turned and was going away. He saw only his back. 


x 
ARTER ske pt badly that night; or, rather, he did not 
sleep at all. His brain, 
body, oscillated monstrously between two contradictions. 
At times what lived most in him was his secret—the 
knowledge that at a crisis all his powers multiplied —and 
he saw himself stalking gigantie about the field, perform- 
the inward 


: : 
cold Waves ol 


restless and enfevering his 


ing deeds incredible; again this confidence in 
kernel of him melted beneath sudden, heavy, 
dread. He saw himself, then, alone in his perilous position 

ir out at the end of the crouching line. A passionate 


mself; he distrusted his youth, his experience; his mind, 
s eyes, his muscles, his bones, his reflexes. ‘‘ Never let 
this phrase, drilled into him 


fi 
humility whelmed him; he distrusted everything about 
| 
} 


anything get around you!’ 
us the foundation of an end’s duty, now gave him no rest. 
** Never let He saw himself 
out there at end, far from his fellows, removed from their 


ything get around you!” 





ambience of sympathy, of encouragement, of warmth; 
lone as a privateer; and the territory which he must 

not let any- 
thing get around” him, stretched away to his right and 
behind like There he must stand, 


ingle sentine 1, sole defensor At him ceasele 


defend, for the protection of which he ** must 


an illimitable steppe. 


attacks 


, Would 


would be hurled — three men, five 





converge upon him in sudden tre: 
must intercept them and 
hatter them and hurl them 
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of them had played on Prep elevens or had taken active 
work of the big squad. Carter 
descended into a new depth of humility as he compared 
himself with these. Flannigan passed and went up the 
steps. He was the right tackle and played next to Carter. 
On the defense Carter was far from him, but in the offense 
they worked close together, shoulder to shoulder. Shoulder 
to shoulder! A sentimental softness now seized Carter 
and, rising to his feet 
They greeted him with a warmth that surprised |! 

“Hello, Freshman!” they shouted humorously and with 
ff 





yart this season in the 
I 


to be with the others 


, he went 


affection. Carter hid the effect which this half-recognition 
produced in him; he felt this morning a proneness to silly 
emotions which he distrusted. Up to this time he had not 


been of the others; a subtle reserve had surrounded him; 
y he had suffered a bit to be taken thus so absolutely 


And now they were 





own humble appraisement. 

All of them, though, this morning, 
it 
] 


the work of weeks had drawn them tat 


almost accepting him. 
were a bit febrile; 
and before the unmentioned ordeal they were to meet 
together this afternoor 
toget her—close. 
Carter went off in a corner and sat down on the bench. 
massaged; h 


Dyer, on the table, was being carefully 


t} 


ighs, under the trainer’s kneadir 





ber. Flannigan was having his barked shins dressed; at 
the same time one of e helpers, with a bottle of alcohol, 
nd exactly a sore spot above one shoulder 
Both of them, 


ease O| Manner, a Knowledge Of their privy 


was trying to fi 


blade Dyer and Flannigan, possessed an 





ileges, a certain 


subtle professiot Carter wondered when he would 








back and never, never let 

them “yet around.” [n thi 

picture he loomed no longer 

xigantic; he did not stalk; 

little shadow against a noc 
' 


turnal sky, he was eve r) 
thing that was weak and 
destructible. 

As night progressed it was 
the latter mental state which 
more and more took preced 
ence; and by the time he got 
up, of the trust in the multi 
plication of his powers there 
remained very little. The 
dread now did not come in 
sudden waves. It stayed. 
It was there all the time, a 
weight upon his stomach 
an inert weight that did not 
budge. He could dress, he 
could smile to himself in 
the glass a smile of pinched 
encouragement, he could 
breakfast and exchange 
words; he could run ascale 
upon the piano up and down 
and bang it shut —the weight 
remained where it was, squat- 
ting, stolid and immovable. 
He had arisen shocking}: 
early; he paced along time 
the lawn of the little garden, 
trying to await a reasonable 
time to start. The long 
period of rain had ended at 
last in a fine day; the sun 
shone; an iridescent hum- 
mingbird throbbed above 
the rare flowers. But Carter 
took little comfort in the 
sun, and the bird’s palpita- 
tions only set vibrating his 
own. Finally he could wait 
no longer; seizing his hat 
and overcoat he made for 
the car. 

When he arrived at the 
gymnasium the quarters had 
a deserted look; one door 
wastimidly ajar. He waited 
at his old station on the rail- 
ing of the little bridge among 
thelaurel. After a while the 
trainer came by, followed by 
two helpers carrying pack- 
ages and kottles. They 
opened the door and went in. 
A half-hour later Dyer went 
by and in. He was the left 
half; he had played much on 
preparatory elevens and was 



































they felt a vague desire to huddle 


, rebounded like rub- 


groomed like precious horses be 
accepted this as their due—they 





while he, his presence alre ady hi 






and tl ey 


demanded it, in fact 


lore a race, 


ilf forgotten, sat in an 


obscure corner, miserable, with a weight upon his stomach. 


Alreé ady the breathless advance gained last night, 


with one word Blair had put hin 





when 


on the Freshman team, 


had ceased to be s Irprising ind Carter from his dark 
corner saw opening belore hit tre ‘ ind stretches yet 
o be gained, to be fought tor r effort 

Other men were drifting in rubbed, some to 
be bandaged; others ke Carter » lurk in corners and 
wait mome tried to show ease and 


betrayed by their unceasing volul 





and frowned. Blooming 


in. He had had his rub early and 


buy a new tie. rhis frivolity, 


Carter stupid. 


Dyer, having opened his locker 


his equipment piece by piece and } 
dress-suit case spread at his feet 

his example, 
piece alter pect which they in 


then dropped into the yawning 
, 


also be yan 





1d gt 


a moment, made 


a2 
taking Out ol it 
van ha 
acing it carefully in the 
and the others, following 


to pack, taking out of the lockers 


pected solicitously and 


valises. They worked 


slowly, instincti ] le rthening t} occupation whieh in 


t th 


some degree kept 
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abrilliant performer. Others 
came by and went in. All , 


He Fett Limply Forward With Outstretched Arms 








moleskin; 





ff the general obsession 


where his locker still 





was. Crouching, he turned the combination, drew open 
the little door He straightened ind his arm, going 
into the black hole, pulled out ucet n his suit gar 
ment by garmer the elastic sup] er, the he 
idded canvas trouser the heavy I “ the 
ther ankle-brace he cleated shoe Each thing he 
took over to the light, exam 

ng it carefully us he had 

a oe eee 7 een the others do, The jer 


held }.im long He had 


K I t oni Lt lev lit 
before t was patched and 
lude he blue almost a 
green; but it was comfort 
able to the.skin and, mould 
ing the bust, made him feel 
fit. He looked at it with 
iffe 


ction; then, for luck, put 


1 it his little old black 
jacket. His trou 


sers were padded now and 


had knee elastics, even if 


ugh still of canvas while 
se of the others were of 
and he had had 
shoes cleated. Finaily 
acked in the 
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ything wa 





p 
er half of the tele scope- 


ket. He put on the top, 
ught a moment, took it 


again and remained 


idering above the folded 





equipment. Hede 
denl Stooping s 
down, with his knife he 


ed oul ne J 1adings in 
snouidcer and elbows 


IS jerse) 


his breeches, leaving or ly 
the light pads of the knee 

He closed the basket and 
strapped it. Tl ime he 
was read) He had put on 


side a few tn re possible 


ces ol alert speed. 
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them a rapid inspecting glance: his smile passed over them 
with its reservation, stirring in each a desire to do some- 
thing mad. Then he left them to go forward toward the 
They climbed aboard their car. It had been 
the isolation about them morning 
me still more absolute now. They seemed in a tunnel 
below the earth, out of which they could emerge into the 
sunlight and among their fellows again only after a struggle, 
arduous, long and painful. The only way out was through 
this unpleasant effort; there was now no chance of evading 


smoker. 


reserved, and since 


bee: 


it. The inexorable weight upon Carter’s stomach increased. 
At times he could hardly raise his chest to breathe; and his 
cheeks kept being sucked in between his molars as though 
he had suddenly grown aged and very thin. 


In the city they were taken to a hotel for lunch. It was 
The colored glass dome of their pri- 
room filtered a restful and pretty light upon 
of cover and the gleam of crystal and 
t and smooth; the food dainty 
not this. They could 
what they ate was dry and chiplike. It was 
with relief that they stamped out of this luxurious dining 
room on their way to the City Athletic Club, where they 
were to dress. An 
beneath Carter's smothered and sickening excitement. 
They dressed in a big room of the Athletic Club. When- 
ever the door opened they could see the swimming pool, 
marble setting. They thought it 
would be indeed grateful to sink, hot and weary, after- 
ward, into those delicious depths; but this afterward 
seemed incredibiy far off, removed from them by eons of 
effort and toil. They dressed slowly and with 
Again a group gathered about the trainer and his helpers 
for hasty rubs, for bandages. Carter, in his 
equipped himself without fuss. He put on successively the 
elastic supporter, girding his loins; the jersey, warm and 
dry and comforting to the skin; the long woolen stock- 
ings; the leather ankle-braces, tight, giving a sensation of 
security and of spring; the shoes, oiled to softness, heel- 
less and high eleated; the breeches, loose about the muscle 
play of the thighs, belted about the waist, elastic about the 
He took up his sweater--an old gray thing of his 
; he was yet far, far beneath the grade of the official 
and tied the sleeves about his neck, leaving the 
body to dangle upon his back as he had seen Varsity men 
He rose, he stamped a bit upon the tiled floor, he 
stretched his arms; he felt strong, light, snug; he was fit. 
Fit! For what? Suddenly there came sharp before 
his eyes a vision which, the whole morning, the whole 
night, he had kept hazy and vague and distant—a vision 
which constantly had threatened him, which stubbornly 
had fought to force itself vividly upon him, but which, 
warned by a sort of instinct of preservation, steadfastly he 
had pushed from him. He saw a green field, gridironed 
white; on each side tumultuous bleachers; at each end 
goal-posts: coming upon it, a flash of red jerseys—and ere 
again he had rid himself of the sight, crammed it back into 
the haze and the vagueness, his heart had set ahammering 
against his ribs, hard, loud, in a crescendo that finally sent 
him down to a crouch upon the floor. 
There was a shout from the hall. The buses were 
already there, waiting at the door. They went out, their 


the city’s best hotel. 
dining 
whitene 
; the service was siler 
they 


swallow well; 


but did appreciate all not 


impatience now was beginning to boil 


cool and green in its 


care. 


corner, 


knees. 
own 
sweater 
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cleats clattering upon the tiles. Carter’s teeth were shut; 
he felt his cheeks drawn tight against his teeth. The 
light-hearted substitutes, as was the custom, climbed joy- 
ously to the roof of the tally-hos, while the team got 
inside. The drivers snapped their whips; the traces drew 
taut; the wheels began to rattle over the uneven cobbles. 

The ride was along one. Inside there was an atmosphere 
like that of the first carriage of a funeral; but above, the 
joyous substitutes were gibing the population as they 
passed. Their shouts floated in through the windows; 
their feet stamped upon the roofs; they gave to the progress 
a certain festive air which penetrated inside. 

After a while, though, there was a stop which seemed 
long. Looking out, Carter saw a long, high gray-board 
fence, and the pit of his being slid down in a sudden, 
sickening swoop. Again the whip cracked; the coach 
rolled on, lurched down, then up, and rolled over a medium 
noiseless, soft and resilient. Through the window Carter 
saw the high stands and a small crowd standing in the 
center with drooping flags; a long green field, white- 
streaked. The doors opened. Blair, Sharon, the manager, 
the trainers, rushed the team out and into the dressing 
rooms; but even as, pushed and jostled, Carter crossed the 
threshold, with a backward look he caught a flash of red 
streaming into a like entrance on the other side of the field. 

The place where they were now was a small room 
beneath the end bleachers. It was damp and dark and 
cold. Again there was a hasty readjustment of braces, 
of bandages; a tightening of shoelaces. Then the eleven 
grouped and Blair, springing upon a bench, spoke to them. 

What he said, Carter was never able to remember after- 
ward; or, rather, when later words of it came back to him 
he could not believe they were the same. As, sitting there 
trembling on the damp floor, he heard them for the first 
time, they came to him with a whir of wings; each placed 
upon his brow, his heart, a burning seal. At the first, he 
felt his whole being agitated with a premonitory stir; at 
the last, he had risen with every muscle tense, with eyes 
flashing, and within his breast a convulsive desire at once 
to weep and kill; to kill, and, killing, sob on the piercing 
beauty of things. 

Like bloodhounds unleashed they bounded toward the 
field. Sharon stopped Carter at the door with a nervous 
grasp upon his arm. His face was very close to Carter’s. 
“They’ve a fake mass on center,” he said, “‘with a run 
around the end.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ answered Carter hurriedly, his eyes upon 
his companions’ departing backs. 

Sharon tightened his grip with a terrierlike shake. 
“They've a fake mass on center, with a run around the 
end,” he repeated. 

This time Carter looked at him; he looked into his 
eyes and noticed they were shining with a hard, blue 
excitement. “I understand,” he said soberly. 

Sharon let him go, still with a reluctance, and he ran out 
after his fellows. 

They were lining up for signal practice. Carter sprang 
into his place. At full speed they went up and down the 
field, running through their attacks. Very vaguely Carter 
was aware of the stands with their waving flags, of a con- 
stant din in his ears. He went through all his movements 
attentively, finding in the concentration a release of that 
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inexorable weight upon his chest. At times they passed a 
flash of red and all his muscles tensed. 

But the relief was over. 
massed now, at one end of the field, while their captain 
detached himself to meet, in the center, the red-jerseyed 
leader. A coin was thrown into the air. The captains 
conferred soberly. It seemed along time. Carter began to 
tremble. 

Bloomingdale came back and the red team spread itself 
chesslike over half of the field. Carter’s fellows stretched 
in a line across the center. Carter crouched at the end of 
the line, watching the ball set up on a little pyramid of 
earth, his ears tense to the coming whistle. 

But the whistle did not sound. There was some sort of 
hitch. The referee was explaining something to the lines- 
men. And Carter, at the extremity of the spread attacking 
line, began to tremble again—to tremble with a violence 
which astounded him and on which his will had no effect 
and which was intolerable. His knees hit together like 
castanets, his teeth rattled; he felt himself about to sink to 
the ground. “I can’t stand this,”” he thought. 
stand this.” 

And then suddenly the whistle drilled sharp into his 


blessed soon They stood 


‘IT can’t 


ears. To the command his legs straightened out like 
springs, and head down he charged down the field. Right 


away he struck something, something big and red which 
with a sort of pent-up ferocity he sent sprawling to the 
ground. And to this body contact something strange 
occurred immediately within him. With a sort of inaudible 
click parts of his body up to that time seemingly dis 
located snapped back into place; he felt whole again; 
the inert weight at the pit of his being flew off —and 
instead of cold dread a hot tingle suddenly burst forth tri 
umphant through his veins. He ran swiftly and madly 
The thump of the kick-off resounded like a hollow base 
drum; turning his face up to the sky, still running, he saw 
far above him the ball soar and swoop. With a swerve he 
made toward its fall. 


xI 

— first period of the game passed to Carter in a whirl 
of mad confusion. He did not seem able to take an effi 
cient part in it. The paralyzing dread was all gone 
determination ran through his blood, tensed his muscles 
and yet he could not get in right. It 
worked too slowly. Events had begun so fast 
following each ether so rapidly that somehow they had 
taken a lead upon him which he did not seem to be able to 
close. By the time he had adjusted himself to one phase, 
the battle had sprung on to another. All his movements, 
fierce and fast as they were, seemed directed at a vacuum 

and were futile. 
As the teams lined up face to face after the kick-off, for 
a moment he had been appalled by the difference in 
and weight. Bulking in their flamboyant jerseys, the red 
team seemed fairly to tower above the little blue-and-gold 
band, squatting low like nervous fox-terriers. With swift 
recollection he remembered that upon the hostile Freshman 
team were four big men who had played two weeks before 
on the Varsity; though he did not know it the right corner 
of his mouth raised in a snarl at the thought. He had 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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it Was Very Different From the Training of the Big Team. 





The Days of Glory Were Gone Now 
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A Glib Stranger Enters —the Drummer Who is About 
to Make a Complete Tour of South America 


NE idea seems now to be pretty firmly rooted in 

the American business mind —that foreign trade 

abounds in swindling schemes, gold-brick games and 
trickery. 

According to an experienced export man, this idea gets 
into the American business mind about as follows: When 
trade at home is brisk the average American manufacturer 
manifests only a polite, theoretical interest in foreign mar- 
kets. After he has read an occasional article on export 
possibilities, it is comforting to reflect that, if the worst 
ever does come to the worst, there is the big round world 
waiting patiently for his goods. It may not occur to him to 
enter some of the foreign markets in a small way, find out 
which is best for him, make his mistakes on an inexpensive 
scale and lay down lines upon which business could be 
expanded later. Foreign trade appears rather like Jack’s 


beanstalk—to be planted tonight and climbed tomorrow 
morning. 
By-and-by, when the home demand suddenly falls off 


for some reason, he turns to export markets in a hurry. 
Having no connections abroad, no knowledge of methods, 
no experience, he is the easiest possible mark for trick- 
sters. After a few trials of shoddy schemes probably he 
stops, disgusted with export trade, declaring that it offers 
nothing but pitfalls and losses. 

Now there are a good many sharpers in the export 
trade—big ones and little ones; some with schemes on an 
ambitious scale and others merely petty swindlers who 
make away with samples. The home export organization 
has them and they are also to be found in foreign markets. 

There are also schemers and schemes in the home mar- 
ket; and if the manufacturer who starts in to sell abroad 
will use the ordinary business sense he applies to men and 
plans at home his losses in export trade need not be 
disheartening —if he loses anything at all. 

The American manufacturer sits in his office, glumly 
wondering where next week’s payroll is coming from. 
Times are bad—rotten! Sales have been falling off for 
weeks. Collections are slow. Money is high. Only half 
the plant is running. 

A glib stranger enters. He is one of the commonest 
schemers known in export business—the drummer who is 
about to make a complete tour of South America, repre- 
senting the goods of a group of our manufacturers. His 
talk is interspersed with Spanish terms and he appears to 
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know all about South America - 
and its ways. He has argu- 
ments and figures to show the 
extent of the demand down 
there and proves the utter fu- 
tility of trying to sell goods in 
any other way except through 
direct representation. He pic- 
tures glowingly the possibilities 
awaiting a house with enterprise 
enough to send an experienced 
salesman to show the actual 
goods in every South American 
commercial center. His ar- 
rangements with a number of 
prominent concerns are all 
made and he intends to add 
just this single line. That 
manufacturer has been selected 
because his goods are so exactly 
suited to the South American 
temperament —he feels that his 
mission would lack something 
without them. 

To the manufacturer, made 
blue by business depression at 
home, this visitor’s talk is gen- 
erally inspiring. He asks why 
the manufacturer has not 
broadened his vision and looked 
over the whole globe, waiting 
for his products, instead of 
keeping his nose to the grind- 
stone of a mere home demand. 
Echo in the manufacturer’s 
bosom repeais, “Why?” He 
hastens to enter into a contract 
with this foreign trade expert 
who has so opportunely 
happened along. 

The stranger has various 
plans. Sometimes he asks for 
an outfit of samples and a cash 

sum to pay the proper se of expenses 
American trip. This sum may be a hundred ‘doll ars or it 
may be a thousand —it depends altogether on how the wind 
happens to blow. Getting these little 
stranger disappears and is probably never heard of again. 
There have been any number of such swindlers content to 
bamboozle manufacturers out of samples only. yon r 
variation of this export drummer’s plan is to offer to repre- 
sent a manufacturer’s line for a commission on what he 
actually sells, plus a purely nominal salary of thirty or 
forty dollarsamonth. Nothir gis heard for a year or more 
after this last form of contract is signed. Then a foreign 
order amounting to several hundred dollars comes from a 





yn his South 


necessaries, the 









distant part of the world, and ai the goods are shipped 
payment is made with a bill for the export emissary 
accumulated salary for the past year. 


Why Export Prices are Lower 


F A SALESMAN came into the manufacturer's office 
and ot Tered t to introduce his goods all over the I nited 
other houses 


States, representing a dozen it the same time, 


and selling everything from toy balloons to steam pumps, 
the manufacturer would see that the proposal was prepos 
terous. His first inquiry would be into the 

to sell goods at all. _When, however, the same proposal i 
made in connection with foreign trade it often seems quite 
rational and the logical thing to do. The manufacturer 
decides that he will take ( 
hundred dollars may be well invested in developing export 
orders. There have fraudulent 
export drummers departed for lands unknown with the 
representation and samples of several hundred manu- 


visitor's ability 


a chance on It anyway a few 


been cases where such 


facturers, their schemes being made especially attractive 
by a charge as low as fifty dollars to each. 

Another s 
able export house that obtai 
customers, but sells them in the home r 
tion with the manufacturer himself, cutting the latter 
own prices. Export prices on merchandise are lower thar 
those prevailing at home. This time- 
statesmen, ser 


cheme of home origin is that of the question- 
ns goods ostensibly for foreigr 


narket in compet 


honored trade usage 
is discovered again and again by sational 
writers and other investigators; and it 
strate all sorts of things with it showing that the manu- 


facturer 


is possible to demor 


favors the foreigner, that he is taxing the home 


Where Next Week's Payroll is Coming From 


consumer that he is artifi all Keeping up prices inder 
tariff protection, and so forth. Export prices are sometimes 
lower for a simple enough reason: If the manufacturer 
makes goods for the home market he |} t ear the 
expense o! s gz iad butic oO mat ‘ pa ng 
rent for sl} roo! r to Llesmeé { Imilar 
expenses. If he makes goods to be shipped direct fror 
the factor to teams! for filling a foreis raer, 
the distant customer bears these selling ex] ‘ n his 
ov countr Price l e arr gre ( ngly 
Wi ti cor tio of rade r j } i xport 
houses have fre jue ecure ‘ } P ort ric 

al i maded ther ‘ the ‘ rhe | } 

of double-dealing soon f ( 1 f rae g t 
ho er 

ot inother home ett be ¢ é v t he 
crooked comn ) he ‘ There are ple ( es] 

t le I te com! yn he ‘ the ex t trade and 

é pertori erte | t ‘ ine Ir} Zz 
mission house | then r hir r the ‘ 
him credit ‘ ‘ pme i ge | 
ico I ‘ n ‘ W nh rece deveiopme 
lr f can exporting, ou ture here otte 
th ommissior M ous al ‘ hipr 
of produce from the foreign mercha ( ,r then t 
United states on comm or ‘ ibling hit to buy our 
stu nd pay f with I ne 0 

There are ? ITrespo e! ¢ } ‘ ' [ 
tl rade, however, a me ‘ ‘ : 
ma lacturer's growing expo ( ‘ 

The manufact r } hee hipy ) il sr? l 
lot ) rOOK { ever mercha ¢ r 
Or, pert he gone to the expense of se 
n there to « er the ‘ In either case th | f 

( hare e enco v the He 

( rT t r { t 
gre no ie eve ‘ 
T} vork, howeve | exceile 
re “ Pre ere 
countr ter a thorough t of the , 
tor r Ss Cor ced tl he ( ‘ ) 

ek them regular! He sends a cor er order to a 

New York commission house. His sele f the latter 





The American Manufacturer Sits in His Office, Glumly Wondering 
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The Making of Rioters 


N SEEKING an explanation of the extraordinary social 

phenomenon which occurred over England in August 
some British France and 
Germany, while others, as naturally, have turned to the 
Liberal Government. During what is described in Eng- 
land as “‘the greatest strike of our time,’’ mobs again and 
again attacked the police and even the troops, with a dogged 
boldness that is rather novel in recent English experience. 
More than once the troops were compelled to fire with ball 
cartridges and with fatal effect. In the face of soldiery 
rioters persisted in attempts to destroy property by fire 
and otherwise. What would have happened in many cities 
if strong military force had not been available, or if the 
employed it promptly, is still a 
subject of painful conjecture. 


minds have been turning to 


Government had not 


Some observers trace these un-English happenings to 
pernicious doctrines of French and German origin with 
which the minds of good British subjects of the humbler 
class have been slowly poisoned. Others see in them a 
logical fruit of the Lioyd George budget, old-age pensions 
and the humiliation of the House of Lords. Others, how- 
ever, point to the high cost of living, the great amount of 
unemployment and of merely casual employment, the slums 
and poverty, which neither the French nor the Liberals 
invented, At the middie of the nineteenth century about 
half the adult inhabitants of England and Wales— judging 
by the proportion of those able to sign the marriage 
register —were illiterate. In other words, it is only recently 
that England has taken any particular interest in citizens 
of the humbler class. Whatever those citizens are at the 
present moment, England surely made them. If there is 
alum in the national bread, she put it there; but we are 
not at all behind conservative Englishmen in speaking of 
bad domestic conditions as though somebody besides 
ourselves were really responsible for them. 


The Theory of Punishment 


GREAT many men participated in San Francisco’s 
4 famous mess of civic corrupticn. Only one man was 
imprisoned. Others, fully as guilty, walk the streets in 
freedom and enjoy in considerable measure the respect and 
admiration of their fellow-citizens. That is always the 
case, Criminal law is only a crude sort of lottery, where 
one guilty man is punished and eleven others go free! 

Fremont Older, who took a leading part in exposing the 
corruption, now pleads that the one convict, Abe Ruef, be 
pardoned. “‘Even though he deserved to be pursued as 
| pursued him for eight years,’”’ Mr. Older writes, ‘and 
though he deserved all the bitter denunciation heaped 
upon him, I felt, when it was all over, that the time had 
come for mercy.” 

This plea provokes controversy. ‘ Ruef,”’ we read, “was 
an unscrupulous corruptionist whom no other necessity 
than the depravity of his inner being drove to make a 
business out of the shame of his city. Some abatement in 
pity for such ‘victims’ is necessary in justice to the ninety- 
nine per cent of us who do not live by theft and vice.” 

The quantity of punishment meted out by society is no 
doubt commensurate with the quantity of guilt, for this 








punishment usually follows the convict long after he has 
left prison, making him a man branded and outcast. We 
trim the ship, so to speak, by visiting the punishment due 
to the whole guilty dozen upon the one whom we catch. 
Having caught him we pretty thoroughly trample the life 
out of him. Mr. Older pleads that this is unjust to the 
convicted one. His opponents argue that, for the discour- 
agement of crime and protection of society, every guilty 
man must take his chance of having to bear the punishment 
due to his eleven accomplices as well as to himself. 

They, of course, occupy ground sanctioned by imime- 
morial custom. Their theory of punishment is the one 
that has always obtained. Whether this theory should be 
modified in any important degree is one of the modern 
problems that confront our penologists. 


Trade With Australia 


igre report of the British trade commissioner for 
Australia contains strictures upon British manufactur- 
ers that should prove interesting to their American rivals. 
It suggests, for example, that the push, ability and enter- 
prise displayed by American and German drummers might 
profitably be copied by English salesmen. It blames the 
British manufacturer for an extreme reluctance to meet 
the wants of his Australian patrons by making small 
changes in the standard form of his goods. Inferentially 
it confesses our superior mechanical genius. Thus requests 
from Australia for the introduction of certain American 
inventions, says the report, have been refused by British 
manufacturers on the ground that no model of the device 
in question was discoverable in England. In one case 
an Australian buyer sent to America for a model to 
be used by the British manufacturer; in another, an 
Australian house had an entire American machine shipped 
to England in order that the device it desired might be 
introduced. 

After reading these portions of the report one might 
conclude that America and Germany, having beaten the 
English manufacturer with his somnolent 
drummer, had little to do except sit down and divide the 
Australia between themselves. Unhappily for 
this pleasant conclusion, the trade commissioner appends 
a few cold statistics, from which it appears that, elimi- 
nating those articles which Great Britain does not pro- 
duce, she supplies seventy-five and eight-tenths per cent 
of Australia’s total imports, while we supply ten and 
two-tenths per cent. 

This is generally the way with our foreign trade. It 
looks bully until you get down to the figures. 


slow voing 


trade of 


Cultivating Race Prejudice 


HE anti-Jewish riots which recently shocked Great 

sritain occurred in Caen, Waunllwyd, Aberbysswg, 
Cwm, Bargoed, Ebbw Vale and Tredegar. The rioting 
inhabitants of these towns looked upon the Jewish citizens 
as strange, outlandish people, bearing names that sounded 
uncouth in honest Welsh ears. To a sufficiently stupid 
resident of Cwm, Ebbw Vale or Waunllwyd, the name Ein- 
stein or Cohen at once suggested something suspicious and 
What respectable man would have a name 
which a normal Welsh human being—from whose tongue 
Aberbysswg falls trippingly—doesn’t know how to pro- 
nounce? With this notion that Jews and Welshmen are 
cut from entirely different pieces of human cloth once fixed 
in the mind, rioting and shopwrecking followed naturally 
enough. 

We once knew a quite intelligent American who insisted 
that all Englishmen beat their wives. He had lived next 
door to an Englishman who looked very much like John 
Bull, spoke cockney and beat his wife. He had also known 
dozens of Englishmen who looked, spoke and acted so 
much as he would expect Americans to look, speak and act 
that it never really occurred to him they were English. 
When he met with the one example who looked like a 
comedy Englishman and acted outrageously he said: “Of 
course he’s an Englishman! That’s the way all English- 
men do!” The quiet, courteous man of different race 

We don’t pick him out and say: 


contemptible. 


unnoticed. 
“There’s the Frenchman for you!” or “‘ There’s the Jew!” 
The outrageous exception attracts our attention and we 
generously attribute his misbehavior to his race—as 
though there were not plenty of misbehaving Americans! 
In Wales, it appears from the Jewish World, there were 
several mean Jewish landlords. So the miners wrecked 
every Jewish shop they could reach, without pausing to 
reflect that there were plenty of mean Welsh landlords. 
In conclusion, however, one must pause and re:iect that 
rioting is not a whit more characteristic of the Welsh race 
than of any other. 


passes 


Owners of the Farms 


HERE are, the census reports, six million three hundred 
thousand-and-odd farms in the United States, of which 
almost four millions are occupied by the owners, while over 
two and a quarter millions are occupied by tenants. The 
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proportion of farms worked by tenaats has risen very 
slightly in the decade. Roughly, it was over one-third and 
under two-fifths of the total number of farms at both the 
last census periods. There are mortgages on one-third 
of the farms worked by owners, and two-thirds are free of 
incumbrance. 

There is a persistent superstition that farm tenaney and 
farm mortgages reflect an unprosperous condition; in fact, 
the tenant is often as prosperous and independent as the 
owner, and the mortgage often represents extension and 
improvement. Nobody considers a railroad unprosperous 
because it occupies rented offices or issues huge mortgages 
for new track and cars. The railroad mortgages itself 
because in that way it can get capital on better terms. A 
farmer who needs more working capital does well to borrow 
it on mortgage because he can get it cheaper than on notes 
of hand. 

Negro or other non-white proprietors now own over one- 
seventh of the farms. The number of these has risen 
above nine hundred thousand. Ten years ago non-whites 
owned only an eighth of the farms. While the total num- 
ber of farms has increased by six hundred thousand, one- 
half of this increase is in farms of less than fifty acres. 
Thus the average size of the American farm has fallen from 
a hundred and forty-six acres in 1900 to a hundred and 
thirty-eight acres, while the average value of an acre of 
farmland has risen from fifteen dollars and a half to thirty- 
two dollars and a half. 


Money for Crop:Moving 


f bye is the poorest season to borrow money because the 
price is highest. A tabular statement of the average 
interest rate on prime commercial loans at New York for 
each week in the year over a period of nineteen years 
shows that the borrower in the latter part of September 
and the early part of October pays fully one per cent 
more than the borrower in February, May or June. The 
New York interest rate in this respect is a fair index to 
that for the country at large. As bank loans in the 
United States amount to some fifteen billion dollars, the 
higher rate on autumn loans represents a considerable tax. 

The reason for the higher autumn rate is, of course, that 
money is then required to move the crops. The Eastern 
September and October, ship out nearly two and 
Chicago 


the 


banks, in 
a half times as much currency as they receive. 
and St. Louis also are then shipping currency into 
country at a brisk rate. Reserves fall; interest rates 
advance. 

The money, having moved the crops, speedily comes 
back however. In January and February the Eastern 
banks receive nearly two and a half times as much currency 
as they ship. Reserves rise; interest rates fall. 

From time to time other causes conspire with this sea- 
sonal dislocation to produce an acutely distressing situa- 
tion, as happened in October, 1907. There is no sound 
reason for shunting a considerable part of the country’s 
ready cash back and forth between the reserve centers and 
the harvest fields, while there are a number of sound 
reasons against it. 

Will Congress, by any lucky chance, have a little spare 
time this winter for the consideration of banking and 
currency? 


Good People and Liquor Laws 


C= people frequently are the most insidious and 
inveterate foes of liquor laws. They cannot under- 
stand why a statute designed to lessen the evils of intem- 
perance should apply to them when everybody knows they 
are respectable, temperate, law-abiding and debt-paying 
citizens. Estimable Mrs. A requires half a pint of brandy 
for perfectly innocent culinary purposes. When the drug- 
gist declines to supply her, except upon a physician’s 
prescription, her feelings are outraged. Does the druggist 
think that she—wife of John Henry A, mother of three 
children and president of the Dorcas society—would 
purchase brandy for bacchanalian purposes? Deacon B, 
who has voted no-license for thirty years and who knows 
perfectly well what the law requires, takes in the same 
indignant spirit the druggist’s refusal to sell him alcohol 
te bathe his hurt shoulder with. The law, he thinks, was 
made for old red-nosed Bill Jones, and the druggist seems 
to regard him as being in Bill’s class. There is the still 
larger number of most respectable citizens who cannot see 
why their occasional and moderate desires for a little 
spirituous consolation should be denied because disrep- 
utable people get drunk. Good people constantly tempt 
the druggist te break the law for them. Sometimes they 
punish refusal to break it by a withdrawal of their pat- 
ronage, thereby putting a premium on the illicit selling of 
liquor. 

Any good citizen who applies for liquor contrary to the 
provisions of the law is a most efficient enemy of temper- 
ance legislation; but hardly any American citizen in good 
standing will believe that any law applies to him personally 
until a policeman enforces the point by hitting him over 
the head. 
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Fate, Destiny & Co. 


PEAKING about the accidents of fame—or was 

1?—well, anyhow, speaking about the accidents 

of fame, let us pause for a brief moment in the 
midst of the mad whirl of this twentieth-century civil- 
ization and contemplate the case of the Honorable 
Henry L. Myers, the same being junior United States 
Senator from Montana, having held that exalted office 
since the fourth of March last. 

Tis a strange tale, my lads, and a moving one, of how 
Opportunity —fickle jade!—knocking at the door of a 
man, found him out and straightway broke all the rules 
of the game, as eloquently set forth in some fourteen 
lines of deathless poesy by the late John J. Ingalls 
himself a Senator once, by-the-way —and chased Henry 
L. Myers to the village drug store, where she backed 
him up against the prescription counter and invested 
him with a neat and nifty toga and a salary of seventy- 
five hundred dollars annually, which was more money 
in a year than Hank had, up to that moment, thought 
there was in the world. 

The night was cold and stormy in the peaceful village 
of Hamilton, Montana, and the fire burned cheerily in 
the modest home of the Honorable Henry L. Myers, 
district judge. The date was March 3, 1911, and far 
away in the bustling city of Helena the legislature 
was concluding its session. It had been deadlocked for 
fifty-seven days, or such a matter, over the question of 
electing a successor to the Honorable Thomas H., Carter. 
This was the last day of the session. Should the 
egislature adjourn without election there would be but 
one Senator in Washington to represent the Treasure 
State. All was turmoil within the capitol. The legis- 
lature had been in session forseven hours. The corridors 
were filled with excited men swaying back and forth, and 
the air thick with tobacco smoke and raucous with the 
hoarse cries of the partisans of the various candidates. 

All was peace and quietness in the 
village of Hamilton, many miles away. 
Judge Henry L. Myers had had his supper 
and was sitting beside the fire reading his 


favorite paper, wher his we er tered the roor 


rom. the Great and the Near G 


“Henry,” she said, “our daughter has a 
cold. I wish you would step down to the drug 
store and get some cough medicine for her.’”’ The judge 
put aside his paper, donned his overcoat and strode out 
into the night. Few people were about. He soon reached 
the drug store and, entering, passed to the rear of the 
room to the desk where the druggist was engaged in 
compounding a prescription. 

“Jim,” said the judge i 
have a bottle of cough medicine. The little girl has a cold. 


You know the kind Mrs. Myers gets.” 


‘isively, as is his wont, ‘‘let me 








How Senators are Made 
L ryeonnge up from his mortar, the druggist gave 


start, dropped the pestle and rushed forward with 

outstretched arms. 

**Why, how do you do, Senator? I want to congratulate 
you!” 

“Howdy?” answered the judge. ‘A bottle of cough 
medicine, please.’”’ 

**But, Senator—Senator! 
gist —“‘I want. to congratulate you—I—l - You 
know—Senator! - 


tuttered the excited drug- 


“That’ll be all right,’”’ observed the judge, not without 
a touch of asperity in his voice; “but hurry up with that 
igh medicine. 
The druggist danced round the room. 
*“‘Senator!”’ he sputtered. ‘‘Why, Senator!—don't you 
know?—haven’t you heard? You have been elected 


Senator! I want to congratulate—I—you—for Heaven’s 


” 


col 


sake! 

“Calm yourself, Jim,’ said the judge in even tones. 
““Mrs. Myers is waiting for that cough medicine. Let me 
have it, please!’’ And he laid a silver dollar on the 
counter. 

“Dammit, man!” yelled the druggist; ‘‘d 
the legislature has elected you United States Senator? 
and you stand there and gibber about cough medicine. 
Wake up!” 

“Quit fooling, Jim,”’ broke in the judge sternly, ‘‘and let 
me have that medicine.” 

The druggist sank into a chair 
herently. The judge looked at him ir 
the door of the store burst open and three or four Han 


tonians rushed in. ‘‘Hurraw!” they shouted. ‘‘ Hurraw 


ted States Senator! ’Raw!” 


muttered inco- 





azement. Then 





for Judge Myers, our new ’} 
The judge looked at them. 
“What ails this town?” he asked. 
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‘Has everybody 
gone crazy 

















The Joke is Not on Him 
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“Crazy nothin’!”’ expostul 


you, Judge, the legislature has 





Senator to succeed Tom Carter.” 
The judge is a tall and lanky man, wit! 


supply of neck in which is set, with that libera 


times vouchsafed by Nature, a most imposing and or 


Adam’s apple. He gulped two or three time al 
Adam’s apple began working up and wn like a } 
ram. His knees gave way and he ¢ ed ) 





the A. a. vibrating rapidly. 


“What?” he gasped. “Me? Senator! You're 








But it was even so. Opportur y, born of the de 
had sougnt out Judge Henry L Myers an C 
togaed him. Far off in the capital city of 
seven weary hours of struggle that day, during wh 
man was allowed to leave the legislative hall tne ye 
cratic Solons, being in a ma rity of two or three « 
ballot, had used the name <« Myers as the ax to « 
Gordian Knot ee reports of the occurrence at the 
and had seized the d t idg named } ‘ 
place when it was found ther ‘ j e no a ~ 
without choice, as had been pla | 

It seemed a hopeless situ Y Che two Ie ri 


dates, Conrad and Walsh, could not win. Various 





had been canvassed, but there were objections to all. 
Democrats had but two or three majorit on the bal 
Something had to be done, but what? Fina the nan 
Henry L. Myers proposed. The word was } 





The roll was called. Not one in ten knew who Henr 


Myers w or remembered him as a former state se¢ 
**Myers,”’ said the first Democrat, and so on down thre 
the rolleall, and thus did they yank the judge out 
Hamilton and transfer him to Washingt gre 
astonishment only of the judge of ¥ 

M« ind ) oUuner 








during the eflort make W A. ( k Se ‘ M 
had been he ( He r her 
nad handed up te t nd do ! 

it had been offere him to r ( } ‘ 
men who vote make Mvers S« tor had 

u isantl me I he for M 
Their rage wt tl yund ou hom they | ‘ 
was pitiful to see; but it was all over, and the judge 


vas pitif 
Hamilton and wert to Washington, where he expe 
stay for six years, figuring that the joke or 


Democratic statesmen of Mont 1 and not on hin 
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O—-AIND WHY 


When the telegrams came into Washington that 
Henry L. Myers had been elected, on that night just 





before the 1djournment of the Sixty-first Congres 
nobody there ot even the Montana could recall 
him The ne a t ¢ | K\ nbling sort 
of a mar whe ig ‘ } ‘ b ot ron wool 
exactl oppo etott é ol! ‘ ! Demo 
Oo! his state andr I v ‘ M po on 
hich will rank for me me ( of the most 
remarkable in 1 \ ‘ ( ( ff he 
rece ittempt at re br ! 
T he judge as bor nM f wo 
ind moved to Han ) M«c ] 189 He A 
1 politics i i sma way 1 é ile d wa 
elected co i i ‘ itor after he had 





made Senator, but nobody quite < irprised as the 
judge. Indeed, the judge isn’t over being surprised yet 
When any person addresses him as “Senator” he invol 
untarily pulls that do-you-mean-me? lool But there 
he is. Opportunity—or it Fate ‘r, mavhap. 
Destiny? ist chased him to H 1 Montana, and 


roped, 





Telling Tears 


A LAWYER Dallas has ¢ tewide repute for 
4 ! ICcce pleading cI ‘ H 
fame is that he sheds real 
et t t ) 
He } long ed « the 
but deve r ite ilt one Not 
4 ite ne ! ! t 


‘ lé had » eller 
vs his te He de elf entirely to th 
L¢ ned If it eye 
( ewe f I { He iked 
elo i elo Pre ly the 
et fe es ( ‘ ‘ | } 
frush r ! ‘ turned 
} hack he é ¢ f water 
4 p , he ‘ " et ner 
é 
Jo I've neve : ed old ker 
< ! ‘ 


To Eat or Just to Dine 


WHEN Colonel Roosevelt Aare eee 
I Hens Ca t | ive. of M ’ ae one vl 


eadic he W H The Si in in ¢ 

I Lit¢ ry co t eye it mes of 

the ht a ‘ he me 
Qine « ri M } ‘ ‘ © ¢ ‘ o XK 

ke ( « r George | e Hoar to 

take é he Vi eH ‘ f em to the 

Pre ( 

Senator H oke the oment. The 

he shook |} he | } better get 

I e to Let he White House He eat 


cu teamer Acapulco, of the 1 Mail Line, picked 
t Amay the Honorable Robert F. Broussard 


P } de the 
over d i ) 
4 ( ere seated 
il e de 
< ‘ 1 
Car 1 Br ‘ 
‘ ‘ { 
| ‘ ‘ 
“a ' 
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Ye re ed | 
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NDOUBTEDLY one of the most remark- 

able and scientific undertakings in the 

culture and use of alfalfa to be found in 
the world is that conducted by Dr. W. X. Sudduth on his 
Broadview Ranch, near Billings, Montana. This labora- 
tory student of Koch and Pasteur has carried into the 
alfalfa field — which has been his recreation ground for about 
thirty years—the spirit of the trained scientific investiga 
tor and the exact methods of the research laboratory. 
Though he meas- 
ures his results by 
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SCIENC 


By FORREST CRISSEY 






been almost entirely overlooked even by the most advanced 
and progressive growers of alfalfa. To the farmer, alfalfa 
is just alfalfa; and the only concern he gives himself 
regarding the variety that he shall plant is whether it will 
catch and make a stand on his soil, whether it will winter- 
kill in his particular climate, and the yield it will give him. 
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other words, it simmers down to this: The 
alfalfas that are now produced in the humid 
regions and in the South or under irrigation 
have not the nutriment —the food value—to fatten stock 
for the market without the use of corn or other grains as 
supplemental food. 

“TI do not say that this will always be the case, for it is 
not unreasonable to hope and expect that, when the 
alfalfa growers of the humid and irrigated sections fully 
realize the neces- 
sity of getting food 





chemical analysis 
rather than the hay 
scales, he handles a 
sufficient tonnage 
of this modern 
“miracle crop’’ to 
satisfy the most 
commercial grower. 
His alfalfa acreage 
today is four hun- 
dred and he is 
working to expand 
this to one thousand 
as rapidly as the 
land can be subju- 
gated by the most 
modern appliances 
of power farming. 

All alfalfa does 
not look alike to 
Doctor Sudduth, 
His thirty-acre 
‘‘nursery”’ or dem- 
onstration plat 
contains more than 
a hundred varieties 
of alfalfa—proba 
biy the most re- 
markable collection 








value into their 
alfalfa, the protein 
content of their 
alfalfas may be 
greatly increased; 
but it will not be 
until they realize 
how much this 
means to them. 
“To develop a 
variety or strain of 
alfalfa that will 
earry this charac- 
teristic and main- 
tain it to a high 
degree, even under 
humid and irri- 
gated conditions, 
is one of the objects 
for which I am 
working. 
“Another im- 
portant problem is 
to determine the 
number of alfalfa 
plants to the acre 
that will produce 
the largest yield of 
protein. Of course 








in existence. Here 
each plant is treated 
as anindividual and 
multiplication of a marked individual plant is secured by 
“slipping”’ instead of by dependence on the slower and less 
exact method of seeding. In a single season, by the slip- 
ping process, he is able to secure a thousand plants from 
one parent; but this is too slow for the eager scientist, 
who is always aiming for practical results on a big com- 
mercial scale. He, therefore, proposes to secure a machine 
operated by horses which is able to plant twenty-five thou- 
sand of these tiny alfalfa slips in a day. Still, this device 
will not appease his appetite for progress in the line of 
alfalfa propagation, and he is building an extensive green- 
house, so that the blizzards of winter may be powerless 
to interrupt his work of propagation and research. 

After the propagating bed, after the nursery, the 
demonstration patch and the big open field, comes the 
laboratory; here is where the exact determination of 
values is made! “How much digestible protein does it 
contain?” is the question which the laboratory answers 
concerning every variety and condition of alfalfa plant in 
the experimental beds and the commercial field. 

The laboratory, however, is not the place of final test 
on this scientific alfalfa ranch; it is rather the point of 
inspection and record. The feeding pen is where the 
final tests are made—and made on a broad commercial 
seale that carries conviction to the man who has a natural 
distrust of scientific experiments and insists on being 
shown the balance of profits brought in from feeding 
several hundred hogs under the system advocated. 


The Measure of Food Value 


FMHE Broadview Ranch conducts its hog-feeding opera- 
tions on a generous plan and for profit—and gets the 
profit! The feeding pens justify the findings of the lab- 
oratory~-and on a scale wide enough to take in the 
exceptions that so often fail to enter into the narrower 
conditions of the individual scientific experiment. 

In a word, it is probable that more alfalfa secrets are 
being revealed and more alfalfa history made on this 
ranch than on any other farm or ranch in the whole world. 

“Aside from a small group of agricultural scientists,” 
declares Doctor Sudduth, ‘‘alfalfa is looked upon in a gross 
sort of way, without any attempt to differentiate between 
its varieties in the vital matter of the percentage of digest- 
ible protein which they carry. The measure of digestible 
protein in any food product is the measure of its food 
value—whether eggs, milk, wheat, corn, alfalfa or any 
other nutriment. This is the essence and conclusion of the 
whole matter and this is the point that seems to have 





Dry Land Wheat. Fifteen and One:Quarter Inches Rainfalt 


That is as far as the average farmer goes in selecting a 
variety for his land—and even the experienced alfalfa 
grower does not usually go much farther than that. The 
fact is that the matters of yield, of catch, of resistance to 
climatic extremes, are only the A, B,C of alfalfa. They are 
important and elemental, but they are only the beginning 
of the tale. 

“If one variety of alfalfa wil yield only fourteen per cent 
of digestible protein, and another will give seventeen per 
cent, it doesn’t require much of a mathematician to figure 
out the difference in actual value and the advantage of 
raising the seventeen-per-cent kind, provided he happens to 
be located where he can raise it. By careful and special 
methods of cultivation and harvesting, I have been able 
to increase the protein content of certain alfalfas grown 
on my Montana dry-farming benchlands from the ordinary 
fourteen per cent to seventeen per cent. Of course climate 
and soil have very much to do with this, but there is no 
question that the alfalfas bred up to this high protein con- 
tent are able to perpetuate that characteristic to a high 
degree, even under adverse conditions of climate and soil. 
For, to vary the expression, seed from these high-protein 
alfalfas will, if sown in a different soil and under humid 
climatic conditions, produce alfalfa plants of greater protein 
content than those grown from seed not ‘bred-up,’ as we 
say, along the line of producing a high percentage of protein. 

“This matter of the actual amount of nourishment 
contained in a ton of alfalfa of this or that variety is so 
important that too much emphasis cannot be laid upon it. 
It is the one big thing for the alfalfa farmer to wake up to 
just now. And, by the same token, it is a wonder that the 
alfalfa buyer has not waked up to it long ago. I have fat- 
tened both sheep and cattle for the market and put them 
in fine condition on mountain-grown alfalfa that has been 
carefully selected and bred-up for the express purpose of 
putting the protein or food value into it; I am willing to go 
on record with the statement that this cannot be done 
with the ordinary commercial alfalfa grown in the humid 
regions of the United States. 

“The higher altitudes have produced alfalfas of the 
highest percentage of protein content —and it is a curious 
fact, that I have carefully determined, that the percentage 
of protein is in inverse ratio to the tonnage of yield. I 
will guarantee you that an analysis of a ton of alfalfa 
grown under humid conditions, orin the South or under irri- 
gation, will not analyze to exceed ten or twelve per cent of 
protein, and I am prepared to show a completely authenti- 
cated analysis of alfalfas grown on the benchlands of 
Montana that exceed seventeen per cent of protein. In 


an acre of land will 
grow and mature 
many more plaats 
under irrigation and in the humid districts than here under 
semiarid conditions—but the fact remains that overseed- 
ing is the besetting sin of alfalfa growers everywhere, 
especially in the dry-farming districts. This I have already 
determined by careful and repeated experiments. Just 
how many plants one acre of our Montana benchland will 
grow to the best advantage I have not yet determined, 
but it will be settled soon with considerable exactness. 
This is an immensely important consideration for the dry 
farmer; its solution will mean millions of dollars to the 
dry-farming sections of this country in the next few years, 
for it applies to all the crops raised there—not to alfalfa 
alone. 

“Still another problem that I am trying to solve is 
the most economical and effective way of feeding alfalfa. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of alfalfa is 
wasted every year through inefficient feeding. I might 
better say millions. The waste by the average feeding 
methods that prevail on Western ranches is not far from 
fifty per cent, and at least twenty-five per cent is wasted 
by the more careful feeders —even by those who chop 
and grind their alfalfa. There is just as much for the 
farmer to learn in the art of using alfalfa as there is in 
the art of growing it. We have merely scratched the 
surface of both these problems so far as common practice 
is concerned.” 


Breeding Up a Leafy Plant 


HE only way by which the force of this statement may 

be fully understood is to begin—as Doctor Sudduth 
began—with the individual plant. His ultimate aim was 
to get the greatest amount of digestible protein from an 
acre of alfalfa. Common-sense, of course, told him that the 
leaves of the plant were richer in proteii than the stems 
but he put it to the laboratory test and determined the 
relative percentages. Chemical analysis showed that, 
though the leaves were richer in food value, even the stems 
or the straw carried a surprising amount of protein—gener- 
ally wasted by ordinary methods of feeding. This cleared 
the ground for the next step—to develop by selection 
a strain of plant that would produce a larger percentage 
of leaves and a smaller percentage of coarse stems—and 
incidentally, if possible, to build up the percentage of 
protein in the coarse stems themselves. In his effort to 
develop a strain having a maximum of protein and a 
minimum of woody fiber, he found himself confronted 
with a distinct physical obstacle. Some of the varieties 
having the highest protein percentage in proportion to 
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Heavy seeding for any kind of 
grain or alfalfa has no place in 
successful dry farming. The 
heaviest yields of wheat I have 
ever had were secured by using 
only thirty pounds of seed to 
the acre as against the ordinary 
portion of seventy-five pounds; 
in fact, many farmers use a 
hundred pounds. The English 
practice calls for two to three 
bushels to the acre, which means 
one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and eighty pounds, 
My crop of Turkey red wheat 
on two hundred and fifty acres 
was seeded with only thirty 
pounds to the acre and it was 
the best produced anywhere in 
my locality. 











Alfatfa Tea Hogs, Four Months Old 


woody fiber were “trailers,” that spread over the ground 
like purslane and could not be harvested and handled ina 
practical, commercial way. These had to be discarded as 
working materials in his breeding work—or at least to be 
used with great caution; forthe habit of sturdy, upstanding 
growth must be a fixed characteristic of the strain to be 
developed. 

Naturally the greater the number of straws springing 
from one root, the finer the quality of the straws. There- 
fore his selection took the line of finding roots having the 
largest number of straws springing from one bulb, but being 
of upright growth. 

Very early in his experiments, Doctor Sudduth found 
that alfalfa, being a hybrid, would not always breed true 
from seed. He has, therefore, adopted the vegetative form 
of propagation. Fortunately the alfalfa plant grows from 
“slipping” as readily as the verbena. The tips of branches 
are cut off at a length of three inches, tied in bundles and 
put into a coldframe containing wet sand. From these 
frames they are transplanted to the nursery, which now 
contains one hundred acres of breeding and experimental 
alfalfa plants, set in rows thirty inches apart, with the hills 
two feet apart in the row. 


Cutting for Maximum Protein Yield 


ULTIPLIED experiments along this line in the propa- 
gation beds gave gratifying results as determined by 
the laboratory tests, but these pushed him on to another 
problem —that of the time of harvesting. Here his findings 
ran counter to the most commonly accepted traditions. 
The greatest amount of protein to the acre and to the 
smallest tonnage of hay was the object at which he was 
aiming, and his laboratory tests clearly established the 
fact that this was secured by cutting before the plants were 
in bud—not, as common practice has it, after the blossoms 
have appeared. 

“We cut our fields on this basis,” declares Doctor Sud- 
duth, “‘and get a maximum of foliage—and, therefore, of 
protein—and a minimum of woody fiber. It pays in com- 
mercial results. Of course it involves at least one extra 
cutting a year over the old plan. My tests apply only to 
alfalfa grown under dry farming. 

It is safe, however, to make the 
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“The lands on which most of 

the big dry-farming operations 

are carried on are strong soils, that have not been leached 

by constant rains. Much of this land has a considerable 

element of volcanic ash. This means that it is a virile and 

vigorous soil, and that its natural effect is to make grain 

or alfalfa ‘stool’ heavily—that is, to send up numerous 
sprouts from the same root. 

“Now, if you seed heavily on this soil and there is a 
shortage of moisture, the result is that, in the case of 
grain, the moisture goes into making straw instead of grain; 
and, with alfalfa, it is absorbed in producing stalk and 
stem growth instead of properly matured foliage. 

“When, however, the alfalfa plants are in rows fourteen 
inches apart and eight inches apart in the rows—as I plant 
them for forage purposes—what is the result? The limited 
moisture in the soil is not exhausted through the growth 
of valueless straw and stems, for only so many sprouts 
will come up as will find sufficient moisture to bring them 
to maturity, full foliage, and a state of hizhest prot 
value. They get a splendid root growth. Where plant 
are grown forseed purposes, I get the best results by placing 
them twenty to twenty-eight inches apart in the row and 

he rows thirty inches apart. If, under this system, there 
is a year of abundant moisture, the plants stool to full 
capacity and mature all their foliage. 

“Out of over one hundred varieties of alfalfa now 
growing in my experimental gardens, there are only about 
fifteen that are to be classed as thoroughly commercial. 
These require different treatment as to the amount of 
growing room which each plant should be given, and I 
regard my experiments in this particular as incomplete. 
I have only laid down a general rule, which must be quali 
fied as to certain varieties. This adaptation of seeding to 
the amount of moisture that can be conserved under 
average conditions is one of the finest and most vital 
problems in any kind of dry farming, and it is to some 
extent a local problem, of course; but its scientific and 
practical solution for any large dry-farming section is 
so important to material results that any man who works 
it out in definite terms will be entitled to all the credit that 
one man needs to have. 

“In the humid regions the general practice is to use 
twenty, twenty-five and sometimes thirty pounds of alfalfa 


Pig Brood Pens 


seed to the acre. This is too much. Four or five pounds 
will put all the sprouts on an acre of land that any soil can 


take proper care of, provided germinating conditions a 
right. All the rest of the seed is wasted—and worse than 
wasted. Good alfalfa seed costs money and no farmer can 
afford to throw away seventy-five per cent of his seed just 
to guard against the chance that the other twenty-five 
per cent may not germinate. He should put that wasted 
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money into putting every seed of the twenty-five per cent 
into the right place under right conditions.” 

The foremost specification which Dostor Sudduth 
makes unde r the hea 1 Of right conditions 18 a seedbed, as 
clean, as mellow and as firm as that which a skilled 
Italian makes for his onions or a German prepares for | 
sugar beet 

This specialist declare hat it is most difficult to make 
the average gr er re e that inte cultivation |] 

well in alfalfa growing as in the production of onions o; 

beet but that all the cultivation must be done 
before the crop is put in. Because weeds are the great 
enemy of alfalfa, Doctor Sudduth has no use for the 
practice of spring seeding, as it gives no opportunity to 
have every weed seed in the soil send up its shoot where it 
can be destroyed. His seeding is never done before the 
middle of June and more often is del iyved ul til the last of 
June or the first of July. His land is plowed the previous 
season as soon as the crop of grair removed. The soil 
from the field is first subjected to a chemical analysis 
before any work is done on it d if thete is any indication 
of the need of lime salts these are applied. 


Alfatfa’s Chief Enemies 


N THE preparatior of the soil a subsurface packer is used 

to firm the subsoil. hen the ground is repeatedly 

disked. He regards the type of harrow commonly known 

as the Acme an almost ideal instrument for the fitting of 

dry-farming land to retain moisture. This throws the dirt 
j 


i 
both to right and left and is a great exterminator of weeds. 





One of these harrows follows his tractor plow and is in 
turn followed by a smoothing harrow. The result of this 
working, when continued over a sufficient period, is to 
*‘pump all the weeds and foulness 
out of the ground, close the lower 





sweeping statement that alfalfa is 
everywhere cut too late, as a rule, 
to get the maximum of protein and 
the minimum of woody fiber. 
Speaking for the humid sections, 
Joe Wing’s rule is: ‘Cut when small 
new sprouts appear near the surface 
of the ground.’ Certainly that isa 
safer rule than to wait for the 
appearance of blossoms. Only a 
thorough laboratory test, however, 
ean determine this problem for the 
humid and irrigated sections.” 

The next vital phase of alfalfa 
growing that forced itself upon the 
attention of this tireless investi- 
gator, in his determination to brush 
away traditions and establish the 
alfalfa farm upon the basis of “‘a 
factory for the production of digest- 
ible protein in forage form,’’ was 
that of the number of plants to the 
acre for the best results. 

“One of the greatest mistakes 
of the average farmer,” contends 
Doctor Sudduth, “‘is that of over- 
seeding. And this mistake is 
especially fatal to the highest suc- 
cess in dry-farm regions, or in any 
region where the rainfall is less than 





air spaces in the soil and leave a 
well-granulated mul h over the 
level surface of the field.” It is 
a mistake, according to Doctor 
Sudduth’s findings, to use a surface 
roller on dry ngland. A 
ular mulch isa mucl 


conserver than a fine dust mulch, 


gran- 


etter moisture- 


of growth 


During its lirst season ol g 
no alfalfa field in the Broadview 
Ranch is ever d irbed by culti 
vation. Before the weeds that have 


outlived the ordeal of the seedbed 


preparation are ready to go to seed, 
the young allaifa ipped and the 
cuttings al ed t remain as a 
mulch where the ill. All that 
should be expected of an alfalfa 
field the first season is to build up a 


strong root- 


‘A good ma farmers in the 
humid sectior , ivs Doctor 
Sudduth, “can’t understand wl 
they cannot get a healthy stan 
and growth of alfalfa on land that 
has been cropped to e¢fn for several 
seasons. There is onesthing that 


alfalfa will not tolerate and that 
is acidity in the soil One ol the 


most interesting experiments I ever 











reliably abundant—except, of 
course, where there is irrigation. 
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Generali View of Broadview Ranch 


made was in demonstrating that 
(Continued on Page 4&3) 





There Were Three 
Horsetracks in the Read — Two 
Going Our Way and One Returning 


E WERE on our way to the Small- 
wood place—Abnerand I. It was 
early in the morning and I thought 


we were the first on the road; but at the 
Three Forks, where the Lost Creek turnpike trails down 
from the mountains, a horse had turned in before us. 

It was a morning out of Paradise, crisp and bright. The 
spider-webs glistened on the fence rails. The timber 
cracked. The ragweed was dusted with silver. The sun 
was moving upward from behind the world. I could have 
whistled out of sheer joy in being alive on this October 
morning and the horse under me danced; but Abner rode 
looking down his nose. He was always silent when he had 
this trip to make. And he had a reason for it. 

The pastureland that we were going on to did not belong 
to us. It had been owned by the sheriff, Asbury Small- 
wood. In those days the sheriff collected the county taxes, 
One night the sheriff’s house had 
been entered, burned over his head 
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Nhoing, wet woes 


By Melville Davisson Post 


HOSKINS 


Br GAYLE P. 


the bondsmen. It was good grazing land, but it was 
watered by springs, and we had to watch them. A beef 
steer does not grow fat without plenty of water. We went 
every week to give the cattle salt and to watch the 
springs. 

As we rode I presently noticed that Abner was looking 
down at the horsetrack. And then I saw what I had not 
noticed before, that there were three horsetracks in the 
road—two going our way and one returning—but only one 
of the tracks was fresh. Finally Abner pulled up his big 
chestnut. We were passing the old burned house. The 
crumbled foundations and the blasted trees stood at the end 
of a lane. There had once been a gate before the house 







at the end of this lane, but it was now 
nailed up. The horse going before us had 
entered this lane for a few steps, then 
turned back into the road. 

Abner did not speak. He looked at the track for a 
moment and then rode on. Presently we came to the bars 
leading from the road into the pasture. The horse had 
stopped here and its rider had got out of his saddle and let 
down the bars. One could see where the horse had gone 
through and the footprints of the rider were visible in the 
soft clay. The old horsetrack also went in and came out 
at these bars. 

Abner examined the man’s footprints with what I 
thought was an excess of interest. Travelers were always 
going through one’s land; and, provided they closed the 
bars behind them, what did it matter? Abner seemed con- 
cerned about this traveler however. When we had entered 
the field he sat for some time in 
the saddle; and then, instead of 








and a large sum of the county 
revenues carried off. No one ever 
found a trace of those who had 
done this deed. The sheriff was 
ruined. He had given up his lands 
and moved toa neighboring county. 
His bondsmen had been forced to 
meet theloss. My father had been 
one of them; but it was not the 
loss to my father that bothered 
Abner. 

“The thing does not hurt you, 
Rufus,” he said; ‘‘but it cripples 
Elnathan Stone and it breaks Adam 
Great house.”’ 

Stone was a grazier with heavy 
debts and Greathouse was a little 
farmer. I remember how my father 
chaffed Abner when he paid his 
portion of this loss. 

““The Lord gave,’” he said, 
‘and the Lord hath taken away’ 
eh, Abner?” 

“But, Rufus,” replied Abner, 
“did the Lord take? We must be 
sure of that. There are others who 
take.” 

it was clear what Abner meant. 
If the Lord took he would be re- 
signed to it; but if another took 
he would follow with a weapon in 
his hand and recover what had 
been taken. Abner’s God was an 
exacting Overlord and His requisi- 
tions were to be met with equa- 
nimity; but He did not go halves 
with thieves and he issued no 
letters of marque. 

When the sheriff failed Abner 
had put cattle on the land in an 








going to the hills where the springs 
were, he rode up the valley toward 
a piece of woods. There was a 
little rivulet threading this valley 
and he watched it as he rode. 

Finally, just before the rivulet 
entered the woods, he stopped and 
got down out of his saddle. When 
I came up he was looking at a track 
on the edge of the little stream. It 
was the footprint of a man, still 
muddy where the water had run 
into it. Abner stood on the bank 
beside the rivulet, and for a good 
while I could not imagine what 
he was waiting for. Then, as he 
watched the track, I understood. 
He was waiting for the muddy 
water to clear so he could see the 
imprint of the man’s foot. 

“*Uncle Abner,” I said, “‘ what do 
you care about who goes through 
the field?” 

“Ordinarily I do not care,” he 
said, ‘‘if the man lays up the fence 
behind him; but there is something 
out of the ordinary about this 
thing. The man who crossed there 
on foot is the same man who came 
in on the horse. The footprints 
here and at the bars show the same 
plate on the bootheel. He rode a 
horse that had been here before 
today, because it remembered the 
lane and tried to turn in there. 
Moreover, the man did not wish to 
be seen, because he came early, hid 
the horse and went on foot back 
toward the burned house.” 

“How do you know that he had 








effort to make what he could for 


“The Man Who Crossed There on Foot is the Same Man Who Came in on the Horse”’ 


hidden the horse, Uncle Abner?” 
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For answer he beckoned to me and we rode into the 
woods. The leaves were damp and the horses made no 
sound. In a few moments Abner stopped and pointed 
through the beech trees, and I saw a bay horse tied to a 
sapling. The horse stood with his legs wide apart and his 
head 2own. 

“The horse is asleep,” said Abner; “‘it has been ridden 
all night. We must find the rider.” 

I was now alive with interest. The old story of the 
robbery floated before me in romantic colors. What 
innocent person would come here by stealth, ride his horse 
all night and then hide it in the woods? Moreover, as 
Abner said, this horse had been to the sheriff's house before 
today; and it had been there before the house was burned 
because it had started to enter the old lane and had been 
turned back by its rider. We were all familiar with such 
striking examples of memory in horses. A horse, having 
once gone over a road and entered at a certain gate, will 
follow that road on a second trip and again enter that gate. 

Then I remembered the 
old horsetrack that had 


“Glitter,” I said. 
But Abner put his hand on the 
“Quietly, Martin,” he said. 


bit. 


And I caught up the bridle-rein. 


“We will ride slowly round 


the hill, as though we were looking for the cattle, and go up 
behind that knob; there is a ridge there and we shall not 
be seen until we come out on the crest of the hill beside the 


graveyard.” 
We rode idly away 


at their leisure. But I was afire w 


horses made no sound on the ca 


when we came out iddenly besi 
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When the sheriff saw us he wiped his face with his sleeve 


And under my own shirt I felt 
I should have gone white like 
me thus And in my throat I 
Abner. Had his heart tilted and 
I 
t 


and went white as a sheet 
and suffered with the 
that had 


choked with bitterness at 


man. 
if one caught 
every generous instinct been emptied out of it? Then 

some word tha 
would cover the man’s confusion and save his feelings 
but he 


‘Smallwood,”’ 


thought he meant to turn the thing with 
inviolate: shocked me out of that 


said Abner, “‘you have come back!” 
} 








preceded this one, and the 
solution of this thing ap- 
peared before me. The 
story had gone about that 
two men had robbed the 


sheriff and these evi- 
dences tallied with that 
story. Two men had 


ridden into that pasture; 
that one track was older 
the 
men had gone to tell the 
other to meet him here 
had ridden back—and 
the other had followed. 
The horse of the first 
robber was doubtless con- 
cealed deeper in the wood. 
And why had they re- 
turned? That was clear 
enough—they had con- 
cealed the booty until 
now and had just come 
back for it. 

The thrill of adventure 
tingled in my blood. We 
were on the trail of the 
robbers and they could 
not easily escape us. The 
one who had ridden this 
horse could not be far 
away, since his track in 
the brook was muddy 
when we found it; but 
why had he crossed the 
brook in the direction of 
the burned house? The 
way over the hill toward 
the house was wholly in 
clean sod, not 

The man on 
foot could not have been 
out of sight of us when 
we rode across the brook 
and round the brow of the 
hill—but he was out of 
sight. We sat there in 
our saddles and searched 
the land, lying smooth 
and open before us. There 
was the burned house 
below, bare as my hand, 
and the meadows, all open 
Arabbit could 
have hidden— where 
the rider of that 
worn-out, sleeping horse? 

Abner sat there looking 


was because one of 


the open 
even a tree. 


tothe eye. 
not 


was 














down at this clean, open 
land. A man could not 
vanish into the air; he 
could not hide in a wisp of blue grass; he could not cross 
three hundred acres of open country while his track in a 
running brook remained muddy. He could have reached 
the brow of the hill and perhaps gone down to the house, 
but he could not have passed the meadows and the pasture 
field beyond without wings on his shoulders. 

The morning was on its way; the air was like lotus. 
The sun, still out of sight, was beginning to gild the hill- 
I looked up; away on the knob at the summit of the 
hill there was an old graveyard—that was a curious cus- 
tom, to put our dead on the highest point of land. A patch 
of sunlight lay on this village of the dead—and as I looked 
a thing caught my eye. 

I turned in the saddle. 

“T saw something flash up there, Uncle Abner.” 


“Flash,” he said—“‘like a weapon?” 


tops. 





““Smaltiwood, You are a Thief and a Hypocrite 
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have intruded upon the secrecy of his emotions. 
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“Just pass your plate again” 


Bhan E etiquette at your 
real home dinner. 
Yes, even for soup. In fact 


sometimes just decause it’s soup. 
And this often gets to be the 
regular thing with 


Cambell. 
TOMATO 


Soup 


It has the ‘‘more-ish”’ flavor 
that you can’t resist—the real 
appetizing smack of ripe toma- 
toes fresh off the vines, and 
seasoned just right—lively and 
rich and wholesome all at once. 

You would make just men 
soup at home you could. Tha 
is, if you had such hee ocr 
toes and could get all your 
materials as fresh as we do; 
and blend them in th same 
delicious way every time. 

Why not have the benefit ofall 
our advantages and expert skill? 

Why not enjoy this perfect 
soup on your table today ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 





Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbeo Pe a 
(Okra) pper Pot | 
Ciam B on intanier 


I 
Glam Ch mantle’ Tomato 
Pomato-Okra 
Veeetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Consomimé 


Just ada hot water, bring 
toa boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Joserh CamMpsett Company 
Camden N J 





**Sure as I’m a sinner 
Here’s luck in a black cat, 
Campbell's Soup for dinner! 
What is finerluck thanthat?*’ 





| Abner, 


| would not 
| he would sleep on his feet; 


over and caught my uncle by the sleeve. 
My horse stood by Abner’s chestnut, and 
I hoped that he would yield to my impor- 
tunity and ride on; but he turned in his 
saddle and looked first at me and then down 
upon the sheriff. 

“Martin,” he said, ‘thinks we ought to 
leave you to your filial devotions.” 

“It is a credit to the child’s heart,” 
replied the man, “‘and a rebuke to you, 
It is a pity that age robs us of 
charity.” 

Abner put his hands on the pommel of 
his saddle and regarded the sheriff. 

“T have read St. Paul’s epistle on char- 
ity,” he said, ‘‘and, after long reflection, 
I am persuaded that there exists a greater 
thing than charity—a thing of more value 
to the human family. Like charity, it 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but it does not 
bear all things, or believe all things, or 
endure all things; and, unlike charity, it 
seeketh its own. . Do you know 
what thing I mean, Smallwood? I will 
tell you. It is Justice.” 

“‘Abner,” replied the man 
humor to hear a sermo:i 

“Those who need a sermon,” 
“are rarely in the humor to hear it. 

“Abner,” cried the man, ‘‘you annoy 
me! Will you ride on?” 

“Presently,” replied Abner; ‘when we 
have talked together a little further. You 
are about to leave the country. I shall 
perhaps never see you again and I would 
have your.opinion upon a certain matter.” 

“Well,” said the man, “what is it?” 

“Tt is this,” said Abner. ‘“ You appear 
to entertain great filial respect, and I would 
ask you a question touching that regard: 
What ought to be done with a man who 
would use a weapon against his father?” 

“He ought to be hanged,” said Small- 
wood. 

“And would it change the case,” said 
Abner, “if the father held something which 
the son had intrusted to him and would not 
give it up because it belonged to another, 
and the son, to take it, should come against 
his father with an iron in his hand? 

The sheriff's face became a land of doubt, 
of suspicion, of uncertainty and, I thought, 
of fear. 

“‘Abner,” cried the man, “I do not 
understand; will you explain it?” 

“TI will explain this thing which you do 
not understand,” replied Abner, “when 
you have explained a thing which I do not 
understand. Why was it that you came 
here last night and again this morning? 
That was two visits to your father’s grave 
within six hours. I do not understand why 
you should make two trips—and one upon 
the heels of the other.” 

For a moment the man did not reply; 
then he spoke. 

“How do you know that I was here last 
night? Did you see me come or did another 
see and tell you?” 

“I did not see you,” replied Abner, “nor 
did any one tell me that you came; but I 
know it in spite of that.” 

“ And how do you know it?” said Small- 
wood. 

“TI will tell you,” said Abner. “On the 
road this morning I observed two horse- 
tracks leading this way; they both turned 
in at the same crossroads and they both 
came to this place. One was fresh, the 
other was some hours old —it is easy to tell 
that onaclay road. I compared those two 
tracks and the third returning track, and 
presently I saw that they had been made 
by the same horse.” 

Abner stopped and pointed down toward 
the beech woods. 

“Moreover,” he continued, “your horse, 
hidden among those trees, is worn out and 
asleep. Now you live only some twenty 
miles away—that journey this morning 
ave so fat igued your horse that 
but to make 
two trips—to go all night—to travel sixty 
miles—would do it.” 

The sheriff’s head did not move, but I 
saw his eyes glance down. The glance did 
not escape Abner and he went on. 

“IT saw the crowbar in the grass there 
some time ago,”’ he said; “but what has 
the crowbar to do with your two trips?” 

I, too, saw now the iron bar. It was the 
thing that had glittered in the sun. 

The man threw back his shoulders; he 
lifted his face and stood up. There came 
upen him the pose and expression of one 


, “I amin no 


said Abner, 


” 


| who steps out at last desperately into the 


open. 
“Yes,” he said} “I was here last night. 

It was my horse that made those tracks in 

the road and it is my horse that is hidden 
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inthe grass. ... 
know why I made those two trips, and why 
I brought that crowbar, and why I hid 
my horse? . . . Well, I’ll tell you, 
since there is no shame in you and no 
decent feeling, and you are determined to 
have it. . . . You can’t understand, 
Abner, because you have a heart of stone; 
but I tell you I wanted to see my father’s 
grave before I left the country forever. 
I was ashamed to meet the people over here 
and so I came in the night. When I got 
here I saw that the heavy slab over my 
father’s grave had settled down and was 
wedged in against the coping. I tried to 
straighten it up, but I could not. . 
Well, what would you have done, Abner 
gone away and left your father’s tomb a 
ruin? . . Nomatter what you would 
have done! I went back twenty miles and 
got that crowbar and came again to lift 
and straighten the stone over my father’s 
grave before I left it. . . . And now, 
will you ride on and leave me to finish my 
work and go?” 

* “Smallwood,” Abner said presently, 
“how do you know that your house was 
robbed before it was burned? Might it not 
be that the county revenues were burned 
with the house?” 

“T will tell you how I know that, Abner,” 
replied the man. ‘“‘The revenues of the 
county were all in my deerskin saddle- 
pockets, under my pillow; when I awoke in 
the night the house was dark and filled 
with smoke. I jumped up, seized my 
clothes, which were on a chair by the bed, 
and ran downstairs; but, first, I felt under 
the pillow for my saddle-pockets—and 
they were gone.” 

“But, Smallwood,” said Abner, “how 
can you be certain that the money was 
stolen out of your saddle-pockets if you did 
not find them?” 

“T did find them,” replied the sheriff; 
“T went back into the house and got the 
saddle-pockets and brought them out—and 
they were empty.” 

“That was a brave thing to do, Small- 
wood,” said Abner—‘‘to go back into a 
burning house filled with smoke and dark. 
You could have had only a moment.” 

“You speak the truth, Abner,” replied 
the sheriff. “I had only a moment—the 
house was a pot of smoke. But the money 
was in my care, Abner. There was my 
duty—and what is a man’s life against 
that!’’ 

I saw Abner’s back straighten and I 
heard his feet grind on the iron of his 
stirrups. 

“And now, Smallwood,” he said, and his 
voice was like the menace of a weapon, 
“will you tell me how it was possible for 
you to go into a house that was dark and 
filled with smoke, and thus quickly—in a 
moment —find those empty saddle pockets, 
unless you knew exactly where they were?” 

I saw that Abner’s question had impaled 
the man, as one pierces a fly through with 
a needle; and, like a fly, the man in his 
confusion fluttered. 

“Smallwood,” said Abner, ‘‘you are a 
thief and a hypocrite and aliar! And, like 
all liars, you have destroyed yourself! You 
not only stole this money but you tried to 
make your father an accomplice in. that 
robbery. To conceal it, you hid it in this 
dead man’s house. And, behold, the dead 
man has held his house against you! When 
you came here last night to carry away the 


money you found that the slab over your | 
father’s grave had fallen and wedged itself | 


in against the limestone coping, and you 


could not lift it; and so you went back for | 


that crowbar. . . . But who knows, 


you thief, what influence, though he be | 
dead, a just man has with God! I came in | 


time to help your father hold his house— 
and against his son, with a weapon in his 
hand!” 

I saw the man cringe and writhe and 
shiver, as though he were unable to get out 
of his tracks; then the power came to him, 
and he vaulted over the fence and ran. He 
ran in fear down the hill and across the 
brook and into the wood; and a moment 
later he came out with his tired horse at a 
gallop. 

Abner looked down from the hilltop on 
the flying thief, but he made no move to 
follow. 

“Let him go,” he said, “for his father’s 
sake. We owe the dead man that much.” 

Then he got down from his horse, thrust 
the crowbar under the slab over the grave 
and lifted it up. 

Beneath it were the sheriff’s deerskin 
saddle-pockets and the stolen money! 


in the woods now. And that is my crowbar | 
And do you want to | 





Ralston is 
economical. 


Don’t be deceived!—the size of 
the package doesn’t tell the story. 
Ralston is condensed—there is more 
actual food in a box of Ralston than 
in others with larger boxes. 
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Ralston is just the finest hard 
whole wheat, ground, with all the 
flavor and rich nutriment left in. 


Children love it. 








Giveschildren just the kind of nour- 
ishment their growing bodies need. 
Get’a box of Ralston today, for your 
children’s sake —you will like it, too. 
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PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. Makes 
delicious whole wheat bread, muffins, rolls, etc. 
Fine for growing children. Easily digested, highly 
nutritious. Ask for the checkerboard sack. 
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Don’t Eat 
Finger-print 
Butter! 


| VAT Blue Valley. 

“ Your dealer will gladly sell 
it to you because one trial makes 
a steady Customer. 

And Blue Valley will open your 
eyes to a new kind of butter econ- 
omy; also to a quality you never 
dreamed existed. 


Dalley) 


National Batter 


Blue Valley is plus some things 
and minus others when compared 
with other butter. 

It is a pure pasteurized butter 
churned fresh every day and sold 
in the original packages. It is not 
a Tub-butter nor a cut-up butter 
worked over. So you find neither 
marks of fingers, flavor of tub- 
wood, nor signs of age. This is 
where Blue Valley is minus. 

But you d@ find awonderful rich- 
ness—a delicate, appetizing flavor 
found in no other butter. It is 
characteristic of Blue Valley on/y — 
put there by a ripening process of 
our own. ‘This is where Blue 
Valley Butter is plus. 

Plus because it stands for extra value 
that doesn’t cost you a cent extra. Yet 
Blue Valley costs no more than any 


standard high grade butter. Since you 
pay for quality why not be sure you get 
it! Why not insist on Blue Valley? 
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ONE POUND 
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Monster Sales 

Blue Valley is pure, wholesome, fre 

alavays and UNIFORM. It is ever the 

same, And because ot its superiative 

goodness over 15,000,000 pac kages were 

sold in the past year. ‘Today it is the 
National Butter. 


FREE 


Handsome set of silver Individual 
Butter Knives. Ask how to get them. 
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Blue Valley dealers get 
Dealers the bulk of the local 
butter business. Permanent, well satis- 
fied trade. Send for liberal proposition. 











Correspondence solicited and orders filled 
at any creameries below. 


Address one nearest you. 


Blue Valley Creamery Company 
Sion 
ndianapolws 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Sioux City, lowa 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hastings, Nebr. 











PROFITS GO 


Some Reasons Why 
Business Failures Occur 


By G. W. WRIGHT 


N MANY apparently successful com- 

mercial enterprises conditions are con- 

stantly brought to light by expert 
business and cost systematizers which show 
very serious effects on the profits. During 
the past few years many close-observing 
merchants and manufacturers have dis- 
covered that they are not obtaining the net 
results which they had anticipated; but few 
of them have yet found a way to eliminate 
losses and permanently stop heavy drains. 
Much has been written and said about 
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better accounting methods and many ideas | 


have been tried, but with varying results. 
Plans of all descriptions have been used by 


the incompetent; but it still requires the | 


services of the business expert of wide ex- 
perience to show, by an effective system, 
wherein the business has failed to produce 
the desired results. 

The whole question of stopping losses, 
in almost any business, seems to simplify 
itself when properly understood. Suppose 
we consider first, for example, a manufac- 
turer. The expert, when investigating the 
accounting methods used in a factory, will 
make a thorough and careful study until he 


finds every weak place and every actual | 


and possible leak. He is very careful to 
find the manufacturing cost of every article, 
search for losses in the material and labor, 
and note every expense item connected 
with the entire plant. Having obtained a 
thorough knowledge of every detail, he sets 
to work instituting changes, cutting off ex- 
penses, reducing costs and bringing certain 
departments up to their highest degree of 
efficiency — discontinuing those that are un- 
profitable and suggesting any other needed 
changes that he deems advisable. In this 
way every unproductive part of the busi- 
ness will be quickly eliminated. The 


business is under his watchful eye for a | 


space of time until every part is working 
harmoniously and producing even better 
results than were originally conceived. 


A Goldsmith’s Lax Methods 


The skilled cost-system man never at- 
tempts to make a business fit a cast-iron, 
ready-made “sy stem.” He studies, de- 


1 


vises, adapts, compares, tries out and keeps | 


l 


a constant watch until he knows exactly | 


what is needed. He then fits a practical 
method of obtaining costs to the 
which is as definite in its results and as 
positive in its operation as any scientific 
law. 

The writer, having had several years’ 
experience with small manufacturers, 
calls many instances where lax methods 
could have been discarded and waste of 
time and material stopped, which would 
have resulted in a substantial increase of 
profit. A good-sized jewelry shop adopted 
the following method of charging gold to 
workmen: The gold was usua 
shape of a square bar, half an incl 
and some three inches in length; it was 
laid in one side of a scale-pan and a certain 
amount of buckshot poured into the pan 
opposite, which was Supposed to balance 
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1 thick 


business | 


the gold in weight; the gold was handed | 


to the workman for his job and the shot 
retained in his special glass vial on the 
superintendent’s bench I 
completed the workman was credited by 
having some shot taken from this vial to 
balance the finished article he had turned 
in, and at the end of the week the scrap 
and filings in his workbox were supposed 
to balance the shot in the glass receptacle 

leaving no metal to his debit. A perfect 
balance at the week’s end was rarely struck, 
however. Often the workman had more 
gold scrap by weight in his workbox than 
the shot would balance and sometimes more 
shot in weight than gold. The employees 
were quick to see this makeshift and it 
became a subject for laughter with them; 
they frequently remarked that if they 
wanted to steal they could do so with- 
out being detected. The firm paid little 
attention to the matter and called the 
difference in weight an “average.” 


When the job was | 








en million pairs - 


and why - 


URING the past year 
ten million pairs of 
Interwoven Socks 


have been sold. 

This is the result of an 
unusual policy. 

In the past merchants have 
sometimes been forced into 
handling a brand of socks 
by the sheer weight of heavy 
advertising. 

We adopted a different 


method. 
7? + 


We had discovered a new 
and unusual knitting process 
never before used by any 
hosiery manufacturer. 
With more than 50 years 
experience in the making of 
hosiery and knitting ma- 
chinery—with a factory 
operated by experts from 
leading hosiery mills of 
England, Germany and the 
United States—we pro- 
ceeded to develop and per- 
fect this new process. 

It is now known as the 
‘Interwoven Process.’”’ 

It equips the socks with a 
wear-resisting fabric at every 
point of wear—toe, heel, 
sole and ankle—leaving the 
other portions light and 
sheer. 

It gives you all of the good 
features common to high- 
grade hosiery and, m addt- 
tion, a Wearing quality never 
before attained. All at no 
extra cost to you. 


7, 


In other words— 
Interwoven Socks are darned 
before they are sold. 

They are the /ight-weight 
socks that really wear. 

We invented and patented 
the machines which make 
Interwoven Sox ks, and these 
machines are built and 
operated by us exclusively. 


7 FF 


Having first thoroughly 
satistied ourselves, through a 
long series of practical wear- 
ing tests, that we had suc- 
ceeded in producing a sock 





that would far outwear any 
other light sock made, we 
offered them to retaile rs. 
No attempt whatever was 
made to jorce the retailer 
to handle them, or the con 
sumer to demand them. 
We proposed to sell these 
socks solely upon their own 
merits, 
7. + 


‘That was 5 ye: 


Today Interv n Socks are 
LS fa 5 00) F 


10,000,000 pairs 1 year. 
Interwoven Socks are now 
the largest selling mill-brand 
ot half-hose in existence. 

Up to the present time they 
have been advertised almost 
solely by the TOK d word of 
every wearer. No pre 
miums, coupons, or other 
inducements to purchase 
Nothing but straight mer- 
chandise. ‘I he Interwoven 


Sock has won on meri¢ alone 


' 
If you are not yet wearing inter 
woven Socks, the chances are that 
it’s because you have not been t id 


about them 


We are only now commencing to 
) 
tell our story through advertisin 
This advertisement is the first of a 
Series fully explaining the merits 
of Interwoven Socks, and she wing 
why they won such wide spread 
Pp pularity n »Ss ta time, 
rr TF F 
Sold to r only 
» ‘ Witte 
vy c i cr 
pr eve t the 
l S r 1 


Interwoven Stocking Company 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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no 


mw 


can 


gun can he reloaded 


AIMS EASY AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 


Must a 
Burglar 
First Come? 


masked visitor 


Automatic 


urmed, 


OME nig 


Will you get 


ht he will come the expert, 


a burglar betore or ewill 


Automatic 


you get a Savage 


you get a Savage before you get a burglar 


The Savage is the gun you can shoot straight in the dark. Ihe gun you 


um as easy as pointing yout finger 


No other gun shoots : 

» quick. And no other gun is so light and compact. And no other 
Wm. ]. Burns, Wm. Pinkerton and Walter Duncan And 
hot Buffalo Bill, ‘‘ Bat’’ Masterson, Dr. 


over nine shots, against the shots And no other 


Savage eleven 


irried | Detectives 


other gun is ‘*boosted’’ by these crack 


Carver, E. C. Crossman 
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Make up your mind to get a Savage Automatic before you get a burglar. Get one 
today unless you know positively the irgiar 1s not coming tonight. rhe telephone wi 
get one if you re too busy just now 
Gun Fighter Book, Free Famous Savage Rifles 
For your dealer's name ona post-card, you can get Rat *’ Also ask for the Rifie Book, showing the famous Savage 
Maasterson’s book,’ The Tenderfoot’s Turn,’’ about the famous Takedown Featherweight, the high-power rifle with interchange 
gun fighters in the days when Masterson was Sheriff at Dodg able barrels, for $25.00, and other Savage Rifles. Savage 
City Free Arms Co., 79 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y 


THE NEW SAVAGE automatic 








Wa 


GUARANTEED fit, 


lter M. 


Gey means Custom Satisfaction without the extra cost 
and the bother and delay of being measured. 

Gmery means correct fit, fast colors, dependable materials 
and making, and big money’s-worth in wear. 

Gmery means PRE-SHRUNK NECKBANDS—no 
tightening; no discomfort, after washing. 


Gmey means sleeve lengths, in each size of shirt, for 


men of long, short and medium reache And— 
Ger} means money back or —a New Shirt for One 
That Fails. Guarantee ticket in each shirt. 


color and wear. 





Write for The Emery Book illustrating and describing styles for 
Fall and Winter. Let us fill your order through your dealer. 


Steppacher ‘& Bro., Makers, The Shirt, Philadelphia 


Sales Offices also in New York, Chicago and 


Emery 


St. Louis 











Another manufacturing jeweler, when 
supplying his workmen with gold, 
each of them a small memorandum book; 
on the first left page, written in ink by the 
foreman, was the exact weight in penny- 
weights of gold taken for their jobs. When 
an article was finished and delivered to the 
foreman its exact weight in pennyweights 
was written on the opposite page. At the 
end of the week each workman’s book 
balanced, or, if not, a definite reason was 
forthcoming. It is very evident that the 
last plan is much simpler and far superior to 
the buckshot method, which never balanced 
exactly with the gold, due to inaccuracies 
almost impossible to obviate. Gold could 
be easily taken by dishonest workmen or 
lost by carelessness and never missed. In 
a shop of twelve or more men a large item 
of shortage of gold would be raised in a few 
years, but could never be recovered. With 
a proper system, the exact loss in weight 
would be found the first week. 

In another instance a certain shop 
bought several gallons of oil; the can 
became leaky and a third of it was thus 
wasted. When a box of soap was bought 
cakes were generously distributed at the 
sink where the workmen washed, but the 
soap disappeared with amazing rapidity; 
investigation showed that cakes were left 
in the wash-basins containing water over 
night and in the morning were a total 

waste. Expensive glass measuring instru- 
| ments were allowed to be put where they 
were accidentally broken. Old antiquated 
presses and lathes were used, which took 
some of their highest-paid men five times 
longer to set the tools than in good presses 
which would do far better work. Now 
these items all seem of very small account; 
hence they go on year after year unnoticed, 
| and the manufacturer with half-open eyes 

continues to mourn over his heavy expense, 
sharp competition and small profits. Until 
these apparently trivial expenses—which 
all enter into the cost of production—are 
checked and seemingly little wastes stopped 
and his cost is brought to a correct figure, 
he can never hope to meet his competitors 
in quoting prices on his products. Without 
the best methods of discovering and elimi- 
nating losses and wastes and apportioning 
costs, some of the largest corporations in 
America would go into insolvency in a few 

years, no matter how big their business. 


Expensive House:-Cleaning 


| Mr. Collins’ most excellent article in THE 
| SATURDAY EVENING POST some time ago 
contained an account bearing on this point. 
In a large manufacturing plant, using a 
great quantity of alcohol, a careless em- 
ployee allowed several barrels of this val- 
uable fluid to go to waste and run over the 
floor because he failed to see that the cocks 
were turned off when filling the tanks. As 
the alcohol was cleaned up, it took with 
it several years’ accumulation of filth and 
dirt. 
to be in that part of the plant the same 


The president of the concern chanced | 


day and remarked how clean the floor was | 


and how spick-and-span everything looked. 
The employee did everything to remove 
suspicion of the occurrence, fearing he would 
lose his job; but the loss was never de- 
tected, for an accurate system, which would 
have showed up the shortage, was unheard 
of at that plant. However, a clean floor 
was had at the expense of about three 
hundred dollars. 

Every business man remembers how 
cautiously he was warned in boyhood to 
bestow considerable care on certain small 
coins and that larger ones would look out 
for themselves—an old saw it may be, yet 
success is built on this very principle. Look 
out for the costs and losses, and fat profits 
will be the positive result. 


This is as safe | 


a rule to follow as the pennies-and-dollars | 


adage referred to. 
A commercial veteran sent out two sales- 
men. One made a large number of sales, 

but his expenses were excessively large 
| and heavy risks were involved in many of 
| his transactions. The other man made 
fewer sales, but saved the firm a large ex- 
pense item by his careful and thorough 
methods. The first man pointed with 
pride to his results. ‘‘ Yes,” said the old 
man; “you can sell goods, Frank, but 
what interests me most are the sales that 
are made where there is least expense to 
cut into the profits.” 

It is practically impossible accurately to 
gauge the profits, where many kinds of 
goods are manufactured, until the various 
expenses connected with the factory have 
been carefully analyzed. This work should 








gave | 














“The Easiest Shoe for Women” 


Dr Gdison 





September 30,/91/ 





(tstar0N Sx0K | 


The result of our thirty-one 
years’ study of the problem 
of giving women com/fortabl. 
footwear with sfv/e retained. 
Ease, style, and wear com- 
bined to make a perfect shoe. 
Made in all leathers, button or 
lace; high orcommon sense heels. 
Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


If your dealer does not sell the Dr. Ediso: 


Cushion Shoe } 


Write for Style Book 


and we will tell 
who does. 


UTzZe. DUNN Co. 
80 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


TO SHOE SELES : 


you the name of one 


We pg t exclusive sale on the Dr. Edis | 
< hi Shoe 1000 agencies establishe la 

year Write us at once for wholesale pri 

j " 


nd our propositi 


n to dealers, 


Rochester, N. Y 














GET SPEED! 


AND THE 


SALARY 
Is 


TYPEWRITER USERS: 5.23" store saiary 
. Speed— More Salary 
Study the Tulloss Touch System. The i 
method for over ten years. New /xfers te , 
st ready) will quickly fit you for the expert's place — the ex 
pert's pay. Don't be satisfied to begin low, nor to remain low 
Change from sight to touch, from mediocre to expert, get ready 
- r the — grade place. Spare time study, no interference 
th regular work, for beginners or experienced operators 
SEND FOR OUR 72-PAGE FREE cago 


which describes this new Course in deta atreret give 
r 





v 
j 


ation. Brim full of new ideas and valual exe 
Not str mm be ok, but of greater value —a prehe 
sive treatise on fast touch typewriting. Tells how high spee 
wa discusses accuracy, ease of operation, every vit 
leta 2 pages of helpful facts. Every stenog 


grapher, every 
te ng stenographer, should have this book. It marks out 
a sure road to 2 greater ability, a bigger income 
If you use the machine and want more speed — more a 
racy more ease in writing — a high class posit ion and the 
expert's pay, send for this book today 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
37 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Deer Skin Tobacco Pouch avee! 


This extraordinary offer is made to introduce to 
you 0 Tobacco Direct From Factory, and we 
know if | ou try it once you will use it always 
Send 40c tor one-fourth “pe = < ~ go 
Mixture (granuéated ) oF 5 
t pound 
Tobacco and we will include 
Tobacco Pouch that retails alone for 25 
guarantee the to , SO if not entirely 
satisfied, willrefund your money. £» € 
ad. with your order. Remit postage 
Stamps, money order or check 


French Tobacco Co., Dept. E, Statesville, N.C. 
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Just a little 


Quicker 


every stroke 


makes the 
LightTouch 


ona;rc 


the 
typewriter of efficiency 


IGHT ‘Touch Monarch 


machines Make pos 


1 } 


quicker wi 





and with 
quicker, more work can be 
done in the same time. Hence, 
more business, more profit. 

Write us and we will write 
you. 

Better yet, let our 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he. isn’t near 


nearest 





enough and vou know of ¢ 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMI \Y 


=| No Three Ollock Fatigue 




















Social Enjoyment 
Fraternai Assistance 
Insurance for the Family 


are best combined in the 


Royal Arcanum 


a FRATERNAL BENEFICIARY SOCIETY 
Chartered under the Laws of Massachusetts 


Membership is effected 
through some one of its nearly 
2000 Councils in this country 
and Canada 

Certificates are issued in 
amounts of $1000, $2000 
or $3000 payable to legally 
designated beneficiaries at a 
member's dec ease 

Over $143,000,000 
has already been paid 
to 54,000 such beneficiaries 
during the past 34 years. 
Assessments moderate and in 
easy monthly payments. 
Any man between 2! and 
55 years of age desiring to be 
a partner in a great secret 
fraternal beneficiary society, 
of 248,000 members, where 
brotherly assistance in accident 
pr sickness is extended through its local Councils and Hospital 
Bed Fund Associations and protection guaranteed to his loved 
ones at his death, can learn full particulars by applying to 
any local Council, or by addressing 


ALFRED T. TURNER, Supreme Secretary 
Box E, Station A, Boston, Mass. 


FREEMASONS . {<0 


tor Masonic — begins in October. W nterest the f 
Stories, science, ph 


e ophy. 1 yr. $1; 3yrs. $ abs of ¢ 
samples isc, Masonic Advocate, Indianapolis, or Pendleton, lad 








be done only by a skilled system expert 
who has had a wide experience and who 
knows exactly how to adjust every expense 
and apportion it correctly to every article. 
The apportioning of what are termed 
“overhead expenses” to various factory 
products has of late been given considerable 
attention by cost-accountants in order to 
arrive at the exact cost of each article and 
to ascertain the true profits. 

A manufacturer of novelties in a large 
eastern city engaged a cost-accounting 
firm to install a system by which the exact 
cost of production could be known. The 
system man, in going over the plant, found 
many articles which went through in some 
of the departments charged with the same 
overhead expense as those articles which 
went through all the departments of the 
factory. If an article, for instance, was 
composed of wood and steel it should be 
charged with its portion of the overhead 
expense of the steel department and, also, 
with a portion of the overhead expense in 
the wood-working department. 

It is evident that to charge a percentage 
of the overhead expenses of the entire 
factory to an article which passes through 
but one or two instead of all departments 
swells the cost of that article out of all 
proportion and opens a way for competitors 
to undersell and capture trade. A manu- 
facturer who is questioned as to why he 
charges an overhead expense of ten per 
cent or twenty-five per cent, as the case 
may be, naively answers: “Jones & Com- 
pany, out in Michigan, charged that per- 
centage. I traveled for them a good many 
years before I started in business for myself, 
and I have always judged they had a good 
accounting method; and what they con- 
sidered good enough for them ought to be 
good enough for me.” Nothing more 
foolish is to be imagined. The Jones con- 
cern may derive their power from a stream 
that passes their factory and be free from 
high cost of power. They may be located 
by a railroad siding and save transporta- 
tion expense. Again, 
concessions made to them by the town, 
they may be exempt from taxation for a 
number of years; in fact, a multitude of 
considerations enter into the determining 
of overhead expenses. It is fair to assume 
that no two firms in a thousand— ever 
those engaged in the same lines of bu 
ness—will have the same percentage of 
these charges. In some establishments 
this important item is based on productive 
labor. This way 
centage will not alway 


because of certain 





f arriving at the per- 
} 





s work out we 


Slaughter House Cost:-Keeping 


As an instance, a large abattoir near the 
city of New York tried this method of 
distributing their overhead expenses, but 
the plan failed to meet expectations. Their 
“productive labor’ was co 
the wages paid to butchers for slaughter- 
ing all animals, whether cattle, sheep or 
calves. The manage 


head expenses could be properly propor- 


sidered to be 


ent thought the over- 





tioned accordingly; but, for obvious reasons, 
the estimated results in accordance with 
their so-ca 
the actual results obtai 
fiscal period. A busines 





rree with 


’ ; rT pee 
lled system failed to agr 


ned at the en 





1 of the 
~ 


expert was called 


in and, on making an investigation, showed 
up their error in figuring costs. The 
butchers were paid on a piecework basis 
and received the same price for killing a 


fifteen-hundred-pound steer as for one 
weighing eight hundred pound It is need- 
less to state that the expenses are larger for 
selling fifteen hundred pounds of dressed 
meats than for it hundred pounds, 
which also includes cartage, handling and 
refrigerating. The only method for a log- 
ical and accurate proportioning in this 
case was to distribute these overhead ex- 
penses, previously enumerate 
to weight. After adopting this method, the 
actual results worked out entirely satis- 
factorily and at the end of the year following 
convincingly proved to be the correct so- 
lution of this problem. This of 
weignt also worked out accura a 
large structural steel concern. Their over- 
head expenses—such as expenses in the 
plant, shipping expenses, office expenses, 
traveling expenses, etc.— were all based on 
the tonnage of the steel; the heavier the 
steel or the more steel used, the larger its 
share of the overhead charges. 

One of the most discouraging conditions 
to meet in manufacturing is the failure of 
an estimated result. After working long 
and hard, and believing every part is work- 
ing in concord, it is discovered that there is 
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Abbott-Detroit "30" 
Colonial Coupe 



































,' 7 a | IE inherent beauty of the Abbott- 
Detroit ¢ losed Cars 


A\ the useful and 


,resulting from | 
adaptable ( h iracter 


f 
7 
/\ 
: : A 
} of their design, make them models of ({) 


4) ~—s their types. A 
/ t 


il Unlike most enclosed vehicles, they { 
i have an abundance of room inside. 
\\ p 
@. The cushions are wide and thick—the 
head room ample —and the back uphol 
stering so thick and well arranged that large hats 


can be worn with comfort —a feature which com 


mends itself to women. 


@_ ‘The exterior and interior are carefully finished 
and the bodies are 


1 
] t 1 


be dust and weather proot, but pe rtectly rigid and 


oO constructed as to not only 


noiseless as well. 


q Both cars are We 1] suited for 


town car use and theater going—particularly in 


shopping, calling, 


inclement weather, when they are always snug 
and comfortable inside 
] I é ped 
$3,000 
Bullet ¢ 


, 344 inch $9 459 


Abbott Motor Company, 601 Waterloo St., Detroit, Michigan 
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"TCHE dealer who has the agency for Jmperia/ $3 hats in 
your City sells Imperial hats because, in his judgment, 
they are the smartest and best value he can offer you. 
‘The /mperial label, No. 1, ina hat guarantees the style. “The quality and 
service of every /mperial is guaranteed by an Insurance Policy, No. 2, 
which is under the sweat band of every hat. 


! 
1 Phe style No, 1241, il cstrated above, is one of the Fifty smart 7mperia/ styles for Fall. 
} Send for our portfolio of /mperia/ Hat Fashions and write us for the name of the 
Imperial agent in your town, 
SAMUEL MUNDHEIM CO., Makers, 15 Astor Place, New York 
Brooklyn Chicago Canada 














mF you had the opportunity of going to 
an exclusive Fifth Avenue tailor for 
your Fall clothes, you would pay sev- 
eral times as much, but the style he 
would give you is matched “to a dot” 
in BENJAMIN clothes. 

Made of the best foreign and domestic 
didie cut and _ tailored by the most skilled craftsmen 


and by thoroughly scientific methods, BENJAMIN clothes 
for Men and Young Men present in every line and detail of 





finish the smartest current creations of New York and London 
tailors. BENJAM IN clothes are exactly adapted tothe require- 


ments of the well dressed American, and are moderate in prices. 


BENJAMIN SUITS & OVERCOATS 
For Fall and Winter, at $20 up 


ee 


aS 


di Ba 


Write us for our Fall Book of New York styles as 
: well as for the name of the clothier nearest you 


from whom you can obtain BENJAMIN clothes 


' Ifred Henjamine(e 


NEW YORK 
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| a great falling off of the expected profit. 
An accounting firm was called in to find 
the leak in the profits of a factory turning 
out metal specialties. This manufacturer 
was using several delicately constructed 
machines in finishing his products; fre- 
quently these machines got out of order 
and needed readjusting. A high-priced tool- 
maker, ordinarily engaged at other work, 
often spent hours getting these machines 
to work right; during this time the power 
was running and not producing; six girl 
operators depending on these machines 
were idle and still drawing their wages. 
The firm’s output was based on ten hours 
a day; so were their overhead expenses 
in reality, they were getting considerably 
less. W hen a proper cost system was in- 
stalled it showed where the losses were and 
why the profits did not reach the expected 
amount. 

Another article made in this same fac- 
tory passed through four operations in four 
different machines; as fast as the finished 
parts were turned out, six boys stood wait- 
ing to carry them to the next machine. The 
system man—amazed at such waste of 
labor —suggested a table fitted with casters, 
on which could be laid the parts to be taken 
to the other machines, wheeled by one boy, 
thereby dispensing with the services of the 
other five for this work and giving them 


more profitable employment in other de- | 
This one change alone con- | 


partments. 
siderably Base. the cost of this article. 
This proves conclusively that the best way 
to enlarge the profits is not merely to in- 
crease the output but to cut down every 
useless expense on the production. A more 
systematic handling of material and a better 
concentrated working force are going to 


bring about marvelous changes in the near | 


future, which will affect both production 
and the capital invested. 


Loss by Careless Estimates 


The hot competitive rivalry often seen 
among printers when estimating for work 


is an example of the way profits are | 


murdered. Some years ago an advertising 
man submitted a carefully made-up dummy 
booklet, which he had prepared for a man- 
ufacturer, to four printing concerns for a 
price on printing. When he received their 
replies he was astonished to find a difference 
| of more than one hundred per cent from the 
lowest tothe highest estimate. Amused and 
curious, he went to the lowest bidder and 
asked him if the job would be guaranteed 
satisfactory at that price. On receiving 
assurance that it would, he went a point 
farther and asked if there had not been 
some mistake made in the estimate. The 


| with wideopen eyes went over his estimate 
| again and sheepishly admitted he had for- 
gotten to allow for the cost of the ink, 
which in this case was very important, as 


} it was a three-color job and the order was for | 


several thousand copies. He was allowed 


to add the cost of the ink and contract for | 
the work. Careful figuring afterward dis- | 


closed the fact that his profits were not 
leading him rapidly on the royal road to 
fortune. It has been found in many in- 
stances that business men in sharp com- 
petition have given estimates far below 
the profit mark, entirely guessing on some 
parts of the work instead of actually know- 
ing the cost. Discovery has been made 
when too late of the loss they have sus- 

| tained and the bad precedent they have 
established. 

Many merchants are satisfied when their 
profit-and-loss account at the end of each 
year shows that they are making money; 
but have their profits been as large as they 

| could have been had they not been affected 
by drags in some of the departments? An 
admirable case is illustrated in the follow- 
| ing: A pharmacy centrally located in a 
city of over three hundred thousand people 
was operating with advanced methods; 
every part and branch of the business was 
| departmentalized and was always under 


| the eye of the manager; every expense was | 
| charged up to the department to which it | 
| belonged or distributed equally to such | 


| departments as were judged best. The 
| wages were charged direct to each corre- 
| sponding department; the rent was appor- 
| tioned to each department according to 
| space used; the unit was obtained on the 
electric light bill as to the number of lights 


was charged according to sales in each 
| department —and every other expense sim- 


teresting to watch how neatly this plan 


proprietor himself had done the figuring and | 


in each department; the delivery system | 


| 
| ilarly proportioned. It became highly in- | 
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‘Save Your Wife 


All Ironing Drudgery 


The Imperial 
Self-Heating 


Flat Iron 
Does better work in 
half the time, easier 

and at one-tenth 

the cost of old 
way, besides sav- 
ing strength, 
health and 


nerves o 





: Crs sean women folk. 
Ile itself fre ide with gasoline or 
denat hol. Better and cheaper than gas 
or electricity. no wires or tubes in the N 
wait for heate ri 


« 
half-c le irons—no endless walking fror tove 
t rh 


The Imperial Self-Heating Flat ven § is hot all 
t! e eat instantly regulate Safe, 
ce inly, orless. 

ees Five Hours for One Cent 

Use anywhere. Always ready. Light, beau- 
tiful. Guaranteed fully. Costs little. Pays for 
itself in three months. 


Ilustrs ted be et. “Tr 
Sent FREE ven fe it” an 0. Ds .yFREE 
Trial Offer. Write oe lay. 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 29, 450-460 S. Jefferson St., Chic ago | 

















Want This 


e,°@ ? 

Position? 
You can’t have it because this 
man is ABLE TO FILL IT! 
But you can have one justas good 

if you will become a specialist. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools were devised to 
give working men money-making 
knowledge. Great employers 
readily accept I. C. S. students. 


If you want to know how 
you can benefit by this great sys- 
tem, mark on the coupon the 
line of work you desire, and mail 
the coupon to the International 
Correspondence Schools. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA 

Explain, without further obligation on my part, hov 

alify ior the position before which I mark X 





Automobile Running Civil Service { Spanish 


Mine Superintendent Architect French 
Mine Foreman | oneal rs 7) German 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Italian 


Concrete Construction res English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Industrial Designing 
Stationary Engineer Commercial! Illustrating 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 4 
Mechanical Engineer Show Card Writing 
Mechanical Drafteman Advertising Man 
Architectural Drafteman| Stenographer 
Electricai Engineer Book keeper 
Electric Lighting Supt Poultry Farming 
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Street and No 








City State 


























on a 525 Karpen Chair 


To advertise Karpen Furniture we make this 


Factory Price $16.50 


worked out and showed with barometric | 
precision the profit-producing Bemeorenrnen nd 
of the store. The manager knew every 
fluctuation of the business; and under this | 


| excellent method, if a department was 


spec ial offer for a limited time, if bought through | 


a Karpen dealer. 

The above price represents our factory cost of labor 
and materials. All factory selling expenses and 
profits have been eliminated. 

These are most beautiful and comfortable chairs, 
good enough for a place in the wealthiest home 

Ihe price puts them within the reach of people of 
moderate means. Suitably covered, they can be used 
in any room or reception hall in any home, 

We believe our best advertisement is to place a beau- 
itul example of Karpen Furniture, such as these 
chairs, m every home in America, To accomplish 
this, we offer the greatest possible value in two spe 

cially designed, beautiful and useful chairs, intended 
for every-day comfort. Please read this description. 


No. 229. English Rocker (Arm Chair to match) 


a type of an Early English style of Queen Mary's time It is 
t sed frame work is solid 
teed Construction 

ed with curled 


black genuine hair 
da 





$20.75 


KARPEN Guaranteed 
Upholstered F URNITURE 





i onfort a: ide oustructior iy i fine 
tat best ' e leathe 
We use Dr oustre 
tion spe St 
Guaranteed A K arpen Furniture i - 
Upholstered teed to be trustworth We know 
‘Furn a egag of no other maker who gives you 
Moree tet this protection 





1 KADE-MARK Ye » identify our pr »nclion 


when shopping, look for our trade-mark. 


‘ 





If you contemp! ow ~~ of other urnit 
for any room in your hom should i 
Instructive Design Re mailed ft ee Read it and 
purchase with greater wisdor 
Karpen Furniture is sold only through reputable 
dealers. Write for dealer’ ew c fier 
the special prices on the chair wi v 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bidg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
World's Largest Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture 


Learn About Brick 











Every one admires a brick house. 
Few realize its low cost and economy. 
i i uilding materials is taking 
The use of Brick 





' : 

1 ast becau it 1s the 
best possible material and it now costs little if 
any more than wood 


Learn the Facts. Send today for our Free Book, ‘'A Revo- 
lu I M 


Two Books of New Mouse Designs fr 


“A Honse of Brick for $10,( 00," i 


“A rosea of Bri k of Moderate Cost'’:§ 
$ 


“ 





TRADE MARK 
THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1321 Flatiron Building, New York 


os PAY TWO PRICES— 


Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


HOOSIER 
HEATERS 
& RANGES» 


hen y the best when y y 
THIRTY ‘DAYS FREE TRIAL 
BEFORE You BUY ; 
ae ot te SEND POSTAL TODAY 
FOR OUR FREECATALOG AND PRICES 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 

















217 State St. Marion, Ind. | 








found lagging in profits—if there was no 
way of making an improvement —it could 
be discontinued and all loss saved. 

It is astonishing sometimes to find clear, 
level-headed business men, who are good 
buyers, skilled salesmen and even success- 
ful in managing, contenting themselves 
with the supposition that all parts of their 
business are produci ing satisfactory returns, 
and that an investigation to be absolutely 
sure of results is unnecessary. A case of 
this kind was observed in a large sporting- 
goods house favorably located in a large 
city in an Eastern state. This company 
did a heavy wholesale business that was 
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very profitable; it was always believed the | 


retail department paid a fair profit also 
the owner directed his attention to the 


wholesale end, having but little time to | 


devote to the retail store. One day this 
guessing proprietor really wished to know 
how each department paid. A high-class 
accounting firm took hold of the case and 
in a very short time showed the proprietor, 
to his great astonishment, that the profits 
in his retail department were not only nil 
but that he was running it at a loss, and 
that this loss was covered up by the profits 
in his wholesale department. There was 
no way, under conditions existing at the 
time, to institute changes that would rem- 
edy this defect. The retail store was 
discontinued as soon as possible and the 
entire strength of the former retail branch 
merged into wholesaling. The concern is 
now turning this former loss into profits of 
good proportions. 

The “yearly average” idea is another 
fallacy calculated to deceive even the very 
elect, unless they are wise enough to see 
that they should know the true state of 
the profits oftener than once or twice a 
year. By having a proper monthly-result 
system, the proprietors of several different 
lines of business can quickly ascertain the 
beneficial changes and overcome detriments 
that would take years to learn otherwise. 


The Life of a Taxicab 


A large laundry company “averaged” prof- 
its and expenses every year; the proprie- 
tors thought their methods were about the 
best to be had and supposed that every 
department worked out profitably. They 
were induced to try a monthly report on 
every branch of their business, and to their 
astonishment found they could save snug 
sums of money by making changes and 
eliminating wastes. Almost unpardonable 
errors are committed in this way by the 
business man who clings to the old, anti- 
quated, timeworn methods his ancestors 
used, and strives against the hustling, 
energetic managers, equipped with all that 
is modern, perfectly abreast with the times 
and in accord with every progressive 
movement. 

Depreciation is another item to be con- 
sidered in estimating profits and losses. 
In many cases it is no easy matter to give 
the correct depreciation on machines, tools, 
vehicles, etc., when in steady use. Profits 
and losses can be made to show serious 
errors by incorrect depreciation values. 
A cost expert who has given this matter a 
deal of study takes for an example a taxi- 
cab, which he states should be figured on a 
basis of thirty-three and one-third per cent 
depreciation a year, allowing three years 
as the average life of the vehicle—and 
even then not taking the repairs into 
consideration. 

Forty years ago an industrious German 
with very little capital opened a wholesale 
meat business; later he added a slaughter 
house and prepared his own products for 
market. He worked early and iate;, Ssuper- 
vised every detail, from the buying of the 
smallest equipment to the paying or the 
collecting of the largest bills. He pros- 
pered, built up a large business, became 
wealthy and died. ‘The sons were then 
given control of the business, which was 
now going forward by leaps and bounds. 
They decided to enlarge the plant, which 
they did at a big outlay, supposing the 
profits would continue to pile up; but new 
conditions were to be met with—compe- 
tition became strong and a keen mind wi is 
required to direct the management. After 
a year or two the profits were falling below 
the estimated figures. A firm of system- 
atizers was called in and asked to show 
reasons why the margin of profit was not 




































































RICES | MILL WHITE. 
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Knotair Hosiery Mill, Phila 


HIS paint will give maximum 
light in your plant. It is making 
better working conditions, better 
sanitation, increasing output in hun- 
dreds of successful industrial plants. 
Rice’s Mill White is mill equipment. 
Made under a secret process—adapted 
to your needs. Highest reflective power 
— increases light (as shown by scientific 
test) from 19 to 36 per cent. ‘‘ The 
Paint that Brims over with Sun- 
light.”’ Carries the light into cor- 
ners—giving you use of dark space. 









































An enamel-like surface—no place 
for lodgment of germs. Flows and 
lays smoothly. Wéill not crack 
and scale. 


From testimonial of 
Knotair Hosiery Co.. 
Philadelphia 


“We are astonished to 
note the vast amount of 
daylight, especially in 
such parts of our mill as 
hatchways, etc, where 
we werc formerly forced 
to use electric lights-all day. 
We now find it entirely 
unnec essary, due solely to 
your paint.” 


Managers of the greatest plants in the 
country have proved these claims. 
Prove them for yourself. 

A Gallon Can of Rice’s Mill White —- FREE 


If you have 20,000 or more square 
feet of ceiling and wall space to 
cover, write to us on your own 
letter head and we will send you 
free of cost, except expressage, a 
gallon can of Rice's Mill White 
State number of square feet 

Or we will send you a sample, showing 

the marvelous reflective pow 


Rice's Mill White is sold in our Automix 


barrel and in barrel lots only. A barrel 


, 









covers 2U,000 square fect, one coat, 
We will gladly aid owners of indu 
trial and business plants with our 
free consultation service. Ask for 
our booklet “More Light.” 

U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Providence, R. I 






COUPON 


(This to be attached to your letterhead 


UNITED STATES GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
Providence, R.1 





P e send t fre f charge, except ex 
pressage, a ga ca f Rice's Mill Whute 
We have sjuare te ol ceiling 


Firm Name 


Address 
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up tothe standard. The accountants went | i 
, over every part of the plant and examined | 
red every detail of the business. From their | 





discoveries it was somewhat miraculous | 
that the business existed at all. There was | 
no semblance of a system about the place. 
No records or receipts controlled the re- 
ceiving of goods or deliveries. Coal and 
fuel were delivered without reweighing 
% the engineer and drivers could arrange 
by mutual agreement to- extract certain 
amounts for personal needs. Customers 
frequently disputed their bills and the 
company could not prove delivery. Collect- 
ing expenses, ‘‘entertaining’’ customers and 
petty office expenses totaled abnormal pro- 
portions. The widest latitude was given 
o> every driver. He would take a load of 
meat out in the morning for delivery to 
“. | Various customers; and if any of his cus- 
tomers returned or refused any of the goods 
the driver verbally reported it to the book- 
keeper, who supposed that these goods 
were placed back in the refrigerator. Con- 
ditions were such that the driver could re- 








ae 
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tain a certain amount of money he collected, The Modern Clean-up A 
a ‘ report the meat as put back in stock— and After Shopping, Travelling and Motoring 
SN’T IT because shingles make a good roof, and because the his dishonesty could rarely ever be traced Puta liberalquantity of Daggett &Ramedell's { 
old-time abundance of lumber created the habit of using shingles? on Gesevenes. or Perfect Cold! Cream on a wet cloth and wipe q 
But the alarming scarcity of good lumber is making this old shingle - sabiaaed dite alan oats only really effective method of cleansing the 
habit so expensive that it is giving way to receipt could be shown any disputing cus- ar impuritic :. It le aves the skin soft and 4 
tomer at a moment’s notice. A trust- clear, counteracting the roughening and | 


wort hy man was placed in charge of the irritating effects of the wind and dust : 
stock, who gave a receipt for all goods Daggett & Ramsdell’s 

returned; these receipts were properly 
signed and approved by athird party. This Perfect — Cream 
entirely checked the loss in that depart- 
ment. In the killing department a system 
was devised in such a form that one depart- 


NEPONSET 


ROOFINGS 


The Real Rivals of Best Shingles 


us tor 20 years been the main re 


NEPONSET Proslate is the particular Neponset Roofing adapted to houses (steep- ~s es —, Eac h - med aid ethecd Mcgee sod | ae cine iex aragetlcal ring 
pitched roofs). It is reddish-brown in color, resembling stained shingle It se aaehs ¢ ni on h ll ‘ 1 Hides was ceo guarantee that it will mot make hair grow 
costs less to buy, less to lay, lasts as long, and adds real fire protection. tails “oe z . ed. ides, tongues, Tubes: 10, 25c, Se. Jars: 35¢, 50c,85¢, $1.50 

ails, ete., had to check accordingly, and by Tube, Calendar and Book 


NEPONSET Proslate is for houses of average cost—hungalows, school-houses, churches. 
NEPONSET Paroid is the Neponset Roofing for barns, factories and warehouses 
{low-pitched roofs). 


this management a “perpetual inventory” [HBB sens toc to cover cost of packing 
was built up. Well-devised modern methods t ‘ Pube y 
were installed in the office and a saving was 


Leading dealers everywhere seil the full line of Neponset Roofings and Building Papers effected there. Accounts were so analyzed 
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Send for Book of Photographs showing dwellings, U. S. Governm@nt and that every depart ment was easily followed Address Dept. 13 —- | 
industrial buildings roofed with Neponset permanent-wear roofings. and every item of expense traced. DAGGETT & RAMSDELL } q 
F. W. BIRD & SON, (Esta 1705) 244 Maponest Street, East panera ~_ . , D. & R. Bldg mora > fe 
«York Chicago gton Portland, Ore san Francis Hamilton, Or Winnipeg Montre n The Necessity of Frequent Audits 314 West 14th St., New York - 
ON Ne nr A ET TT Ta _~=séSoon _ after this efficient system was in- 
igen a oe stalled and in operation, it developed that 
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articles failed to check out right. A watch 
was set and finally some of the work- 
men were discovered appropriating what 
they were not entitled to; sheep and beef 
tongues, heads, livers and other small 
portions were disposed of to whoever would 
quietly take them at a “‘cut-rate”’ figure. 
This matter had been going on for a number : 
of years. As soon as these employees saw | Ideal Ball Bearings | 
“ul > > . 

their plight, they very promptly departed, will not work Joose 

! 





HAT 
Fils the Figa re Perfectly 
| Always S Sage Back to Shape 
| Wort Shrink 


TTT oT | 
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| q NDERWEAR 
| is a necessity—but 
| Wright's Spring-Needle 
| Ribbed Underwear is a 
luxury at the moderate price 
of a necessity—$1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00 for shirts or drawers; 
i} $1.50 to $4.00 for union 
1] suits; at all dealers. 


WRIGHTS 
Ribbed 
UNDERWEAR 


is a wonderfully e/astic fabric, 
permanently springy. Fits 










a formal discharge being unnecessary 
they had reached their limit, but the ne »wly and get lost. They 
installed system had turned the trick. ee ae 
After this, the business began to show a need no adjusting. 
marked increase and today, so far as known, Reinforced extension 
is in a flourishing state. . 

The sin of thievery has been the means that fits the skate to 
of depleting many a merchant’s and manu- | ff the shoes of the 
facturer’s cash receipts. A man is not growing boy. 
absolutely proof against default because he | ff : De. ’ P, 
has grown up from boyhood in the employ- The name B. & B. 
ment of a concern; nor is it any greater | assures the buyer 
argument in his favor that his father and | AVN PAT f absolute reli- 
grandfather, or any other relative, are well mH ability 
known to the house. A case comes to mind eX 
where a bookkeeper was employed by a Ask your dealer 
large firm for several years. He had been for them. 
with the concern since his boyhood; no | § ; Send for catalog. j 
suspicion of any nature was ever directed Barney & Berry ) 
against him; he not only performed the : ( 

. ew . 7 111 Broad Street 
duties of a bookkeeper but also those of Springfield, Mass. 
cashier. The proprietor, for some unac- 
countable reason, decided to have his books 
looked over by expert auditors. Shortly 
after they began their work he was dum- 
founded when told there were a number of 
“shady” entries on his books. He ordered 
a thorough audit covering the time this 
‘‘bookkeeper-cashier’”’ had been with the 

firm; and, to his still greater amazement, 

; ss f ' UA defaleation was discovered which ran into 

. || any hgure perfectly, and keeps {| thousands of dollars. It seems most unwise 
its shape under the hardest usave Very durable. The Non-Stretching iH} ) for a business house to make these two 
Neck (pat. appld. for) ensures neck will always Aug snug |||] | important positions the charge of one per- 
son—a dishonest cashier has it within his 
power to extract various sums of money 
and conceal it by corresponding entries 
until uncovered by the auditor. The fancy 
prices for auditing have passed into history; 
good accounting firms who will give ab- 
solute security to the proprietors can now 
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snow, dust and d wi ‘ : 
od over your hae 2 you use ‘ 


Grabs Foot Scraper » 


fe your do 








les of shoes in one 





Made in fine Egyptian cotton, all-wool, or cotton-and-wool, in various colors. All weights 
forall seasons. If not at your dealer's, send us his name and we'll see you are supplied. 


“WR | G HT 3 } Write for booklet showing samples of different fabrics. 


Wright's Health Underwear Co. 











Automatically | 
Adjusts Itself 


to any size shoe. Ha i 
somely enameled, Look 


s of th ur $ vht's Inc ll-wool rece-! "i 
f f Wright's Health Underwear (all-wool, fleece-lined), and neat. Can be rotat ed 


Wright's Spring-Needle Ribbed Underwear 


| 
| 
| 
76 Franklin Street NEW YORK | 


mE 


swept under. Fastens to doorstep or any handy piace. Get one vy 





supply you, don't take substitute, but send your order direct t 


as essential now as fire insurance. Busi- | $2!) %oe. co} fouerFREE. Ht 


| ness men take due precaution to prevent | VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., $48 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
fires; nevertheless, to protect a possible | Canadian Sole Agts.. Onward Mfg. Co., Berlin, Ont., Can 


























| 
| 
| 
| be retained for a nominal fee. Auditing is | and save useless work. Price $1.00. If your dealer will not 
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A Ten Cent Habit 
OUit-\any-47-- CO)E) 
WY ENe yas Bye) I Eves 


ce 
It does not take very long to es- 
'. tablish a right habit, and if it is en- 
i couraged, itwill serve usalifetime.’’ 





f So writes Dr. Marden in “‘Success."' 

{ It will not take you long to est 
Yogard Habit, which, once formed, wil 

/ you a lifetime rve you in better 

} in greater foot comfort, in money-s: 





your hosiery 


























Fs But occasional wearing of Togard I not 
i] do. You must remember to slip on Con- 
fs venient, Cool, Comfortable little Coverings 
t over the fore-part of the foot every mor? ng 
f before you put on your kin 
After a whi you would no more think of 
leav of meng ygards than of forgettin “r 
: un iotne 
And then you can wear the finest k 
ho yw ever Py 
Can take it off in the ev 1 
hole in the toes Can kee 
wearable for month where it 
2 And youll have more comfortable, more 
$ healthy feet 
i You'd think such a good idea was worth a 
t dollar a pair instead of a dime, It is But 
it Only costs 
A dime forlisle A quarter for oth 
Every pair in a sealed, transparent pa 
bearing the Togard trademark. 
Tovards are sold wher and 
stockings are worn, the world arou If 
j your dealer doesn't happen to have them, 
; we'll send prepaid on re pt of price, f 
i : é 
j Lisle, 10 cents per pair ; $1.00 per dozen pairs | 
t 
' Silk, 25 cents ” pair; $2.75 per dozen pairs | 
i : 


In ordering, be sure to state g you wear 


H. L. Nelke & Co. 
Tenth and Norris Streets, Philadelphia 














Several good 
territories open 
for dealers 







No engineer 


quired; no gauge w 
ifety valves to watch; no boiler to ex 
plode; no inspection or boiler insurance; no 


smoke, coal, soot, ashes or dust no stean 


vapor or odor; no smoke ik oO 





fires to slack or bank Starts or sto 


minute no expense t when running 


Gas our 
Senate 


areu to achinery, saw 

eaiheansagebtae 198,03 " , presses, irr 

gael orks, at revery other « 

ceivable po on e in shot nit 

farms. The Otto! o carbureter; 1 
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cannot “kick | hen ting Nut 
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100,000 sold ir 
ope; awarded 475 medals and dipl 


> experience; 
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teresting figures sh 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS 
3301 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Makes art glass 
out of plain glass 








It is a thin, translucent material 
easily applied to any x eof gl 
without removing it. Repr ‘ 
perfect ull the rich coloring 
beautiful designs found in staine 
glass ata fractionof the cost. Will 
not fade from light or washing 
Made in many patterns appropriate 
for homes, hotels, cafés and 


business place 
clubs and pu blic i 
Kaleidophane wherever privacy i 








desired. Shuts out the view 
admits the light. More econ . 
Ss or Shades for tra mS, Ce 





room windows and sid 





rvathire 
stores and offices. ¢ 
to put on. Write t 


Koninski Art Co., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo 
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loss, they take insurance. In the same 
manner they try to procure the most 
reliable bookkeepers; but, as a further 
protection, they retain a high-class auditor, 
to have their accounts as secure as possible. 

That thoroughly good auditors of recog- 
nized standing are invaluable today in the 
business world is proved by the following 
experiences. A leading official of a large 
jobbing house retired. The remaining 
officials asked for an investigation of the 
books. An auditing firm of high repute 
was called in and in due time reported that 
a large percentage of the accounts were 
worthless; the books were poorly kept and 
no bad debts or depreciation had been 
charged off for five years—not to speak of 
other defects in the accounting methods 
The company became alarmed and called 
a creditors’ meeting, at which the account- 
ants’ report was read. It was still evident 
that the firm was solvent and made money 
every year, but many items were entirely 
out of proportion. The creditors decided 
to allow the company to continue, on the 
strength of the accounting firm’s report, 
provided such changes as suggested by the 
auditors were made and they be retained 
to supervise the business and periodically 
report to the creditors. The company soon 
began to recuperate and, under careful 
management, bade fair to more than make 
up all losses in a surprisingly short time. 

A bank flatly refused to renew the notes 
of a company unless an accounting firm of 
high reputation were retained to audit the 
books each month and render a monthly 
report to the bank. Owing to former loose 
methods, the firm was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The accounting firm installed 
the proper accounting system, the bank 
had more confidence in the debtors, and, 
by following the new system, a change in 
the business was soon felt —and it took but 
a short time to improve their credit and 
press on toward success. 


BUSINESS 
HELPS 


HE desire for land is as natural as the 
desire for light and air. At some time 
or other it comes to every one. And 
fortunately it is a desire that can be satis- 
fied by the poor as well as the _ for the 
investment may range from five hundred 
dollars to five million— from the payment 
of ten dollars to the signing of a huge check. 





Recently there went the rounds of the 
newspapers the story of how a wealthy 
woman, re puted t to be the shrewdest busi- 
ness woman in the world, had made eight 
hundred thousand dollars on an invest- 
ment of two hundred thousand dollars ‘ii 
Chicago real estate; and everywhere there 
was admiring comment on the wonderful 
profit of the deal; but, analyzed, it does not 
seem so wonderful after all. For the prop- 
erty was: purchased and paid for in a fore- 
closure sale thirty-four years ago, and, 
according to the story, has been held all 


these years unproductive and entirely 
unimproved. 
Now, it should be considered that ordi- 


nary six-per-cent interest would raise two 
hundred thousand dollars to over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars in thirty-four years, 
and that compounding the interest annually 
would send it far above a million. Really, 
that speculation in real estate, except for 
the very important element of safety, does 
not seem to have been so desirable after all. 
Usually it is bad ethies to hold property 
unimproved for years and let the expense 
of neighborhood advancement be borne by 
others. More than that, as a very able man 
once expressed it: *“‘ Whatever is bad eth ies 
is very likely to be bad practical policy 
In cases such as this, holding prope rty 
unimproved is quite likely so to injure an 
entire neighborhood as to prevent advance- 
ment. In the Chicago case, it chanced that 
no injury was done; but that was by mere 
luck. On a large tract in Cleveland, the 
owners lost hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars by holding it too long in open pastures, 
with the temptation of farm taxes, waiting 
for the increase that in time was coming 
only to find that the city began to expand 
in other directions and could not be tempted 
back. And to keep property poorly de- 
veloped is as bad as to leave it undeveloped 
altogether. I know a corner in New York 
which, up to a few years ago, was one of the 
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ACME QUALIT 


Paints, Enamels, 


but they are easiest to apply 


ACME QUALITY HOUSE PAINT is superior to any 


lhere is no chance for variation, as 
ed to an exact science Best for exterior 
h, elastic surtace Ie will not bliste a 


For door frames and interior woodwork, Acme Quality Varnishes 
rie ude the be st rack S of rubbi i d | 1 hit ’ Vari mas we i] as the 
less expensive flowing and gloss finish varnish 

lo rive a soft, di a it, ishab e finish to w ill i cell s 
Acme Quality No-Lustre Finish. In white or attractive colors suit 
ibie tor any surface Hard and durable 

These, ke all othe Acme Quality k 4 est tt y ec tie 
alue in wear and beaut Yo eale tle ul ply yo li t, write 
Send to-day for 

The Acme ev ed depen enite Book 

T< pre ely which kind we t the house 
t r t w it { H ate 
4 ete f REF \ 


Acme Quality 
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The Howard Watch 


“The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch” is a remarkable evi- 
dence ‘of the fitness of the 


very man and boy 
who takes pride in 


Americanachieve- HOWARD Watch for the 
ment will enjoy reading hardestkindof practicalservice. 
“The Log of the HOWARD A HOWARD Watch is always 
Watch ” worth what you pay for it. 


The price of each watch — 
from $40 to $150—is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket 
attached. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the 
HOWARD jeweler in your town and 
talk tohim. He isa good man toknow. 


It is a voluntary contribution 
toHOWARD literature by Rear- 
Admiral Sigsbee. His service, 
as you know, covered the whole 
navy history, from the middle 
of the Civil War. 


This interesting little chapter of American History is 
yours for the asking. Drop us a post card— Dept. N. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, 


Canadian Wholesale Depot: Lumsden Building, Toronto 


Mass. 
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DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 4 


hiclets | 


REALLY DELIGHTFU 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candyp Coatsd Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refinement of chewing gum 
for people of refinement. Served at swagger 
luncheons, teas, dinners, card parties. The 
only chewing gum that ever received the un- 
qualified sanction of best society. It’s the 
peppermint—the /rve mint. 


—<<> 


‘+ 










For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, MerRoroLiTAN TOWER, NEW YORK 
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| towering and expensive structure; 
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busiest and best in the city, and where 
great rents were freely paid; but the owner 
of the building that, from its location, was 
by far the most important would not heed 
advice or warning—would not tear down 
his old and out-of-date structure and, by 
sacrificing income for a short time, prepare 
with a proper building to meet new and 
increasing demands. Business began to 
drift away. Then, in fright, he built a 
but it 


was too late, and even at tempting prices 


; much of it stands empty. 





| less swamp. 


A highly successful investor likes to say 
that land-holding makes a sort of life in- 
surance—is a safe investment for one’s 
future or one’s family. And, if wisely gone 
into, it is. Land cannot be stolen. Land 
cannot be lost by a bank’s stopping pay- 
ment. Even though it depreciate in value, 
it cannot well be an absolutely total loss. 

It is pitiful, however, to see people throw 
away on uninvestigated schemes money 
they cannot afford to lose. There is splen- 
did paying land to be bought on Long 
Island —but that is no reason for throwing 
money away haphazard, merely because of 
some flaunting advertisement. There is 
much fine land to be bought in Florida— 
but that is no reason why any one should 
get your cash in exchange for some worth- 
No one should buy land with- 
out personally knowing all the conditions, 


| or without having the personal assurance 


of some one whose honesty and judgment 
he can trust. Without this, land-buying 
would be a mere gamble. I remember, in 
a boom town of the Northwest, seeing a 
stretch of undrainable backwater where, 
according to the prospectuses, there ought 
to have been firm earth; and beside this 
the ironical owner, not wishing to call it 


| water and not being able to call it land, 








had putupa sign ona moored boat: ‘This 


property for sale. 


A Girl’s Good Investment 


One should investigate personally and be 
able not only to see but to seize an op- 
portunity. I know a farmer’s daughter 

an orphan—who a few years ago found 
herself the possessor of eighteen thousand 
dollars. Her friends advised conservative 
investment and modest independence. 
Then came an invitation to visit relatives 
in Alberta; 





and when this young woman | 


returned to Ohio it was with the tale of | 


having put her money into Calgary town 
lots. Her friends were horrified. She 
might as well have said Timbuctoo! What 
and where was this Calgary? Patiently 
sheexplained. Sheknew nothing of finance, 
but she did know crops and soil. She had 
seen and understood the crops and soil of 


Alberta; and she saw that Calgary, its 
center, had a future. And already she is 
rich. 


Fixing the electricity in my room ina 
New York hotel the other day was a’ man 
who, looking out at the trees in sight from 
the window, remarked that it made him 
think of his place in the country. 

‘Jersey?’ I hazarded indifferently; and 
he replied: 

‘“‘No; New Hampshire. I have always 
been a New Yorker,” he went on, “‘but I 
wanted to own some land. I read of the 
abandoned farms of New England; and I 
took my wife with me and went up into 
New Hampshire last year, and found sev- 
enty acres and an old house offered for 
twenty-two hundred dollars. I bought it. 
We stayed there last summer; my wife 
took care of six Boston boarders, and I 
painted and repaired —and tidied generally. 
We came out ahead even that first summer. 
A neighbor took the land on shares. This 
coming summer—well, it’s a case of board- 
ers again unless I sell. I’ve given an option 
at three thousand dollars. If I sell that 
place I’ll get another. We're going to have 
a home of our own to retire to!” 

So many brave efforts have gene to 
wreck that one can only advise infinite 
caution. Take a Detroit case. A man in- 
vested a in land and put up a two- 
story business building, with the intention 
of building it higher. After a few years, 
during which he got a fair return, he had a 
chance to sell for seventy-five thousand 
dollars; but, instead, leased for a hundred 
years at five thousand dollars a year. The 
om was drawn with great care and the 
lessee was to pay all taxes, repairs and in- 
surance, and also to add, at his own ex- 
pense, four stories more. For a few years 
all went well. Then, through unexpected 
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Health Underwear 


A sheep wears his wool on 
the outside. That's where it is 
in Duofold. 

The inner fabric hasn't a 
thread of wool in it. Only fine 
cotton or silk touches you. The 
wool is in the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with 
air space between the wool and 
cotton, and the two fabrics 
together weigh less than the 
ordinary thick one. 





Could anything be more sci- 
entific and sensible? 

Delightfully smooth on the skin; 
well-ventilated, keeping the body al- 
ways at an even normal temperature 

Duofold gives the warmth of wool 
without the ‘‘itchy”’ sensation of wool 
against the skin; nor the sticky effect 
of a solid cotton garment. Duofold 
is always smooth, dry, light and 
perfectly ventilated. 

Single garments and union su 
weights and various styles for men, 
and children. $1.00 and upwards. 

Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 


its in all 
women 











Mohawk, N. Y. _\ 


CH ENEY | 


CRAATS 


ACCORDION PLEATS 














BENGALINES 
BARATHEAS -ARMURES 
CROSS BARS. PLAIDS | 
PERSIANS CHECKS 
SURAHS SATINS 
4 FOUR-IN-HANDS 
BOW TIES MUFFLERS 


ALL OUR CRAVATS 
ARE MARKED 
CHENEY 

SILKS 
IN THE NECKBAND 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
SILK MANUFACTURERS 
4TH AVENUE & 18TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





























fp FASTEN IT UP A ae | 


b with glass headed, 
needle-like steel-pointed 
Moore Push-Pins. For small pic- 
tures, draperies and many other 
articles about the home and office. 
Always in color harmony because 
glass heads are transparent. Will not 
deface the finest surface, | 


Moore Push-Pins | | 


lerse i 
made in 2 sizes — large an d 10c | 
small. Fitiher size 'y di ( 

xy 





Moore Push-Less Menge for pic tures, hall- 
racks, mirrors, etc., weighing up te 20 Ibs., 10« mere 
44 doz. ; large ‘ s.,10c 4 doz. ——— Fae 

* Moore fam ‘Thumb Tacks, 
firmly ir 4 in brass hes 
10c per doz. Ser Stamp for Sample of Each. 

_ Aap = sutteners. ong —"y 
ply stores, or by 


MOORE PUSH! PIN co., 1101 Sencem St. "Philedelphis, Pa. 






lle-like points 
Three sizes, 
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Z G | go in more deeply, he lent on mortgage to 
j CMU C él another man, who was venturing in the 
“ Y Twelve months Z same suburb. The German’s idea was to 
nf 4 in the year you Y play a cautious game and either get his in- 
a Y can now indulge Y terest on this second four thousand or else 
Y your taste for Silk % the other man’s land on foreclosure. Well, a ee ae F 
; YUH f. . Y, he won; for the piece he bought outright pele é peo} 
t GY ose. And for all Y rose to a five-thousand-dollar value and 
' : . : Ly, : : ; sand- ‘ a al 
‘ GY of that time you can Y the mortgage interest was steadily paid. 
GY be Strictly economical. Y The other man, however, borrowed not | dice that te tes 
i G Phoenix Pure Silk Hose is Y only the four thousand dollars but thirty . 
| GY sold at prices that hitherto J thousand dollars of others; and he chose and sallow ; 
| G only bought imitation silk— Y, land with such insight as to development 
G and what is more a definite Y) that his holdings gradually rose to a trebled | 
1 Y gzuaranteeaccompanieseachbox. Y | Value. 
( Z . y “His daughter, she used to hide, her 
Z 4 G | clotheswereso poor—so hard up they were,” 
Z 4 pairs Guaranteed Z wailed the German to me; “but now noth- 
GY m Y | ing is too good for her. Oh, yes; he was 
| Z ontns G I an t aaa he paid me interest and prit Ww ioe a 
. . ; YO csi gs tere e paid me erest and prin- ash your hands thoroughly wal 
Z Heels and toes are so expertly woven Z cipal —but he is rich! And I had the same Get your hands iust as cle time 
GY thatwe guarantee toreplace with anew Z chance and couldn't see it!” Macssne Cream on the hae 
Z pair absolutely free, any pair in a four- Z 3 ° ° . . . . . | I 
“ai smut hrmily t q k 
Z pair box that shows holes in heels or Z “A man should never pay the market f the pores. t ‘ 
{ Z toes within quarter year from purchase. Z value if he wants to make money,” said a lirt-laden creas t 
‘ Z Men’s Z dealer to me frankly. Of course, if he | | a SERS ar eae? 
a) Y No. 208, medium weight . . 500 | | fil ds the ide al spot for his own home, that adh Die sane 
% . * (4-pair box $2.00) Z may be different; but if he’s looking at it : \ 
Z No, 281,extraheavy .... +. 75e G as an investment he ought to buy for not | | wi ! 
% (4-pair box $3.00) Lj over two-thirds of the value. Wait till W am 
Y Women’s Y there’s a sheriff's sale or a foreclosure—or a sales , 
‘ % No. 365, medium weight . . 75¢ Y man 1S mighty anxious to sell. Prope rty ror . 
Wy % (S-pelt See 29.00) GY is so subject to fluctuations—so ready to : 
) % No. ate aoe & 00) * $1 4 go down as well as up—that there ought to Trial Jar 
\ G At all good dea ers or direct Z be leeway.” 
f G from us on receipt of price 4 A laborer in a little town was telling me } and Art 
| and style number. 4 the other day of his intention to make some ] 
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Phoenix Muffler 


Wyle” 
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; Eastwood 
| Play Shoe 


: For the Boy who is 
iY Hard on Shoes 


| 


For 
Eve ry 
Sport 


Real smoke-tanned leather, unlined 





\ Natural (Chrome Gray) Color. Both 
a) i r and outer soles the best oak tanned 
er. The hoe is outing cut, laces 

] low in front. Seamle easy and pliable 


Spring heel, 


with an arch to the last that 
gives full 


upport to the foot 


The best shoe for football, baseball, tra 

















| shooting, a vell as all an r we 
} Eastwood Play Shoe i D rd after t 
} scratches. Hands all kinds of wear 1 still k S good 
ery economical —Wears longer than the ordinary 
» No nails in heels to wear t kings. 
& } ’ ’ Youths’ Sizes, 10 to13*4, ze/iocred, $3.25 
a ©& Boys’ Sizes, 1 to 5, “ 3.75 
Men's Sizes, 5', to 11, “ 4.25 
* Play Shoe , 2 gue or guest 
Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 723.0" *yy 
L The Home of ¢ 
; 
[ 7 
t 
| Parcels Post Merchandise Co. 
d A Positive Money-Saving Way of Buying 


ern a Write and we will send you our Catalog 








#7) Imported Swiss Embroide 
handy 


red. Six ir 










Basket, Size 
lixlixzl'sin. 


inted Japanese bas ket $1,p p 
349 Fourth Ave., New York City if 
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Y), When to invest; at what point to stop; 
% | when to go in farther i 
J 


Y 


ZY Philadelphia, a few years ago, prices began 
GUARANTEED 7 


Z put in four thousand dollars. 


SILK HOSE | 


! a city, the more is this a danger 


smaller than they were ten 
f z of Women’s and Children's wear, Suits arestreets in New York where, as real | 
- 


4 Dresses, Holiday Goods, Neckwear, Ho- | , : 
} “| siery, Swiss Em broideries|)y the yard, et ste t the | ~ i : 
2 money 1S ) 1¢ en ans an put 
. ea Handkerchiefs in Gift Boxes eget Oo Miran Ou ‘ uma ana pu 


up great stables for horses. 
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changes in street-car routes, the district 
began to deteriorate. The owner would 
now gladly have sold, but he had debarred 
himself from that. He could not compel 
| the lessee to build the additional stories, 
for the lease bore a promise only, without 
any provision to enforce it. The owner had 
not even retained supervision of the insur- 
ance. One night the place was completely 
destroyed by fire; and the owner found 
that, though the lessee’s property had been 
insured, the insurance on the building had 
been allowed to lapse—and all that was 
left was a piece of land of lessening value. 





those are the things 
that are determined by judgment, intui- 
i sometimes luck. In a suburb of 
suddenly to boom. A cautious German 
He had an 
additional four thousand; but, rather than 





| Picture 
money by buying and renting. “‘I can buy | | 
a house and lot for only seventeen hundred | | 
dollars!’’ he exclaimed. I asked him what | | 
he could rent for. ‘‘Why, I can get fifteen | | 
dollars a month!” he said proudly. That | | 
would give less than a safe margin, how- | | 
ever; and I happened to know, too, that 

tenants in that vicinity were of a class that 

made painting and papering and repairs a | | 
frequent necessity. 





Horses for Tenants 


Even the best of tenants have a way of | | | 
always asking for expenditures, and the 
landlord must steer sagaciously between 
stinginess and squandering. One who has 
the knack of handling people and houses | | 
can make money out of property that | 
would spell only loss for the knackless. 

In a fine residential part of Cleveland a | | 
house and lot were purchased eight years 
ago for sixty-one hundred dollars. Within 
a few months the buyer was offered seven 
thousand dollars. He refused it, deeming 
the place a ten-thousand-dollar proposi- 
tion; but that was a mistake. Less than a 
year ago it was necessary to sell—and the 
price was only sixty-nine hundred dollars. 
New residence districts had opened up, | 
putting the older districts somewhat in th¢ 
shade. And that is particularly a danger 
in real-estate investments in American 
cities —the danger that, in the eager rush 
for the new, the slightly older properties 50c 75¢ 
will become unfairly depreciated. And 
the more rapid the growth and progress of $1.00 
be | 
reckoned with. 

In the city of New York, where it is the 
custom to believe property is always going 
up in value because the total of the city’ } 
wealth is enormously increasing, there are 
many apartment 


| Sold by 
|| 50,000 
| | dealers 





| 
| 
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houses whose rents are 
years ago. There | 
il-estate 


jealers will tell you, the best way to make 


It is all a matter of judgment. There are 
parts of New York where prices are soaring 


| Gland 
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It has Convinced 


Millions 


good-looking by comp: f 
you can make the test on your hands and see the result 
and water will take off the dirt, but won't take out the dirt 
not the dirt that is on 
that keeps the rosy blood from the circulation it 
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al cle anliness, but 
We say that soap 
And it is the 
that makes the complexion muddy 
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THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect St.. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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of Mfg. Co 
‘\ 49 Prospect St 


Cleveland Ohio 
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Make This Famous Test 
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There are many salespeople promoting the sales of DEPENDON Hosiery and Underwear. 
A few words of suggestion and of encouragement should interest the wide circle, which 
includes thousands of department stores and retail dealers generally—their salespeople— 
those in our direct employ—and the millions of housekeepers who buy DEPENDON Hosiery 
and Underwear for the entire family, and commend it to their friends. 


Instructions to DEPENDON Hosiery 
and Underwear Salespeople 


Depenpon FACTORY METHODS. Impress upon the customer that 
only carefully inspected and selected yarns of the best quality are used. 
Explain that Derpenpon Hosiery and Underwear is made in factories 
equipped with the most modern knitting machinery—by contented, expert 
employes—amid sanitary surroundings. ‘That it undergoes the most rigid 
inspection. “That Derenpon is made to (ok well and wear well —to 
give /asting satisfaction 
Derenpon FAIR PRICES 
Devennon Hosiery and Underwear at the same price 


good Explain that the Derpenpon line can be soldat right price 
r volume of busine 


The housewife of today knows the advantag e of buving 
he would have to pay for ordinary 
s because every sale 


insures additional satished customers and a correspondingly large 


Drerenpon FAIR PROFIT. Explain to customers that Depenpon Hosiery and Under- 
because fair price enable dealers to keep the 


vcear elis at such reasonable price } 
DEPENDON stock moving assuring a fair proht throu out the entire year. 


Derenpon ECONOMY. Derenpon Hosiery and Underwear is so well made it 


must jast long. Although made in the most modern way, Derenvon has o/d-fashioned 
**home knit’’ qua! ties of endurance insuring economical desirability reducing the 
weekly darning to a preat extent That this quality of endurance distinguishes a// 


Derenpon Underwear and Hosiery, whether made for men, women or children, at 


ho sacrihce of comtort 


Derenpon CHEERFULNESS, You sell good Hosiery and Underwear when you sell 
Derennon. Remember this when you add your local prestige to the DepENDON mark. 
Let customers sease the “‘comfy’’ feel of Depenpon Underwear and Hosiery. Show 
them how Derenpvon satisfies the demand of people of varying tastes and circumstance 

‘The wearer of Derenpon finds winter undergarments a positive daily joy instead of a 
binding discomfort. Prove that women like its trim fit around the waist, the absence 
of folds under the corset — the feeling of ‘‘bulkles 


John-\)-Farwell Company 


CHICAGS 


Tell customers to ser Oc In stamps f which we w ma 


BOY SCOUT ART POSTER PANELS executed by a tew art color pre 


comfort.’”’ 

















Model 21 Haynes, 5 
passenger touring, 120 
in. wheel base. 4'vx5'z 
motor. $2100.00. 


The Haynes for 1912 Has Received 
a Royal Welcome 


F ANY further evidence of the place which the Haynes car 

hoids in the minds of the discriminating public were needed, it 

was furnished by the overwhelming response to our announce- 
ment of the 1912 Haynes. 

By reason of the fire which completely destroyed our old factory 
last February, west Haynes car virtually had been out of the market 
for seven month During those same months, other manufac- 
turers were going sto the public day after day, month in and month 
out, with their adverfsing, with their salesmen, and with their 
announcements of new models while we were at a standstill. 


La th, when oupamagnili 
ne, when its wonderful ome 


iit and ested 





ry had risen from the ashes of our 
had been installed and our first 
be the best of all the splendid 
market. lt was a glorious 
on.» We hadn't reali it 






nt new fact 



















eight “ane ne . } 
power Car, and built “a ”y are eighteen - year; Heynes 2 Price and skill. 
Prices, $1650 to S380Q. See Haynes dealer 


New York: 1715 Broadway Chicago: 1702 Michigan Avenue 








NS ES | steadily; and on one apartment house near- 


| 


| ing completion I read that the apartments 


would rent at from eleven thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars a year! 
A good many have the idea that a man 


of moderate means can profitably speculate 


on Manhattan Island —say, by purchasing | 


| an apartment house for forty-five or fifty 
| thousand dollars, making a cash payment 


rest on mortgage. 


of ten or fifteen thousand and leaving the 
“But I don’t want to 
try any such thing myself!’ said one of the 
most prominent real-estate men of the city. 
‘There have been too many disasters and 
foreclosures. And a curious thing is that 
many of those who have tried and failed 
have been Hebrews, whose racial genius for 
finance has not saved them.” 

Apartment houses are becoming so com- 
mon throughout the country, and must in 
so many cases be making money for their 
owners, that it is worth while looking into 
the figures somewhat. 

On a fifty-thousand-dollar apartment 
house the interest at five per cent would 
be twenty-five hundred dollars; taxes in 
New York, seven hundred dollars; repairs, 
eight hundred dollars; and to these, as a 
beginning, would be added water, heat and 
electricity, with numberless large and petty 
charges, expected and unexpected. 

Or, I may instance a recent sale, looked 
on as being fairly favorable to the buyer. 
He purchased a fifty-thousand-dollar house 
for forty-five thousand dollars, and left 
thirty-five thousand dollars on mortgage. 
The rents totaled sixty-five hundred dollars 
a year when all the flats were occupied, this 
ranging well over the ordinary ten-per- 
cent desideratum—but not too much over 
to meet New York conditions and expenses. 
Such things are always a matter of careful 
figuring and good judgment; but, with 
apartment houses even more than single 
houses, it is well to remember that up-to- 


| date improvements—in elevators, lighting 
| and plumbing—are more and more de- 
| manded, and are more and more setting 


poorly equipped buildings at a_ great 
disadvantage. 


When conditions have been fully and 
thoughtfully investigated; when all has 
been anticipated that it is possible to an- 
ticipate; and when every indication is 
favorable and there is a fine bargain in 


| sight—it pays to plunge in and risk some- 


thing for the possession of a home. 

And here is an illustration of what it is 
possible to do with three thousand dollars: 

A man had an opportunity, at the edge 
of one of our largest cities, to buy a place 
house, barn and ten acres — for ten thousand 
dollars. He left seven thousand dollars on 
mortgage. He saw that the advance of the 
city would soon reach there, bringing with 
it a marked increase in value. There was | 
every indication that the region would build 
up attractively. Even then, such roads 
as were in existence were macadamized. 

To pay out three thousand dollars—all 
the capital he possessed—and assume a 
debt of seven thousand dollars seemed to 
him a serious undertaking, but he did not 
hesitate. He went farther, and spent three 
thousand dollars in improvements, on ac- 
count of which he added two thousand dol- 
lars to the mortgage. He lived in the place 
for two years another factor in estimating 
profits on residence property—and at the 
end of the second year found that he could 
sell for twenty thousand dollars, leaving 
him, after paying the mortgage and inter- 
est, ten thousand dollars instead of the 
three thousand dollars with which he had 
begun two years before. 

Of course in that case there was a meas- 
ure of good luck; but the conditions were 
such that nothing but some measure of suc- 
cess was possible. And itis because things 
like this can be done that the purchase of 
real estate is so alluring. 





os paying IN THE AIR | 
OG, IP The Wonderful 


, AEROFUME 


Egyptian Deodorizer 
Ni i Destro ys disagreeable odors and per- 
} fumes the air. 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 
i office, club, theatre, hospital, public 
building and institution. 
Sixteen Pastilles in Box 25 Cents 
If your dealer cannot supply you send his | 


~ name and 25 cents for a box postpaid 
g ae S > PAUL MANF’G *.: eyed Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Canc ebrated Silver Polish. | 
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Men prefer Florsheim 
shoes. They embody 
correct style and ‘‘Natural 
Shape’’ lasts. Pe diet com- 


fort from the start. 


ealer or send amount 


ost and express charges 
ill have our nearest 
ler, 


Must Styles $5.00 ar 


rite for our free bookle 
Way of Foor-] 


g stvies that are 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U.S. A. 


The apecial 


A Custom Model 


SHE I 








Hamburg-American Cruises 
to the Orient 


By the palatial eran steamer “Victoria Luise’ (16,500 tons), 
sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on a 78 day cruise 
to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and the Orient. E-spe- 

cially equipped with every comfort and luxury of the best modern 
hotels, to meet the most exacting demands of pleasure cruising — 
Frahm Anti-rolling tanks insure comfort at sea. fer spacious 
promenade deck extending from stem to stern is the largest on 
any ship. Itinerary includes Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Genoa, Villefranche, Syracuse, Malta, Port Said, Jaffa, Bey- 
routh, Piraeus, Kalamaki, Smyrna, Constantinople, Messina, 
Palermo and Naples. 78 days duration of cruise. $325 and 


Cost including landing and embarking expenses, up 


AROUND tHe WORLD 
SPECIAL NOTICE: {iu ..ic"itccng’ New York, ck 


21, 1911, ranging in price from $1,000 to $1,400 including ail 
Necessary expenses afloat and ashore. Itinerary includes; 
Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, Java, Philippines, China, 
Japan. Sandwich Islands and OverlendAmer- 
ican Tour, Inland Excursions and side trips. 

Optional tours of 17 days in India, 14 days in Japan. 
Two cruises on the Magnificent S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), 
each 110 days’ duration. From New York, Oct. 21, 191 
From San Francisco, Feb. 6, 1912. Now is the time to ma‘e 
your reservations. J he finest, most comprehensive pleasure 
trip ever offered. 

Accommodations on second cruise leaving San Francisco 

Feb. 6, 1912, from $650 up. 
ANNUAL EVENT “Around the World Cruises” will be 
repeated in November 1912 and February 1913, by the large 
Cruising Steamship V ictoria Luise. Send for illustrated booklei. 
HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Corner, the Fun Market! 
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box 
exercise! ‘ 
f men and women very where 


New improved alley ss 
fast, irresistible. Big, regular shaped 





i ad 
Our Guarantee—You can set 
yourself up ina permanent 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 cays we take 







back the alley and ref 
paid us minus what y 
rite for our propositi 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Ven Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IGHT clothes, plus right living and right thinking, will give any Young Man 
a flying start along the course that leads to Success. They make him the 
natural choice for promotion in the business world, for favors in social life. 


FITFORM Clothes and Success are pals—companions. Successful makers 

produce them, successful stores sell them, successful Young Men wear them. 
They have an air other clothes lack. They give that appearance people speak 
of as well fed, well bred, progressive, prosperous. Smarter, more stylish and 
dashing than ordinary clothes, they inspire confidence, poise, assurance. Better 
tailored and more perfect in fit, they afford utmost pleasure and enjoyment. 


Write for Style Book and McFall Art 


Poster, and ask at the better stores for 


MTFORM CLOTHES a 
7 FOR YOUNG MEN 4 
EDERHEIMER,STEIN & CO.,CHICAGO 
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They are worth more than that to us 





$150.00 for best 
100.00 “‘ 2nd best 
50.00 “ 3rd “ 
se “* eh 
10.00 each for 5 next best 
5.00 “ “é 10 “ “ 
75 Richelieu Union 
Satsfes 75 * “ 


All payments will be made in orders 
drawn by us on any underwear dealer 
you name. 

Excepting where Richelieu Union Suits 
are designated orders will be honored for 
any merchandise desired, valued at from 
$150.00 to $5.00. 











We will pay for YOUR thoughts of the Richelieu 


We simply seek reasons why you believe the 
Richelieu Union Suits for women are the best. 


WE WANT IDEAS 


Spelling, grammar, or punctuation will not count. Tell your stcry 
in your own words—not over 200. 

The only ideas considered will be those written on blanks furnished 
FREE at your dealer's underwear counter, where you may see the 
Richelieu; or furnished by us direct. 

This opportunity is open and free to everybody, excepting employes 
of this company, and the best 94 ideas will be paid for as shown opposite. 
We reserve the right to publish such as we choose. 

Replies will be received at the Richelieu Knitting Company's office, 
60 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y., until November 30th, 1911. Announce- 
ment will be made in this publication January 27th, 1912. 














“WIN-SUM” 


Winter Summer 


HE only fine-nbbed union suit 
uniting without seams the weights 
for winter and summer. 


For women whoare precise in their 
demand for a light, seamless vest to 
be worn with a heavier lower gar- 
ment, the ‘‘ Win-sum” is a decided 
innovation, and to many a long- 
wished-for relief. It is really a two- 
weight garment combined in one, 
knitted from the finest yarns to fit your 
particular figure and without seams 
to worry or imitate the flesh. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we would thank you for his name and 
address, and will be glad to attend to 
your orders direct. Send your height, 
weight and bust measurements. 


Priced from $1.00 to $3.00 
RICHELIEU KNITTING CO. 


60 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


For years manufacturers of the famous Richelieu 
Summer Underwear 














“SEEM-LESS” 


No side seams 


— cas ee] 

; eo iF 7 eMles i! | HE only fine-nbbed union suit 

ve pagers | “3S és i knitted seamless to your form, 

: r { S i | from sleeve to hip, with thinner tex- 

: ture at the waist line. The one gar- 

snoreweas ————— ment for discriminating women, who 
Jee neem — wish to feel well and look well. 











Unusual Booklet Free 


The glove-like waist fit gives 
freedom and comfort beneath 
snug-fitting corsets, and induces the 
gown to hang neatly, gracefully, 
perfectly. 

Unequalled in fabric, fitand finish; 
no waist seams to rub, nip or ravel. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we would thank you for his name and 
address, and will be glad to attend to 
your orders direct. Send your height, 
weight and bust measurements. 


Priced from $1.00 to $3.00 


RICHELIEU KNITTING CO. 


60 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


For years manufacturers of the famous Richelieu 
Summer Underwear 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Cleveland and the Cook 
RESIDENT CLEVELAND went to 


visit General John B. Gordon at the 

Gordon plantation in Georgia. The 
dinner was superb and President Cleveland 
asked who cooked it. General Gordon told 
him his cook was an old negro mammy who 
had been a slave in the Gordon family 
before the war and had continued as cook. 

“T’d like to shake hands with that 
cook,” said the President. 

General Gordon sent a servant to ask the 
mammy to come to the dining room. The 
servant came back with this message: 
“Tell Marse John ah won’t come.” 

“Did you tell her what I wanted her 
for?”’ asked the General sharply. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the servant. 

“Tell me exactly what she said. 

The servant hesitated. ‘‘Go ahead!” 
commanded the General. 

‘*She said ” replied the servant. 
Then he stopped, shuffled a bit and looked 
appealingly at General Gordon. 

“Out with it!’’ commanded the General. 

“She says: ‘Tell Marse John ah’se not 
a-comin’.’”’ The servant stopped again. 

“What el ’ asked the General. 

“She said,” blurted the servant, in an 
agony of apprehension —‘‘she said: ‘Ah’se 
not a-comin’. Ah’se lived wif bettah peo- 
ple than Mistah Clevelan’ all mah life.’”’ 

President Cleveland shouted with laugh- 
ter. ‘“‘That,” he said, as soon as he had 
composed himself, ‘is the most beautiful 
exam] le of loy alt I have ever observed.”’ 





Bohemia 


I’m look ing for Bohe " id, 
Where hearts are ever kind, 
Where all the folk are young an 
And no one seems to mind 
I’m looking for Bohemia, 
The glad, the ever gay, 
Where faith and hope are veritic 
Where undiscovered merit 
/ 


Won't some one tell me where is 
? 


poor 


, 


And point me out the cay! 


I’m looking for Bohe mia, 
Where men are leal and true, 
Where one may know the rosemary 
And never taste the rue; 
I’m look ing for Bohe mia, 
Where joy has her abode. 
Oh, I have heard hou fair it is, 
How fille d with *‘do and dare”’ it 
Can some one tell me where it is 
And put me on the road? 


I’m look ing for Bohe mia, 
The land of heart's desire, 
Where love is made of tenderness 
And not of tears and fire; 
I’m looking for Bohemia 
Despite the cynics’ doubt 
An idle dream, they swear it is, 
The truth J still declare it i 
VW on't some one tell me where it 
And set me on the route? 


I’m looking for Bohemia, 
I’ve sought it far and long: 
The place of ever-wreathing smoke, 
Of laughte r, love and song. 
I'll not believe Bohemia 
Is only dream-stuff frail. 
Ah, surely more than air it is, 
In some Elysian lair tt is, 
And I shall learn of where it is 
{nd follo wv on the trail! 
Berton Braley 


Up a Family Tree 
HARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE, 


former Attorney-General, descendant 
of the family of the great emperor, owned 
some property in Baltimore adjoining a 
house that was the home of a descendant of 
one of the Celtic kings. The drains for the 
two houses made sewer connections through 
acommon pipe. The pipe became stopped 
and there was a row about it that culmi- 
nated in a lawsuit. 

Mr. Bonaparte appeared for himself and 
the neighbor had engaged counsel. After 
the evidence was in Mr. Bonaparte ad- 
dressed the jury. He had made a good 
case. The opposing’ counsel, not having 
a leg to stand on, took a shy at Mr. 
Bonaparte. 

“Why, gentlemen of the jury,” he ex- 
claimed, with great declamatory effect, 





‘‘while my client’s ancestors were already 
respectable and law-abiding citizens of 
Baltimore those of his opponent were 
brigands roaming the wilds of Corsica!” 


A Restful Day 


OHN, I am more than glad to hear you'll 

spend the day at home, my dear; you've 
worked with such tremendous zest I really 
think you need a rest. Just spend one 
really restful day and spend it in your own 
sweet way. If men spent more such days 
in peace and quiet, and took more of ease, 


I’m sure they’d gain a lot in health, live | 


longer and get more of wealth. When 
things go wrong downtown, you know, 
there’s always peace at home, and so your 
nerves get rested up and then you're fit 
for real hard work again. 


OW, John, if you will leave the den a 

little while we'll clean, and then you 
may come back to your big chair and read 
the book you’ve opened there. Today is 
cleaning day, so just go in the parlor till 
we dust and mop the walls and oil the 
floor and polish up the sliding door. It 
won't take very long, my dear, and then 
we'll let you come back here, light your 
cigar and crook your knees, and spend the 
day just as you please. 


HAT’S right, my dear, sit right down 

there in that big cozy rocking chair, and 
read your paper just as though you were 
at your own club, you know. Just move 
a bit—a little more—so we can close the 
folding door; perhaps you'd better swing 
about, so Jennie can get in and out and not 
disturb you when she brings the polishers 
and dusting things. Or, come to think, 
perhaps you'd be more cozy there on the 
settee. 


NG. dear, I'll run round with the 
broom, if you’ll move in the dining 
room. It won’t take very long and then 
we'll let you come back here again. You 
won't object, I feel right sure, if I should 
dust the furniture—the weather is so dry 
it’s Just one endless battle with the dust. 
Take your big easy chair with you and I 
will call you when I’m through. I know a 
man despises dust on everything about —he 
must. That's right, my dear, just settle 








down. I’m glad you didn’t go downtown. 
I’ve long intended to suggest that you stay 
home one day and rest. Tonight I want to 
ir you say you've had one simply restful 
day. 


Sy 9 Joh l, we've nearly done the den 
and parlor— if you'll move again out on 
the porch I'll take the broom and pick up 
in the dining room. It only needs a touch 
or two, and then, you see, we're almost 
through. Astitch in time, you know, saves 
nine, has always been arule of mine. Just 
take a big porch chair and see how com- 
fortable you can be while I am dusting off 
this shelf. I want you to enjoy yourself. 
I think a rest like this will do you more 
good than a week or two at some resort. 
You look, somehow, considerably rested 
now, and by tonight I’m sure you will be 
feeling far more rested still. 


¥S look so comfortable there out on 
the porch in that big chair. And 
Jennie’s almost ready, dear, to bring the 
mop and pail out here. Now if you'll only 
move once more, until she mops up the 
porch floor, we'll let you come right back 
and see how restful one’s home life can be. 
Just take that pillow on the lawn—the 
morning sun has almost gone—and you 
may let the minutes pass while resting on 
the cool green grass 


\ HAT, dear, asleep? ‘Tis as] thought. 
The lawn is such a restful spot. Now 
if you'll only move once more! The lawn 
should have been cut before, but I’ve just 
found a man out here who'll cut it for hi 
dinner, dear. The basement’s cool, sot 
a chair and read your paper, dear, 
there. I want you to enjoy you 
as you think will be the best; to sit around 
and lie at ease a 1 
peace. So, John V 
will mow the lawn, and then you can 
Well, goodness gracious! He has gone 
to catch a town car! 
John! Oh, John!! IW. F 


he 











nd pass one da re 
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AbBKirschbaum @ Co. 


| Chetty TIree Drang 


“Dixie” Features 


Coat 


Vest 


Trousers 










































Get A//-Woo/! 

Get Hand-Tatfring! 
Then you're sure of 
staying style and fit. 
All America knows 
A. B. Kirschbaum & 
Co. as the House with the 
All-wool Policy. 

And every Kirschbaum 
garment Is guaranteed 
Hand-tailored. 

So your safe guide to _4//- 
Wool and Hand-Tai/oring 
in the suit you buy is the 
Kirschbaum Vabel—- Cherry 
Tree Brand. 

Ask your dealer for this 
suit, as illustrated 
THE KIRSCHBAUM 

“DIXIE” AT $18. 

That is, if you are the 
kind of a man who is keen 
on STYLISH clothes; who 
wants to come out this Fall 
in a fine all-wool fabric 
and unmistakably hand- 
tailored garments. For the 
‘*Dixie’’ is a mighty fine 
suit—the best value in 


° . 2101 
America for $18 
Guaranteed tot leale 
é 1 to i 
VW t t « t tT 

elsin Kirschbaum G 

¢ H tailored A W 


Art Calendar Free 


\. B. Kirschbaum & Co. 
/ 
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This is the Wooltex “Glengarry” coat —the smartest of the year. Ready-to-wear, $20 to $35.; 
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‘Somehow, since I’ve worn Wooltex 
ya its and suits, nothing else satisfies me. 














‘They are so good in style, tailoring 
14 1 materials. 


‘Best of all, their attractiveness lasts— 
1411 can buy them ready-to-wear right 
Wj ny home city.” 


t 
Th > Wooltex label in a gar- The prices are reasonable— There are hundreds of at The Wooltex Style k 
ment means that it is made of the lowest at which depend- tractive Wooltex models Me WD chews twenty.twe 
pure silk or pure wool fabrics, able, good style coats, suits and Every one has the sane tion of most « harming nee @ 
ll l ] } f ] skirts can be offered Madame Davarie, the fam us for it 

so wa tailored that we free y Wooltex coats, $15 to $45. style authority, head of the 
guar ntee two full seasons Wooltex suits, $25 to $55 Wooltex Fashion Bureau in The H. Black Company, 
satish actory service. Wooltex skirts, $6 to $20. Paris Paris ( and 

- 


See the new Wooltex garments in your own city today and ask for the Style Book at 


{ 


store That Sells Wooltex 
3 = 
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Color-Fast COAT SHIRTS 





ACluett Color-fast Coat Shirt will look best on you 
made of 


= S50 and up 


longer than ordinary shi 


better than ordinary color-f fast st fabrics. 
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Send for booklet, “ Proper Dre Cluett, Pe < & Company, 457 Riv Street, Troy, N. Y. 
oe . 
Think of 
Chink of Your Last Gloves— 
s 
Then Read This: 
These gloves are not only the 
better sort of glove—the cream of 
our product—but as a certain 
precaution they are accompanied by 
a wnitten guarantee, signed by us and 
by your dealer, which makes us liable 
if the gloves you buy do not “make 
good.” You get beauty, quality, long 
wear, every time you get 
9 
GUARANTEED | 
GLOVES 
} 
They far outlast the period guaranteed. Best : 
leather is used. Our women are master glove- ff 
makers and every stitch is taken with care. 
As an instance, the seam between 
the thumb and first finger doesn’t np 
at every little strain. 
Sold in Cape, Mocha, Glace and Cham- 
ois, in many varieties, from $1.50 upwards— 
for men, women and children—every one 
| of which has the Ireland Written Guaran- ; 
f tee. You should have the dealer date and ’ 
4 sign the document. 4 
4 Waite for our free book,“The Story i 
f of the Glove and Its Styles.” Con- ‘ 
2 tains many illustrations. In writing, i 4 
i please mention your dealer's name. | 
, IRELAND BROTHERS | 
30 State St., Johnstown, N. Y. 
A New York Salesrooms, 40-42 East 19th St. 
F DEALERS are urged to ‘ 
} write for our “selling plan.” j 
ORES TS ; i 
se. . " r Tiebliceiienas ts Siitldis de a 
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The Prospector and His Work 


OME twenty-five or thirty years ago 
three men sat on a wind-swept slope 
in the far-off Southwest. They were 

lazy, as became men of their calling in that 
region. A mound or so of fresh-turned dirt 
marked the mountainside near at hand. 
They conversed idly, after the fashion of 
their kind. 

“It’s getting slow here,” said one. “Bill 
and me pull out tomorrow.” 

“Which way?” asked one of the others. 

“We're going to drop down to the 
Andes,” was the wholly casual remark. 

“Different here,’ remarked the other 
speaker. ‘I’m going up to the Fraser 
country next week. I never did think the 
played out.” 

The third man announced his intention 
of returning to the States—which brought 
pitying contempt from 
the others. Within thirty days the three, 
good friends as they had been, were jour- 
neying farther apart each day to at least 
three several points of the compass. They 
have never met or heard from each other 


| from that day to this, although the man 


dry country, 


who went back to the States has often 
wondered what became of the others. 
Such incidents were not uncommon in 
the history of prospectors in the Western 
region at that time —indeed, are not wholly 
uncommon today. The prospector remains 
to a certain extent, even now, somet hing of 
a vagabond and an adventurer. No one 
could tell, for instance, what had brought 
a certain prospector by the name of Jack 
Wilson years earlier into this particularly 
two hundred miles from the 
nearest railway station. No one can tell 
today how Jack Wilson lived while he kept 
on his prospecting in those arid mountains. 


| Tradition hath it that one day Jack, having 


| Idaho, 


finished his noonday meal of sheep meat 
and green peppers, was idly pecking at a 
stone which lay between his feet. He saw 
something of a shiny speck appear on the 
surface of the piece of rock, picked it up, 
saw that it shone the same from any angle 
and so knew it was gold. 

Gold is Where You Find It 
That was the first of a million-dollar mine, 
which unfortunately did not prove to be 
what the Mexicans call an A mine, with the 
vein broadening as it went down, but the 
reverse, or a V mine, pinching out from 
the grass-roots down. Jn result whereof, 
the camp pinched out and the prospectors 
scattered to other and far-off fields, after the 
custom of their kind. One of them had 
word of rich strikes made in Peru. The 
other knew well the history of the rich 
British Columbia diggings in 1862, when 
many a man washed out a hundred ounces 
in a day; where one claim paid a hundred 
and five thousand dollars in two months; 
another turned out two hundred pounds of 
gold in one day; yet another six hundred 
ounces daily for a long time, and where one 
lucky miner on the pay streak actually took 
out six hundred dollars in a single pan; an- 
other fifty-two ounces in one pan; another 
three hundred and ten ounces in a single 
day. It is facts such as these that keep the 
prospectors wandering all over the surface 
of the earth, and results such as these which 
have led to the finding of gold in all sorts of 
places, in almost every corner of the earth’s 
surface. 

The prospector of today in his best type 
must be something of a student as well as 
very much of a woodsman and mountaineer. 
| The wider his knowledge in geology and in 
assaying, the better his chance of success. 
In addition to this, he must be a man of 
sound judgment, not disposed to lose his 
head or to waste time and money in locating 
worthless claims, which have produced 
rather a few glittering specimens than a 
large body of workable ore. 

The profession has, perhaps, lost a little 
of its original glamour of risk and excite- 
ment. In the early days in California, 
Montana and British Columbia, 
when men were hunting out the rich placers 
all through the mountains, the prospector 
and the miner were pretty much one. The 


| country needed fighting men in those days 


| and had them. 


The solitary adventurers 
or the band of followers might need to fight 


a | Indians or other marauders. They lived in 


part upon the wild game of the country and 
in part upon supplies packed in at incred- 
ible expense from distant supply points. 
They took millions and millions of dollars 
out of the placers which they discovered all 
through the mountain regions, and they 
did this without the exercise of much skill 
or judgment. Their profession was in its 
infancy and placer gold was its main quest. 
Gold had been discovered by accident in 
California, and in the search for other gold- 
fields each man had almost as much educa- 
tion as his neighbor. They hunted out the 
beds of waterways and learned to sink to 
bedrock for the heavy particles of gold. 
They learned that the flats back of an abrupt 
bend in a rockbound stream, where the 
waters originally had eddied, made a nat- 
ural settling ground for the precious metal. 
Later on they learned to follow, by shaft 
or tunnel, even into and under the heart of 
mountains themselves, those old stream- 
beds which sometimes had been filled up 
with basaltic or other formation ages earlier. 
They did not much care for quartz in 
those earlier days; and the profession of 
prospecting, as well as that of mining, was 
one made up of loose education and good 
or bad luck in its pursuit. Such methods 
have been in part followed by men who 
have combed out the sub-Arctic country of 
the North, the rough mountains of South 
America or the half-desert wastes of Aus- 


tralia. It is they who have established the 
maxim that gold is where you find it. Cer- 
tainly they have found it in all sorts of 


impossible places and all sorts of geological 
formations. 


Why the Profits Vanish 


Those methods, however, were those of 
adventuring and not those of business. The 
prospector today would not knowingly 
evade a good placer, nor would he flee from 
a free-gold proposition in quartz; but his 
business is that of locat ing bodies of ore 
bearing precious or semiprecious metals. 
When he has found his deposit he cannot 
wash it out and carry it away in a buckskin 
bag. On the contrary, he must arrange to 
carry in the heaviest of mining machinery, 

often over remote and expensive trails. 
He must know about transportation as 
well as about geology — must be part engi- 
neer and part prospector. It is his business 
to locate only such properties as can be 
handled profitably under existing condi- 
tions. The average man who buys mining 
stock has not the slightest idea of what a 
mine really is, but the true prospector today 
must know the full meaning of that term 
if he is to succeed in his own business. 

Mining is wholly different from any com- 
mercial Susann, which has fixed overhead 
charges and a reasonable turnover of the 
capital invested, with computable expenses 
in advertising, distribution, etc. Five per 
cent, turned over in a mercantile business, 
may be reasonable profit.. Twice that per- 
centage may be very bad business in a 
mine. A million-dollars- a-year mine is not 
a ten-million-dollar business investment. 
Every pound of ore taken out cuts down 
the principal that much—lessens the secu- 
rity that much. In ten years a ten-million- 
dollar mine at ten per cent would pay back 
the ten million dollars of money put into 
it—and only that. Everything has to come 
out of the mine; so that, at the end of ten 
years, the owners would not have had 
dollar in dividends, although they thought 
they had ten per cent. To put that mine 
upon an actual ten-per-cent-profit basis 
the mine should have paid out in the ten 
years in actual dividends five and a half 
million dollars additional—that is to say, 
it should have paid its owners fifteen and a 
half million dollars to make a net profit 
a entitling it to be called a ten- 

nillion mine, or a million-a-year investment 
mee rty. Selling and getting out is not 
mining. It is the prospector’s business to 
find real mines. 

The prospector today of the best type is 
something of an engineer as well—or, at 
least, he is apt to work in combination with 
an engineer. It is his business to establish 
an ore body, to be able to tell where it is, 
what it will cost to develop and how much 
its probable resources will bein ore. Inthe 
old times an enthusiastic prospector who 
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The way to cut 
down your tire 
expense is to buy 
stronger tires 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


Hartford 
Morgan & Wright 


Continental 


G&J 


combine the 
strength of four 


The life and service- 
ability of a tire de- 
pend on the quality of 
rubber, the strength 
of fabric and the 
method of construc- 
tion employed in its 
By picking 


out the strongest 


making. 


points of four world- 
famous brands, and 
utilizing them in ai 
United States Tires, 
we have made them 
unquestionably 


The Strongest Tires 
in the World 


United States Tire Co 
Broadway ai $8tb St 


New York 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers 
kverywhere 
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Weather resisting. 
peel like paint. 

the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair crac 
| giving an artistic flat finish as hard as flint. 
to external beauty and durability 





TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


A Liquid Cement Coating for 
Stucco, Concrete and Brick 
APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


Uniform in color results. Absolutely dampproot 
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| must have, for if he finds an ore body 


| called 


| found one or two good specimens was all 
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too apt to rush off to the nearest local paper 
and tell about the find. The local paper 
promptly reported the latest ‘‘strike”’ and 
renewed the ancient appeal to ‘‘ Eastern 
Capital” to come and develop this most 
promising camp, etc., etc. In the camp 
where the three prospectors above mentioned 
separated it was a poor citizen who did not 
have a quart or so of coarse gold taken from 
his claim. Yet few of them were mines, as 
the truth was proved later. In other camps 
of not greater worth the promoters have 
dug up wonderful newspaper values in late 
years, and have done what they could to 
ruin what should be a sober and honest 
industry. The prospector must be contin- 
ually carried by imagination, continually 
actuated by hope; but both these qualities 
must be or should be set aside when it 
comes to the business of marketing what he 
has found. 

The prospector ought not to come out 
of the hills wild-eyed and overenthusiastic, 
shrieking excitedly for a ten-stamp mill by 
return mail each time he finds a quartz 
outcrop. Suppose you put aten-stamp mill 
on a one-foot vein in an ore chute of one 
hundred feet. An engineer will tell you 
that in four years your ten-stamp mill 
would oblige you to go down just twenty- 
four hundred feet. Many mills have not 
done it because the money ran out too soon. 
Neither prospectors, miners, nor even the 


investors get rich on that kind of business | 


judgment. What the prospector wants to 
find is a mine that will be a mine and stay 
a mine. 

In the old times he needed a rifle and six- 
shooter as much as pick andshovel. Today 
his equipment, beyond that necessary for 
his daily subsistence, still includes the gold- 
pan and the steel-faced little hammer. A 
curved spoon made of horn will often prove 
useful to him in sampling residues, and he 
ought to have a little vial of quicksilver to 
help him in assembling the finer “colors” 
in his work of testing his samples. A tape 
or proved measuring line of some sort he 
of 
value he should take no chances with later 
lawsuits. Of course the prospector has his 
strong microscope—or ‘‘glass,” as it is 
for the examining of specimens 


; : 
| and the more skilled members of the pro- 


fession, who do not want continually to run 
to distant assayers in town, carry a blow- 
pipe for reducing ores, and sornetimes a few 
acids for certain tests of convincing nature. 
The better assayer a prospector is the 
more time he is apt to save in his prelimi- 
nary work. The best prospector is not the 
one who locates but who does not locate 
many claims. 


Locating the Lode 


The average man knows little of the method 
which the prospector uses in his daily work. 
The most modest mountainside looks large 
and discouraging to the seeker for mineral 
wealth. How does the prospector go about 
finding mineral? 

In the first place, though he knows gold 
may be found almost anywhere 
pectedly, he districts his own ideas, deter- 
mining what he is going to look for, where 
he is going to look for it and how far that 
region ought to be from proved transpor- 
tation. Usually he works in a neighbor- 
hood of districts already partially proved. 
Unless he be a mere adventurer, hunting 
for gold placers, he will know that an ore- 
body found fifty miles from transportation 
is worth many times the same ore-body a 
thousand miles from transportation—and 
he will govern his search accordingly. 

Having established his field of operations, 
the prospector pushes out into the hills. 
In general, he still sticks to the waterways, 
present or past. He hangs to the bottoms 
of valleys and ravines, and examines with 





| especial care all outcrops shown in cut 





banks or rock faces which have been wor 
down by water. He knows the powerful 
effect of erosion —that is to say, 
upon rock, carried on through many ages; 
knows the effect of snowslides and storms 
on exposed rock veins. He knows that the 
force of gravitation carries detached pieces 
of rock downhill. Hence, probably keeping 
pretty low down, his first search is for 
**float’”’—that is to say, bits of rock which 
do not look like the country rock on which 
they are found, but which either show min- 
eral value or the earlier presence of mineral 
value. Sometimes the elements will have 
leached out the mineral itself in a “ 
men” of float, so that only a stain remains. 
The prospector examines this under the 
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Why pay for gold 


that adds no value? 


Gold buried at the center of a solid gold 
C hain serves no purpose, eithe rusefulor or- 
namental, Itadds greatly to cost but noth- 
ing to appearance or wearing qualities. 
As an investment it earns you no profit. 
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SIMMONS chains are made by a process 
that saves this gold, by substituting a core of 
baser metal for it. This adds strength and 
safety, takes nothing from service qualities, 
and reduces the cost to one-fifth the price of 
ordinary gold chains. 
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trying to find more 
float of the same kind. Perhaps he is pass- 
ing up a depression bet ween two hills. Once 
in a while he finds a piece of float, but after 
a while ceases to find them. He turns now 
and goes down his depression until the float 
is no longer found in that direction. His 
theory, though perhaps he has never 
thought of it, is that the vein from which 
these pieces ‘of quartz came is probably 
somewhere up the mountainside, its local- 
ity making the apex of the triangle over 
which the scattered pieces of quartz have 
been carried by the elements during many 
years past. 

Acting consciously or unconsciously on 
this theory, perhaps our prospector now 
goes up a bit higher on his mountainside. 
Of course his float is not abundant and it 
lies in no such regular form as theory may 
give it; but slowly and methodically he 
crosscuts what he supposes to have been 
the course of these falling bits of float. He 
does this again and again, working higher 
up all the time. Theoretically, and some- 
times practically, his deposit of float gets 
narrower as he goes higher. Also the speci- 
mens of float ought to show less and less 
leaching—that is to say, they should be 


| fresher from the vein. 


Hour after hour, perhaps day after day, 
the prospector runs out his trail, nosing 
out the mineral, picking a little here and a 
little there, very likely doing some panning 
of the dirt as he works on up and across; 
perhaps sometimes grinding a specimen in 
his mortar down at his camp and panning 
the residue for colors. If he gets results he 
knows that this mineral must have come 
from some vein somewhere. In rare cases 
he can locate the lode quickly by sight in an 
outcrop marked definitely by natural re- 
taining wails.: If the ore-body, like most 
quartz, is harder than the surrounding 
rocks, it will project as the mountainface 
vears down. Sometimes, however, the re- 
verse of this is true and the ore-body is 
softer than the walls of the country rock, in 


| which case the vein is a depression and not 


anoutcrop. In any case, however, our pros- 
pector finally loe ates what he thinks is his 
lode, or “lead,” as it is pronounced. 


Staking Out the Claim 


The next thing is to trace out the lode 
and determine whether there is a workable 
ore-body in place. It is more difficult on 
the ground than it is on paper, for outcrops 
do not always come with regular or easily 
traceable walls. Perhaps the prospector 
does not, at first, know which way his lode 
runs. Perhaps he follows it out, losing it 
now and then, through forest growth, some- 
times across regions covered by lesser vege- 
tation. He must use his judgment and be 
patient. Sometimes he does a little picking 
or shoveling, proving his judgment that he 
is still over his lode. 

Granted that our prospector knows that 
a specimen does not make a mine, and 
granted that he has ultimately figured out 
that it will pay to locate on his discovery, 
there remain certain other things which the 
businesslike prospector must know and 
must do. It will serve no good purpose for 
him to find a valid mine and later to lose it 
through his own ignorance or carelessness. 
He cannot locate and hold a claim on a 
place where he may have found merely 
some good- paying specimens or rich piec es 
of float. He can only hold a claim located 
actually on “‘mineral in place’’—that is to 
say, on the ore-body proper. His vein may 
be only a few feet wide or less, but for work- 
ing purposes the law will allow him three 
hundred feet on each side of it and fifteen 
hundred feet lengthwise of the lode. He 
is obliged to follow out that ‘‘mineral in 
place”’ throughout that fifteen hundred 
feet, wherever it goes; but the ends of his 
claim must be parallel to each other. This 
work, perhaps, is done in a virgin forest, 
perhaps on a steep, bare hillside; but it 
must be done accurately. The bounds of 
the claim must be marked out in such un- 
mistakable fashion that he can prove he 
was the first to find and locate his claim on 
“mineral in place.’’ He must put up a stake 
or monument carrying his location notice at 
the point of discovery, and he must set up 
at least four stakes or monuments—one at 
each corner of the claim. For legal reasons 
it is far better to have a monument also on 
the lode where it leaves each end of the 
claim. 

The prospector will not be allowed by the 
deputy surveyor or by the courts any more 
ground than he has actually staked out; so 
usually he is careful to measure his claim 
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rather large than short, as the law will then 
only cut him down to the fifteen hundred 
by six hundred feet. If he be shrewd he 
may, perhaps, make the end of his claim 
begin at the — of discovery and locate a 
claim in each direction on the lode from 
that point. It is his business to mark out 
each such claim distinctly and unmistak- 
ably. If he uses a blazed tree for a monu- 
ment it should be cut deeply and inscribed 
unmistakably, as such and such a monu- 
ment on such and such a claim. It is not 
enough to stick any sort of a piece of wood 
down into any kind of a heap of stone. A 
good prospector leaves the record of the 
work of a man in his monuments, piling 
them up carefully, so that the elements will 
not remove their artificial look. He is apt 
to inclose his location notice or to place it 
between stones where it cannot be removed. 
In short, he knows what the intent of the 
law is; and, in order to protect his rights, 
he leaves unmistakable, visible evidence of 
his occupancy and his intent. 

The good prospector, however, is there 
to sell a mine. Hence he looks at accessi- 
bility when he locates his claim, consider- 
ing the lay of the country. He knows that, 
though not obliged to make his claim six 
hundred feet wide, he cannot locate his 
mine one hundred feet to one side of the 
lode and five hundred to the other; but he 
can measure off his claim five hundred feet 
one way from discovery and a thousand feet 
the other on the lode. Of course he knows 
he must stick to the vein and not try to lo- 
cate the whole face of the mountain, where 
there may or may not be ‘‘ mineral in place.” 

The theory of the mining law is that 
all mineral deposits once belonged to the 
crown. We have no crown in this country, 
but our Government establishes a few sim- 
ple preliminaries before it will pass title 
of the people’s common property to an in- 
dividual. That individual, if a skilled pros- 
pector, is fully familiar with the law and 
with the physical requirements of his call- 
ing at this stage of the operation. There- 
fore if, in his pan, or his horn spoon, or in 
his iron or rock mortar, he finds a rich show- 
ing, he does not rush off hotfoot to the 
nearest Camp, but proves out and locates 
his mineral in place, taking care that he can 
legally hold his find. The blocking out of 
the ore in place is properly a matter for an 
engineer, but the prospector who cannot 
come back with a definite description and 
definite proof of everything he says regard- 
ing his mineral find is not apt to get the 
attention either of an investor or of an 
engineer. In short, it is a business that he 
is following, and he must use the business 
principles of caution and good judgment, 
us well as of initiative and daring. 


The Safe Law of Averages 


Nearly all prospectors and miners are apt 
to deceive themselves in spite of them- 
selves. No man can trust himself to select 
specimens from an ore dump or an outcrop 
with any assurance of getting the fair aver- 
age value of an ore-body. The careful 
prospector, or his engineer, in proving up 
his mineral body, gets portions of the ore 
from many different places on the vein, as 
widely as possible removed from each other. 
All these samples of ore he mixes, first 
breaking it up a little, so that it will assimi- 
late fairly well. He now quarters this heap, 
and, taking one quarter, will crush this up 
a little bit finer and mix it again. Then he 
quarters this quarter and still further 
reduces his remnant. He now has what 
properly may be called a sample of his ore- 
body; and this residue, when crushed to 
pulp and assayed, is what giyes him his 
value to the ton—only probable or esti- 
mated even at that. To be cautious, he 
will give some of the same pulp to two 
different assayers and compare their results, 
taking the average of both combined. The 
prospector knows how absolutely inaccu- 
rate would be any test of a single specimen 
taken from any locality on the vein. He 
allows the safe law of averages to guide him 
and, theoretically at least, does not allow 
himself to get crazy at an unexpectedly 
good showing. All of this sort of thing 
takes time, care and money. The folly of 
locating at first sight every mineral show- 
ing which may come up is easily apparent. 
There is, after all, a sort of system in the 
safe and sane prospector’s method—if he 
be a prospector and not a dishonest specu- 
lator, trying to unload on ignorance and 
credulity, or on organized rapacity in search 
of victims farther down the line. 

Granted all this, the great factor of luck 
does enter into the prospector’s life; 
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again, natural genius in the calling prevails 
here as elsewhere. There are some men 
who seem to be able to smell out mineral 
and to go straight to a vein. The shrewdest 
of these, however, are men who kr ow a 
little of geology and who have learned a few 
of the tricks of the trade. These men bree 
all cutbanks, watercourses, streams and 
springs, even the vegetation of the district. 

Of course it is human to cry up one’s 
wares. The average prospector locates 
nothing less than a ‘‘true-fissure vein,” in 
which every foot of the vein is mineralized. 
As a matter of fact, the actual ore-body 
which carries the values rarely fills the 
whole vein from wall to wall. The latter 
distance may be forty feet, fifty, a hundred 
or even a thousand; but the ore-bodies or 
the pay streaks may be only a few feet ora 
few inches in cross-section. The Comstock 
veins, as often is pointed out, sometimes 
ran a thousand feet from wall to wall, with 
relatively small amounts of quartz, not all 
of which carried paying values. The more 
nearly complete information of this sort 
which the prospector can bring out of the 
hills the better engineer he is, the better 
he is in his calling, and the more apt he 
is to succeed; though, of course, his fune- 
tion properly is that of discovery and not 
of exploration or development. 

Many great gold placers were found by 
accident. Natives have taken white men 
to some of the richest placer districts, and 
some of the best Alaskan copper mines and 
coal mines really were discovered by Indians 
who got small pay for telling the white men 
where they were. There is no region so 
remote and dangerous that the prospector 
will not go intoit—and noneso difficult that 
miners will not swarm after him. 


The Cleanest Money in the World 


The glory of the prospector, however, was 
in the romantic days of adventure, when 
each man had the right to think he could 
grow rich by mere ly going West and work- 
ing at this or that calling for a time, as 
did the three men of our story. No more 
thrilling reading ever will be written than 


the history of the prospector’s life his 
many adventurings, his sudden wealth or 
his narrow escapes therefron His is a 
life remote, devoted to the wilderness, and 
his are the ways of the open. He sees what 


perhaps the big-game hunter does not see 
or does not value. Thus, in the far South 
west where our three prospectors above 
mentioned foregathered, he writer once, 
while out deer hunting, discovered a clear 

cut six-foot vein of coal. There is arailroad 
within six miles of that place today, thougl 
there was none within a hundred at that 
time. Since we could all burn pifon wood 
and did not need coal, but did need venison, 
the hunter passed on, finally killed his buck 
and for a long time forgot the vein of coal 
Very likely it is there today Again, while 
bear hunti ng above the great bend of the 
( olumbia, our party once picke d up certain 
pieces of rotten quartz which later assayed 
in very decent yee ies. We were hungry 
and hurried, and did not pause to follow up 
the float. Yet even on that hunt we found, 


far back where no man belonged, two sile1 
men, with picks and shovels, who were lead- 
ing the water of a little spr ae some hun- 
dreds of yards to a certain flat, near which 
stood their little tent. And i nh we came 
out of that wilderness region we did so 
down a stream which, in 1867, was oc« upled 
by an army of the boldest and hardiest 
goldseel kers “of the West the men who left 
the Fraser and tried the Columbia, on 
French Creek, Gold Creek and many 
others, leaving behind them, on cert 
pieces of bad water, the gruesome 1 
Death Rapids, where scores of them w 
drowned when the y tried to get out of that 
country on wr tag 














Those days were long before railwa; 
transportation, when suppiles had to con 
in over incredibly difficult country. The 
adventurings of great bodies of men into 
so remote and forbidding a region was the 


best possible proof of the potent lure which 
mineral wealth always has proved for the 


boldest and hardiest of men~— those who 
make their living out-of-doors; and who 
thus enable us, who make our livir g inaoors 
to barter and trade and swap the tokens of 
that wealth, all of which ultimately mu 

come from the soil itself—in one form or 
other of the wealth which all of us covet 


and few of us attain. It is an old saying 
that the cleanest money ir the world 1 
what you dig out of amine. The prospect- 
or’s trade is not only an in sting but a 
clean one. 
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“THE BRISTOW 
AMENDMENT” 


(Continued from Page &) 


Why should we now go back and take from | 
the Federal Government an authority that | 


was given it by its original framers unless 


there appears to be some valid reason for | 
taking from the General Government that | 


power? 
An intense race prejudice exists in the 


South; and to array this a udice against | 
e Senate was | 
not improbably the purpose of Mr. Bacon. | 


the amendment as it passed t 


He not only appealed to the race prejudices, 
but also to the doctrine of state rights, 


jected into the discussion in the Senate and 


used by the Senators who are opposed to | 


the direct election of Senators. 
I do not believe section four should be 


changed. I think the Federal Govern- 


ment ought to have the power that it con- 
fers. I think it was of vital concern in 1866, 
when the Stockton controversy was up. 
At one time I was ready to sacrifice my be- 
lief in that respect if by so doing I could 
get the resolution changing the method of 


| which is still dear to many Southern Demo- | 
crats. These foreign questions were in- | 


electing Senators adopted, because I con- | 
sidered that of the most vital consequence 


to our country. Whether I would do so 


| now I am not ready to say. One thing is 


certain —the Senate must become more re- 
sponsive to public opinion than it has been 
in recent years; and it will be made so by 
the American people, even if they have to 
nullify the provision in the Constitution 


| relating to the election of Senators, by 


passing state laws such as the Oregon law, 
which requires the people of the state to 
select at the general election a candidate 
for United States Senator whom the leg- 
islature is practically directed by state 
statute to elect. The people will govern 
this country and protect themselves from 
the powers of greed and avarice—in spite of 
the Constitution if they have to. This they 
have done in the election of their Presi- 
dents; and in time they will do so in the 
election of their Senators. 


Victory After Countless Defeats 


On February twenty-eighth the resolution 
came to a vote. For more than half a 
century every device known to parliamen- 
tary practice had been resorted to to pre- 
vent the Senate from taking a record vote 
on the proposition; but at last the vete 


| was taken and the resolution was defeated, 





the vote being fifty-four for and thirty- 
three against. Two-thirds being required, 
it lacked four votes of having a sufficient 
number. 

The new Congress was convened by the 
President on April fourth, and ten Sena- 





tors who had voted against the resolution | 
| hadretired. From careful inquiry I learned 


that at least six of the ten new Senators 
would have voted for the resolution if they 
had been members of the Senate when the 
vote was taken. So I determined, with the 
convening of the Senate, immediately to 
introduce the resolution i in the same form 


as it had been voted upon, feeling certain | 


that if we could get it to a vote again in 
that form it would pass without ques- 
tion. So on April sixth I introduced the 
resolution. It was again referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Meantime the House of Representa- 
tives had passed a resolution in the same 
form as it was reported to the Senate by 
the Senate committee at the former session. 
This House resolution, when it came over 
to the Senate, was also referred to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
that committee promptly reported out the 


House resolution in lieu of the one I had | 
introduced. I at once offered the resolu- | 


tion in the form I had introduced it and as 


| voted upon at the former session, as a sub- 
| stitute for that reported by the committee, 
| feeling confident not only that it was the 


best form, but that it would be more cer- 
tain of passage in that form than in any 
other. 

This substitute, commonly called the 
Bristow Amendment, was debated with 
the same animation as had been the 
amendment offered by Mr. Sutherland at 
the former session. Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, 
led the opposition, claiming in a most ex- 
travagant way that it was conferring upon 
the Federal Government authority to en- 
act force bilis and send armies and United 
States marshals into Southern states to 





Makes Cheaper Meats 


Taste Like the Best 


Every woman using the 
Savory Roaster has the 
reputation of serving 
tender and delicious 
meats—no matter how 
little she pays for them. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Kwapp-i FELT Derbies 
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gance of style which i 
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intimidate voters, though the Senator from 
Georgia well knew that there never have 
been and never will be United States 
troops or marshals sent to the South under 
section four, if it remains in the Constitu- 
tion. It was not under the powers con- 
ferred by that section that President Grant 
sent troops to supervise Southern elections, 
but under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Many extravagant and ridiculous asser- 
tions were made as to the results of electing 
Senators by a direct vote without changing 
section four—the same old play upon sec- 
tional prejudices, all for the ultimate pur- 


| pose of defeating the resolution ch: inging 


the manner of electing Senators. So vigor- 
ous was the attack by a number of oppo- 
nents of the resolution that an impression 
was created in many sections of the country 
that I was trying to add new powers of con- 
trol to the Federal Government —when, in 
fact, I was only seeking to preserve in the 
Federal Government an authority that it 
has had since the beginning. 

On the adoption of the substitute there 


| was a tie vote in the Senate, the Vice- 


~ 
wo 


of the highest grade — the | 


C&K kind. The modern 
tendency toward labor- 
saving machinery is fol- 
lowed in the Crofut & 
Knapp Shop only where 
better results can be 
achieved and not for mere 


cost cutting. 
~ 


UXPERIENCE of more 
than fifty years in making 
fine hats guides the manu- 
facture of Knapp-Felt hats. 


Under the persona] super- | 


vision of members of the 
Crofut & Knapp organi- 
zation they pass through 


President casting the decisive vote in its 
favor, so that the resolution came before 
the Senate for final action on June 12, 1911, 
in exactly the form in which it was voted 
upon on the twenty-eighth of February 
ast. This time it carried by a vote of sixt 
four for and twenty-four against —receiv- 
ing five more than the two-thirds, thus 
confirming the judgment of the Senators 
who believed it was more certain of pas- 
sage in that form than in any other. If the 
substitute had not been adopted, from 
the most accurate information the reso] 
tion would have lacked two or three votes 
of a sufficient number to pass. 

The passage of the resolution was a great 
triumph. After eighty-five years of agita- 
tion both houses had agreed that Senators 
should be elected by a direct vote inste id 
of by the legislatures. The Senate, how- 


u- 


| ever, having rejected the change in section 


four, as provided by the resolution that 
had passed the House, the bill went to con- 
ference—and there it remains today. The 
representatives of the two Houses dis- 


agreed on the paragraph repealing a part 


| of section four. It will remain in confer- 
| ence during the vacation, having failed of 


passage by both Houses in the same form 


| at this session because of that disagreement. 


thirty-seven unique proc- | 


esses, in each of which 
intelligence is used in 
producing the best result. 


- 
‘Lhe authoritative Der- | 


bies for Fall are of exclu- 
sive C &K design in a wide 
variety of proper styles 
which cannot be found 
in hats of any other make. 

Knapp-Felt soft hats and Derbies are 
made in two grades— Four Dollars and 
Six Dollars. The C & K quality is sold at 
Three Dollars at all shops where Knapp- 
Felts are found—the best in every city. 


Write for THE HATMAN 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


840 Broadway, New York 
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was the first Derby made in 





America 


Mr. Rucker, of Missouri, is the chairman 
of the committee of the House, and he 
refused to accept the Senate resolution; 
though, as a member of the House in 1900, 
he voted in favor of the resolution that 
then passed, which is substantially the 
same as that which passed the Senate this 
year. 

Champ Clark, present Speaker of the 
House, was also a member of Congress in 
1900, and he voted for the resolution as it 
then passed, which was substantially the 
same as the Senate resolution. So did Un- 
derwood, of Alabama; Burleson, of Texas; 
Clayton, of Alabama; Newlar ds, of Ne vad 
Kitchin, of North Carolina; — igston, of 
Georgia; Lloyd, of Missouri; St phens, of 
Texas; T ‘aylor, of Alabama; and Wi iams, 
of Mississippi all, with the e xcepti ion of 
Livingston, of Georgia, now Democratic 
leaders in Congress. Senators Williams and 
3ankhead were both members of Congress 
in 1900 and voted for the resolution; but as 
members of the Senate this time they both 
voted agalr st the resolution, because it did 
not repeal the clause in section four. 

From this record it clearly appears that, 
though these Democratic leaders may be in 


DANGERS 
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favor of the direct election of Senators, they 
apparently are more desirous of depriving 
the Federal Government of the authority 
that it now holds—and has held from its 
establishment —over the manner and times 
of electing Senators than in changing the 
system so as to give the people the oppor- 
tunity to elect their Senators by direct vote. 
By holding up this great national reform 
in order to force a change in section four, 
these leaders are most unfortunately shift- 
ing the entire controversy now from the 
question as to whether the people shall 
elect their Senators by a direct vote to 
that of the advisability of taking from the 
Federal Government the control over the 
election of Senators that the Fathers of 
the Republic gave it when they framed the 
Constitution. 

The Senate resolution leaves the Fed- 
eral Government with the same authority 
to regulate the election of Senators that it 
now has over the election of members 
of Congress. And why our Democratic 
leaders should insist upon making the 
change in section four a prominent issue in 
the campaign for the direct election of 
Senators is difficult to understand. I sug 
gested to Mr. Rucker and to the Senate 
conferees that they might compromise 
and report two resolutions to the Senate 
one providing for the election ing Senators 
by direct vote and one provid ing for the 
change in section four, so that _ two 
propositions suggested Db) the House reso 
lution could go to the state legislatures 


separately and stand or fall upon their ow: 


merit 

Those of us who have beet » earnestly 
in favor of the direct election of Senator 
have been willing to make any reasonable 
sacrifice in order to secure the adoption of 
a resolution making such provision; but 
when the demand is plainly made that ir 
order to secure such adoption we must cor 
sent to a change in section four, taking 


from the Federal Government its origi 


power over the election of Senators, a grave 
issue is presented. There might come 
time, independent of the race question ir 
the South or the ancient doctrine of state 
rights, when such authorit n the Fe 


eral Government would be of the highest 
importance 
Congres 
passed a 
every candidate for the Senate, not onlyina 
state primary but before a state legislature 
to state under oath before and after tl 
primary, and before and a 


at the extra session just closed 


nrrint-nrart t ring 
corrupt-practices ac requiring 


fter the electio 





the amount of money he is expe 
Promises of political patronage of 
are forbidde 

he on ones that the Federal Gover: 
ment has to enact such a corrupt-pract 
act is conferred by the very provision i 
section four that it is sought to repea 
and we certainly should he ite before 
taking ar course that will weaken the 
Federal Government in enforcing 
Stat ite. 

It seems to me that it v he better 
hold on to that power and keep up the 
fight for the plain and simple change i 
the Constit ition giving the eople the ri 
to elect their Se tor If th H e cor 
ferees will accept the resolut “ 
the Se ite, and whic? il i rit ol them 
voted for in 1898 and 1900 be far 
better for the country. To refuse, it seem 
to me, will result in no good. To insist or 
the changes in section four will only tend 
to arouse ane ectional prejudices whicl 
all of us oug! to ‘ 


OF THE AIR 


Conctuded from Page 7 


motor by means of the } Trop ller and then 
quickly stepping aside is fraught with dan- 
ger; and that the ae “e of : har 
speed gear renders it impossibl 
the speed of the machine adequately 

The motor, carvureter — when used —and 
fuel-tank are not ordinarily disposed in a 
monoplane with a view to safety. Avia- 
tion motors generate from fifty to one 
hundred and forty horsepower. It may 
be asked: How much power does it take to 
fly? Approximately nine horsepower is the 
answer of actual experiment. 

A horsepower is about equal to the mus- 
cular strength of ten men. Consequently 
the one-hundred-and-forty-horsepower ra 
cing monoplane that recently has been 
cleaving the European atmosph« re is using 
up the mechanical equivalent of the efforts 
of fourteen hundred men. 











It 1 be wonderful to compre in a 
little or of stee ! ‘ re 
very much more wonderful to atta ve 
nearly the same result with a fra 
horsepower. The biggest creature that ever 
flew was Che ont net pterodactyl. It pread 
of wing was, perhaps, as muck ‘ 
feet not nuch less than that of a moder 
racing Blériot Yet that huge creature 
flew with an expenditure of energy est 
mated at less than one-twentieth of a horse 
power The greatest flyiz g creature ol our 
day is the condor, with a wing-spread tl 
reaches a maximum of ten feet; yet 


Cooma has likewise been placed at 
, 


about one-twentieth. Birds 


ot pre ma 


" 
not be able to outspeed a racing mono 
plane, but their marvelous efficiency 

flying-machines raises the question whether 


we have not still much to learn from them 


















You, Too, Can Play 
Instinctively 


T takes a Darwin, a Will- 
iam James and a hun- 
dred other great thinkers 
a hundred years to make 
man realize that his In- 
stincts are more wonderful 
than his Reason. 
All human being do posse 


Instinct to produce music with 
l and life in it All you need 

trument which plays the 
notes, and fg t 1 control 


expression instinctively 
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NUCCESSFUL 
S motor-car man- 
ufacture demands 
continual improve- 
ment of proven 
products, and either increased 
values or lower prices year by 
year. 

Enhanced values or lower prices 
are possible only by economies 
effected by better manufactur- 
ing and selling methods and 
facilities, and by quantity pro- 
duction. 

To this end the United States 
Motor Company was formed 
by successful makers. 

With an already wonderful car, 
with a wonderful record and 
reputation, the Stoddard-Dayton, 
since joining the United States 


Stoddard-Dayton “Savoy” 28 hp. 


four-cylinders, 4 x 4Y%2; wheel-base, 112 inches 
four-passenger ‘Touring or two-passenger Roadster bodies or with 


two styles of Commercial Wagon bodies. 


Stoddard-Dayton “Stratford” 38 hp. $1850 five-pascneer 


four-cylinders, 44% x 5Y%;_ wheel-base, 


EE Ry Te 


—— 
ee 


= 


$1450 Five-passenger 


114 inches. Made also 
with seven-passenger Limousine or Laudaulet bodies or with three- 
passenger Coupé or two-passenger Semi- Torpedo bodies. 


Motor Company, has been able 
in two years to effect economies 
and improve its cars until in 
1912 each dollar buys half as 
much again as was possible two 
years ago. 

We gratefully recognize the sat- 
isfaction our cars have given in 
the past eight years, and are 
proud of the pride of ownership 
expressed by Stoddard-Dayton 
owners. 

But we are confident they will 
regard 1912 Stoddard-Daytons 
as the most extraordinary values 
ever offered in QUALITY CARS. 
The lines of all the body designs 
tend toward extreme simplicity. 
The effect is striking. The use 
of running-board tool - boxes 
does away with all unsightly 


‘Touring - Car; 
Made also with 


four-cylinders, 434 x 5; wheel-base, 122 inches 
with seven-passenger Limousine, four-passenger ‘Torpedo or two- 


INC 


battery boxes, gas tanks, etc., 
that mar the appearance of the 
usual car. Neatness and sim- 
plicity is carried to a still further 
impressive state by removing 
from the dash everything except 
the gasolene and oil pressure 
gauges and the small cover of 
the coil. 


















The forward part of the bodies 
have been widened considera- 
bly, giving ample space for the 
working of control and brake 
levers inside the body. ‘The 
front seats of the “‘ Knight,’’ 
**Special’’ and *‘Saybrook’’ 
Touring Cars and ‘Torpedo 
models are adjustable forward 
and back, to accommodate 
drivers of various leg-lengths 
who have found no car that 
exactly fitted them. 


Stoddard-Dayton “Saybrook” 48 hp. $2800 S:vcv-rsssenees 


‘Vouring-Car; 
Also made 


passenger Roadster bodies. 


‘Touring -Car; 


Stoddard-Dayton “Special” 58 hp. $3500 S<vcxessenzet 


‘Touring-Car; 


four-cylinders, 5 x 5/2; wheel-base, 130 inches. Made also with 
seven-passenger Limousine and six-passenger “Torpedo bodies, or 
on a 122Y2-inch wheel-base with four-passenger ‘Torpedo or two 


passenger Roadster bodies. (All prices are f. 0. b. Dayton 

















** Saybrook’ 48 hp. Touring Car 
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Steddard-Dayton-Knight Touring Car 
Seven Passengers 


( ‘om pl te ly ¢ quipped, S$ 5¢ 0 






































































‘ 
} 
i i “Stoddard-D Knight” 70 h 5000 
And a Six-Cylinder “Stoddard -Dayton- Knight p. 

Combining the six-cylinder and Silent Knight principles for the first time in any car made in America— and two important, 
widely-commended innovations—left-hand drive and centre control. Seven-passenger fore-door Touring car with wheel-base 133 inch: 
six cylinders 41x 5!9; 36x 5 tires; Q. D. demountable rims; mohair top and boot; windshield, rain vision; tire holders; foot-throttle; roby 
rail; foot-rest ; seat-covers; trunk rack; Hartford shock absorbers; speedometer; big electric horn; electric-lighting outfit (including dynamo 
storage battery and electric lamps); running-board tool-boxes, bulb horn, jack, all tools, $5000. Furnished also with seven-passenget 
Limousine, four-passenger Torpedo and two-passenger Roadster bodis All prices are f. 0. b. Da 

HE superiority of the © Silent Knight’’ Why Greater | ‘ ‘‘€ ire | ' 
motor lies in the substitution of new Power elgg” pant age: Bo i 
means tor governing the admission of power 1 1 through admittance of a tulle: er the 4 fevl 
fresh gas to the cylinders, and its exhaustion charge of -Maclae : 
scavenging DI Hin 
after explosion n oss of compressi hroug , 
What the - the usual poppe valve motor ; ie bgp rae > 
. the vas admiutte 1 emitt cylinder hea ( Hat ( sit the if} - 
Difference Is {'< 83)'s aimicteg an ba yor ap scl 
through valve piaced cither t piug inti «al i ul Nn 
the head or sides of the cylinders Phese ily et 1 
in metal seats, and are opened by rods driven frot , eer ies . — 
n independent shaft fitted with cams, and are closed a eee ” oni ; . ; " 
by coil spring These cams are governed by g hae ail ‘ ; 
The disarrangement of gears or rods, the wearin 
. th i sha 

I, of valve seats or valves results in s of power 

| 

| I e ‘Knight’ motor there a mily the sil } 

, In - - —_- oo Its Wonderful | : 
remoriess, sliding siceve working awa perk “1° ae dard-Dayton-K 
without care or attention. They make no noise for Oiling System what is] 

they strike nothing. They cause no vibration. The dam’ vst Located 

merely slide up and down in perfect lubrication, and six connecting pe , troughs hi 
silently. The timing is positive and mecha I, and shaft connected with the thrott With . 
cannot be deranged by neglect or wear. In fact, it ing and closing of the I 
can never become deranged automatically raised and lowered. Wt 

i vned, whi raises the t h i f 
“ ? , connect rod lip “CD ind t i 
What this Sleeve Take in your hands two | CONN 
Action is like sree see Aa tema Dire le 
cm, ne Silci¢ them 1 

upon the other—this is the simple, noisel vibra When the 

tionless, silent action of the sleeves in the “* Stocde 

Dayvton-Knight.” Fitting the engine cylinder closel ponding le imount ol l 1 l 

one within the other, with a film of oil between, ar ol On i 

these two sliding cylinders, and within the 

slides the piston. Each sleeve has two slots in it, on ee i 1 ) 

on each side. When slot Y in the outer sleeve come wie 8 pal 

‘ opposite slot X in the inner sleeve nd oppo : 

~~ s intake port C, a charge of gas 1 lrawn into the ei - with 

cylinder. After the explosion has taken place, the ‘ 

~ sliding of the sleeves brings the slot B in the innet A “Silent Kniy tor ina f eate | 

a] sleeve opposite slot A in the outer sleeve, and right which were two passeng } eee t fro 
opposite the exhaust port E, allowing the burnt nding irt on , 

| gas to escape through the exhaust manifold. hour in 30 s« ) I l i 

\ 

, Write for Details of Satisfied Owners’ Free Inspection Service, and Catalog of all Models 

' 

\ Broadway 

DAYTON MOTOR CAR COMPANY aeic‘sct NEW YORK 
Division of UNITED STATES K{OTOR COMPANY 
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—_pergaes improvements in processes of manufac- 
ture enable the Gillette Safety Razor Company 
to announce a razor blade of greater superiority—a 
blade that will give you a still better shave than any 
heretofore produced. 


‘These wonderful Gillette Blades, for use exclusively 
in the Gillette Safety Razor, are now offered to shaving 
men everywhere as the ultimate achievement in 
edged steel. 

‘These blades have been evolved during ten years of 
untiring experimental research 1n our own laboratories 
and workshops, in determining the best formula for 
producing razor steel and in the gradual perfecting of 
automatic machinery and tempering systems. 


The result is a shaving implement of rare quality— 
uniform, keen, hard and lasting—as near perfection as 
human ingenuity can approach. 


No expense has been spared in bringing about this 
achievement. In fact, the recent expenditure of over 
$170,000.00 on special blade machinery has largely made 
possible the matchless Gillette Blades we are now 
marketing. 

‘The Gillette Blade eliminates stropping and honing— 
an irksome, wasteful and ofttimes hopeless task for 
the man who shaves. This enormously important 
feature 1s the fundamental principle of the Gillette 
Safety Razor, and has done more than anything else 
to popularize self-shaving all over the world. 


Hing CEs 


ee eee Try the Gillette Safety Razor—and Shaving Comfort 


22 West Second Street 


Boston, Mass 
September 1, 1911 
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Mild enough 
steady smoking 
isfying enough 


An unusual blend of 
Havana leaf. Wrap- 
ped in Sumatra. 


Aromatic bouquet. A 
good smoke—an all- 














ENDEL 


Try one— you'll like it. 


should have Flor 


a 


his name with $3.50 and we will 
see that you are supplied witha 
box of 50 three-for-a-quarter size. 


MENDEL & COMPANY 
202 E. 100th St., 
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SUCCESS AFTER FORTY 






(Continued from Page 1&) 


simplified system of bookkeeping that per- 
mitted the office to be run with eighty per 
cent of its former force. For this he was 
promoted over the heads of the old em- 
ployees to an assistant managership that 
pays him thirty-two hundred dollars. 

Few stories are as simple as those of the 
men who in business made successes of 
themselves after forty—the whole secret 
resolves itself into the ancient trick of the 
egg of Columbus. But if the story of the 
business men who finally succeeded is sim- 
ple, that of men who entered the } 
late in life and “‘made good”’ is even sim- 
pler. For, whereas the man in business is 
more or less dependent upon other humans 
whom he must win over by argument and 
perseverance, the man who takes up a pro- 
fession in later life is under no such handi- 
cap. Before him, in his field, lies the work of 


yrolessions 





the wide world, wherein he can cut just as 
wide a swath as he pleases. Success lies 
wholly within the palm of his own hand and 


has the energy to 


professional 


it is his as certainly as he 
fit himself for the practice of a 
field. 

There is not today a profession that has 
not among its bright lights men who en- 
tered its ranks late in life. As a matter of 
fact, it is the late comers in a profession 
that have passed the ordeal of the primitive 
law, “‘the survival of the fittest’; for a 
mind so eminently fitted for a profession as 
to master it when past the years of readiest 
impressions and in the face of difficulties is 
of no ordinary caliber, and is apt to make : 
mark in conjunction with a business train- 
ing and a mature temperament. Extraor- 
dinary instances showing how men who at 
first failed consistently reached success in 
professions in late life are numerous. 

A case of this sort is that of a well-known 
New Jersey lawyer who was over forty 
years old before he was admitted to the bar. 
The bugbear that had entered the life of 
this man, who from boyhood had had the 
ambition to be a lawyer, was a factory of no 
mean importance that had come down to 
him through his uncle and his father. It 
had come to him when he was half through 
the university where he was studying his 
chosen profession. 

In those days the factory was doing 
splendidly, for it had almost a monopoly in 
its field; but steadily, under the new and 
inexperienced handling, the business began 
to go downhill until it failed; and the owner, 
who by that time had a family of his own, 
had to take up with any sort of work to 


support his little brood. At the age of 
thirty-nine he was climbing down cellar 
Stairs in te ne ment houses, ne arly breakin g 


alling over rubbish heaps, reading 
dollars a week. 


his neck f 


gas meters for twelve 


A Thousand a Month at Fifty 


On one of his trips into the bowels of the 
earth he broke a leg—the finest piece of 
luck that ever struck him; for while he was 
lying on his back recuperating at the com- 
pany’s expense his wife brought him one of 
his old college textbooks with which to wile 
away the time. And he wiled it. He had 
forgotten everything he had ever learned, 
but the books brought back the old ambi- 
tion; and by the time he was able to get 
about again he had made such strides that 
he determined to become a lawyer if he had 
to sit up half of his nights to study. 

On his route there lived a lawyer and to 
him he went for advice, confiding his ambi- 
tion. In this way he obtained law 
that he did not have the money to purchase. 
When he had studied at night for three 
years he knew enough to make himself valu- 
able in a law office and his lawyer acquaint- 
ance got him a position where he earned as 
much as he did reading meters. Six months 
later his employer told him he was worth 
more money and that he would find him 
a better opening, which he did. 

As the law clerk climbed he 
himself that quick success in his pro 
depended on knowing many people; 
spent his spare time with poli ticians and in 
the rooms of clubs and societies. By the 
time he was admitted to the bar the 
he had made through cultivating acquaint- 
ances was so valuable that his employer 
offered him a partnership. This he de- 


books 


figured for 
fe ssion 


so he 


asset 


clined. He struck out at once for himself 
and from the jump-off made a splendid 
success. Today his income is more than 


IS ag i 
H age is 


one thousand dollars a month. 
not yet fifty. 





To the chronic fizzle who 
evenings lolling on the small of his back 
slippers, sucking a pipe, the story 
lawyer may seem almost incredible; but 
there is nothing strange about it, except 
that it took an accident to awaken this man 
to his chances. Thousands of men in vari- 
ous lines of business are studying law at 
night and will make a big success of it, : 
hundreds of these are me 
newspaper profession and that vast 
of clerks with insurance 
ribute a steady crop of promisins 


spe “nds = 





army 


corn a il - s; con- 





Reporter Turned Lawyer 





Three years ago a new yer, a former 
newspaperman, was admit itted 1 he New 
York bar. His practice last year netted 


him thirty thousand dollars! For twenty- 
five years this man had been a reporter on 
well-known newspaper, where his work as 


tar”’ political reporter brought him in 
contact with many politicians. One of 
these, a Supreme Court justice, was a 





special friend of his. 

“John,” he said, ‘you're a virile, level- 
headed sort of man and have a big slice 
of life before Why don’t you buckle 
down and study law? It wouldn't take you 
more than a few years to make it and with 
your circle of acquaintances it would prove 
a tremendous thing.” 

The newspaperman home and 
thought things over; next day he went to 
his friend and got a list of books to start 
with, and at regular intervals thereafter he 
kept in touch with the justice, who guided 
and advised him. At the end of two years 
he was offered a private secretaryship to a 
prominent millionaire; but he declined, for 
he thought it best to keep in touch with the 
men with whom he was thrown into close 
his newspaper work. At the end 


you, 


went 


contact in 


of four years he was admitted to the bar 
and there was a wild scramble among sev- 
eral prominent law firms for his services 


One of these made him a salary offer that it 


would not do to - ntion, for the reason 
that it would not be believed — but the asset 
in this case was a matter not of law but of 
a tremendous circle of desirable acquaint 
ances. For a time th is offer tempted the 
new lawyer Then n he said to himself: “If 


as ‘oo green man I’m worth this sum to 
these people what ought I to be 
eg eden pee five years?"’ Hestruck out 
for himself and from the outset was success- 


worth to 





ful. In cases where law a 
client’ purpose he used d 
where this fell short he al 


acquaintance 
As for hit I, 
along r brand-new lines—wit 
‘You go to the average-bid law 





nout assistants, 


firm and 


what happens?” he said to a friend. ‘‘ You 
set the he: yeh firm. After you are gone 
he turns the case over to a fifteen-dollar-a- 


week assistant and he thereafter has ch: 














of it. You're paying fora ‘star’ lawyer and 
getting fifteen-dollars-a-week ser es! Ir 
my office I do all the work and am paid 
accordingly.” 

The salary of t na hile he a 
poli ical reporter Vas a guaranty ol sevent 
live dollar Saweek. Seidom did he run over 
one hundred do As state his incor 
last yé as thi ousand de r 

What his how rdi is bee ed 
in pe pote ssions. Twelve yea go 
; ’ 
there was an engine-driver on one rie 
biggest railroads in the country. He was 
a mighty good engi: hough 
only thirty-five } ted 
with one of the fast em. 

This engineer i had 
been left with two litt l 
aren meant every 1 he 
wondered how he ior 
their sake. Tor where 
he was located was 1ithough not 
impossible. The me were certain of 
reaching the top were “ book engineer 
men who had gone to universities and 
studied codrdinate geometry and calculu 
and mechanics, and had taken degrees. 
do this would require time to stud 





would necessitate his changing to a posi 
tion that would be g than 
taking alimited express through pitch-black 


less nerve-racki! 


nights, past at housand signals and switches 
and over drawb trom He took the master 
mechanic of " is division into his confidence 
and through m landed as an engine-driver 
on the elevated railroad in the city of Nev 
York, where he worked on an average eight 


of thi S 


1 Over forty. The 
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3 inches in 
diameter 

14 inches 
long 
weight 5 lbs. 
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Charged 
with Pyrene 
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Retails for 


Under. Metal $6. 

noer 

Direction Brass $7. 
of the s 

Underwriters Nickel 

Laboratories Plated $8. 


Fire in all its Destructive 
Horrors has at last found 
its master in 


Py t 
yrene is a combination 





of powerful gases 


in liquid form absolutely devoid of moisture, 


thus rendenng it a non-conductor of elect ity. 


When this hquid is subjected to a tempera 
ture of 200 degrees or more, it is haaiee tly 
converted into a heavy flexible, non- poisonous 


gas | lanket, which, surrounding the hire, ex- 


cludes oxygen, and extinguishes the fire with- 
out damaging adjacent pre 

Pyrene will not freeze at a tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees below zero; does not 
detenorate with age, thus eliminating cost of 
it does not corrode 


perty. 


renewal ; metals or myure 


ved surfaces or the most delicate fabrics 
or matenals, It is equally efficient on all 
classes of incipient hres, 
fires, « 
Autos, Garages and Motor Boats 
Pyrene is recommended by the Automo 
Ass »clalon of Amen a 
Appliance by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
5. Steam- | 


the Mot 


varnis! 
including chimney 


urtain hres, grease and gasoline hires. 


bile Underwriters 
and an approved Fire 

Pyrene is approved by the U, 
be at Inspect n Service and by 
Boat General In 
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“The Vital Five inutes. 


| Pyrene Mfg. Co., 


SUB-SELLING COMPANIES 
| Pyrene Mfg. Co. ‘Souther: 
25 S. Broad St., Atlanta, Ge 4 
The Pyrene Mig. Co. ‘of Baitimore 
114 Keyser Bidg., Baltimore, Md 
Pyrene Co. of Illinois 
29 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
The Pyrene Co. 
32 S. Jetierson St., 


1358 Broadway 
New York City 


Division 
















Dayton, O. te 
Pyrene Co. of Oe | gn ee : 
New England fs ee be t 
176 Federal St oe | f vature a 
Bostoa Se ‘ 
eo” fora g demonstration 
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You can delight 
the Family 
with Superior 
and most 
Tempting 
Dishes by using 








Fish Flakes 


10c.—sizes'_15c., 
f 


cold 


deep seas off the coast of Maine 


The codfish caught: in thr 
are famous for delightful flavor 
and firm meatiness. ‘hese qualities 
of excellence are so saved for you 
in Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
that it is easy for you to make 
ready in a few minutes 


Fish Cakes 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 
Creamed Codfish 


tempting, digestible, nutritious, delight. 
fully toothsome—far superior to any 
results you've ever been able to obtain 
from dried-up, chip-like, tasteless, ‘*man- 











































ufactured*” codfish, 
The well kaow oking expert, Janet McKenzie Hill, 
) epare 1 “Good Eating” a valuatile and pleas 
ful little ontaining many worth-while 
we es some oki une improved; some new—not all 
out f You ought to hav: a copy. We'll send you it 
free if you'll ask for 


You can have in your 
home —no matter where 
you live—Codfish — just as 
fresh and fiavory as the 
day taken fro.x. the ocean— 
coming to you in a sanitary 
container absolutely free 
from any preservative. 
Every ounce cooked per- 
fectly and said by Food 
Experts to be the most 
creditable and desirable 
Sea Food product ever 
offered. 

Ask your grocer to-do, 

be adeaf ithe will got ti: but beconia der 


y send us 1 cents and a fall sized 1c, 
ackage wilicome tv you bymai! prepaid. 
‘& “ A 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 
8a” Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn— 


new packing always ter ider—sweet—creamy 
is nowon the dealers’ shelves. If you want to be 
sure of wetting a superior quality of canned corn 
order a case from your grocer to-day, 


for Burnham & 
lt hehappens to 














| king himself 


| was not necessary to his success. 








| hoursaday. This gave him plenty of spare 


time to study at night. He sent his babies 
to be cared for by a relative, and saw them 
only orice a week. 

He began his studies in a technical 
institute that had night sessions. From the 
outset he worked with concentration and 
energy that were almost grim, and made 
headway steadily. At the end of two years 
he had made such headway that he ranked 
second in a class of thirty. A prominent 
engineer learned of the man who was “ma- 
” and got him a position in the 
machine shop of a technical college. This 
He would 
have finished his course in time under the 
old plan, but it made life easier for him. 
He passed the examinations of this college, 
barring courses in languages and other 
frills; and, though he took no degree owing 
to the absence of the tail-feathers, he 
was considered one of the most promising 
engineers ever sent out by the institution. 

As the class he was keeping up with 
neared graduation there was rivalry to see 
who would land the best-paying jobs. Only 
the former locomotive engineer, now a 
man of forty, had the proper perspective. 
He took a ten-dollar-a-week job as a 
draughtsman in a big locomotive works to 
work up from the bottom. This was seven 
years ago. The position that he now holds 
with this company is assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. He is owner of four impor- 
tant patents used on many of the biggest 
railways throughout the country. His 
salary is sixty-five hundred dollars a year, 
with more to come when he fills the place 
of his present superior. 

Many a man would regard the founda- 
tion upon which this engine-driver had to 
work with envy. The idea of being so 
situated as to earn enough money to per- 
mit studying seems huge to the man who 
cannot earn enough to make ends meet 
as it is. There are men—any number of 
them—who make successes of themselves 
late in life despite this handicap. 

There was a foreman of a big bluestone 
quarry who had more or less of an eventful 
career. He came of good family and had 
gone to a university to study mining 
engineering. In the middle of his course 
his father died, leaving but little fortune. 
This the son lost in a contract for building a 
section of trunk sewer; so he was left high 
and dry. He knew no business in particu- 
lar and was glad to find a job as foreman in 
the quarry; and for ten years he had charge 
of a gang of forty or fifty men. Mean- 
while he pitied himself because his “career 
had been blasted.” 


One Secret of Success 


One day he stood watching an old Italian 
feeding stones into the jaws of the stone- 
crusher. This man had earned one dollar 
and seventy-five cents a day for the past 
five years and had grown rich on it. He 
had Goad on something like fifty cents a 
week on a black potful of Indian meal 
cooked with water and a slab of bacon 
rind—prepared on Sundays and eaten with 
a relish three times a day, with water 
instead of coffee. Winter and summer 
alike this man worked ten hours a day. 
He was the picture of health and had 
slept in a home-made bunk in the boiler 
room. And now he had announced that he 
was going to throw up his job and buy 
himself a farm in Italy. In this quarry 
scores of Italians had made what they 
considered riches and had returned home 
to live in comfort after roughing it in this 
mere | for a few years; but it was not 
until the foreman came across the case of 
the old crusher-feeder that a secret of 
success was brought home to him. He 
began to estimate all that he would be able 
to save if he were to board himself on a 
cot in the quarry office and pinch expenses 
with a view to saving enough to enable him 
again to study engineering; and he found 
that, including clothes and all other neces- 
saries, he would not fare too roughly on 
an allowance of five dollars a week. The 
thought suggested itself to him to pick up 
his old engineering books and brush up 
at least to the point where his courses had 
been interrupted. The task was easier 
than he had thought. Inside of eight 
months, using the early mornings, rainy 
days and Sundays for his books, he had 
regained the lost ground, had saved four 
hundred and fifty dollars ‘and had gone far 
enough to know that eventually he would 
succeed. 
With this money he went to see the 
president of his former university, who 
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advised him to try for the junior year 
examinations and to trust to luck and the 
advice the president could give him for 
working his way through the course. He 
entered with three conditions. The day 
he worked these off he was informed that, 
upon the recommendation of the president, 
the trustees had suspended his tuition fees 
until such time as it would be convenient 
for him to pay them. By tutoring under- 
classmen and by teaching three nights a 
week in a local night school he managed to 
earn enough tosupport himself comfortably. 

The first job that came to him was of his 
own making. It was in a Mexican mine 
which, although rich in deposits, was un- 
workable because of an acid in the water 
that quickly ate through the pumps and 
pipes. The problem was to find an alloy 
that would withstand this acid. The new 
engineer found not one but several com- 
posite metais that would withstand the 
acid, and was appointed general manager at 
a salary of eight thousand dollars a year. 


What Came of a Course in Chemistry 


In an Eastern city of the third class lived 
a high-school principal who had started 
with the ambition of being an analytical 
chemist. Before he was old enough to go to 
college he had met a girl he liked and, after 
marrying her, was kept busy hopping from 
one line to another in the fight to make 
ends meet. Finally he found a job as a 
teacher in a small private school. While 
there, he studied; and in due time he 
qualified as a public-school teacher and 
began the climb until he became principal. 

Year after year he had hoped to save 
enough money to work his way through 
some college and emerge a full-fledged 
analytical chemist; but a family of five 
girls knocked this ambition in the head. 
By the time the youngest girl was self- 
supporting the head of the family was 
forty-six years old—old enough to be a 
grandfather. Up to the time the girls 
began to work the family had not been able 
to lay aside five cents; and the usual 
specter with a big P was staring husband 
and wife in the face for their old age. 

In the ordinary course of events the 
young women would have married, one 
after another; and in due time an appreci- 
ative board of education would have given 
the veteran his walking papers. This is 
undoubtedly what would have happened in 
the principal’s case had it not been for a 
clever plan evolved by one of the girls. 
Her idea was that the young women should 
support the family as best they could 
while the father took a course in analytical 
chemistry. 

The proposal to have children pay for 
the tuition of a parent seemed at first al- 
most grotesquely preposterous; but in it 
was a germ of wisdom that could not be 
entirely rejected. The idea grew on closer 
scrutiny until the father began to investi- 
gate its possibilities shorn of its drawbacks. 
The upshot was that he resigned his posi- 
tion and went to a certain town and began 
a private course with the professor in chem- 
istry in an engineering school. At first 
he made his way by tutoring preparatory- 
school pupils for the college, but this cost 
so much valuable time, and the plan as 
originally proposed by the family proved 
so feasible, that he cut out the idea of self- 
support and devoted every hour from early 
morning until late at night to studying. 
By specializing in the analysis of refined 
copper the course was narrowed to a single 
year, at the end of which time the former 
school principal knew about as much of 
the delicate operations in this important 
field as it was possible for a general chem- 
ist of twenty years’ experience to know. 
Before he left his chemistry professor he 


had devised a wonderful new method for | 


determining accurately the percentages of 
those pests, antimony and arsenic, which 
it is often so necessary to know in the 
analysis of refined copper and which up 
to the time of the new method could not 
be determined with a proper degree of 
precision. 

Inside of six months he was a recognized 
authority on the analysis of refined coppers; 
and the analyses he was making by contract, 
not to mention the others, were netting 
him seven thousand dollars yearly. In his 
laboratory at that time he was using three 
assistants. This chemist died compara- 


tively young, for he lived to practice his | 


new profession only ten years; but he 


left an estate valued at forty-two thou- | 
sand dollars—surely a fitting example of | 


success after forty. 


























ANY “SINCERITY” 

styles come from 

England and many 

“SINCERITY” 
Clothes go to England with 
the wearers inside of them. 
Over here or over sea, they’re 
impeccably correct. 


OR,—sound fashion has 
no boundary line. It gir- 
dles the globe. Wherever 
you wear “SINCERITY 
CLOTHES,” you’re kin to the 


best-dressed man. 


ND—the sincerity of the tai- 
loring preserves and perpet- 
uates the style. It’s not just 

with the garment, but of it and in 
it. This label in the coat-pocket 
is our business coal-of-arms:— 








Sincerity Clothes 


It pledges that 
every part and 
process of the 
tailoring has 
been “‘search- 
warranted’ — 
searched for a 
fault and war- 
ranted to be free 
from it. 








a “SINCERITY ” dealer near you, 

it’s no trouble for us to send you his 
name, besides our Book of Modes that 
unfolds the whole realm of fashion to your 
eyes. Free. Write for it! 


Kuh, Nathan 6 Fischer Co. 
CHICAGO 


Builders of 


Sincerity Clothes 


|: you should have trouble in finding 
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Did the steam heat in your building fail to 
give satisfaction last winter? There’s still 
time to assure perfect heating for next winter, 
in any building, at less cost, by installing 


The ReliableVacuum Pump 


For Steam Heating-Plants—New or Old 








Y automatically pulling out the air from radiators and piping, 
the Reliable Vacuum Pump assures quick, uniform heat in 
every loop of every radiator; eliminates all rumbling, grumbling, 
hissing and hammering-noises; does away with all danger of 
leakage. And in assuring these advantages it also cuts off a fourth 
of the customary fuel-cost. 





Cures Sick Heating-Systems How the Pump Works 
TYPICAL instance of the way the /7]°HE Reliable Vacuum Pum a pk 
< Reliable Vacuum Pump cures the ills of | automatic air-suction pump made in two 
faulty installations is furnished by the terrace . one operated b 
shown at the top—illustration No. 14 | | 


With the boiler located under the owner's residence a 


city water-pre ure, 


€ near end ol! the terrace, it was impossibie to heat 
esi Heating was slo 


al 


t 
t 
< 
we 
Wi 


The Question of Cost 
TNTIL the det 


lems are 
to tell you the 
Vacuum Pu 
saving in fuel-cost 
will pay mar 


I 





Insures New Heating-Systems 


BRETTER heat at less cost is assured 
adding the Reliable Vacuum Pump to 


new installation for the same reason that 





j . hl j ‘ 
applies in curing the troubles of old system ; . 
“ s ~ Investigate Immediately 
ulling out the air, it removes the greatest 
° , 


reat has to contend with. You don't have t 





In Cottage and Skyscraper 


pee the buildings shown in the margin 

7 of this advertisement—and very many . ~ 
ae The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 

other buildings—have better heat at less cost 

because of the Reliable Vacuum Pump 

Ever steam-heated building—from the mallest CLEVELAND 

lence to the largest business or public build Twenty Branches in United States 
find it at once a betterment and econor 

is true whether steam is generated on the premises « Canadian Representatives : 


obtained from a central station. The GURNEY FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto 








General Offices, Garfield Building 





Index to Buildings Illustrated— 


1 McKenna Bros. Brass Co., Pittsburgh 10 Rosalind Apartments, Kansas Cit 

2 Masonic Temple, Flint, Mich 1) David C, Wh cy Re 
Peerless Automatic Machine Co Grosse Pt. Farm 

Cleveland 12 Marston Residence, Applet 

4 Grace Church and School, Milwaukee 13 Grant Robrer Re New Yor 
Handlan Bidg., Aberdeen, S. D. 14 Fentress Terrace, East Clevela 

€ Griswold Hetel, Detroit 15 Ralph Connable Resilience, Buff 
tak Hill Country Club, Rochester 16 H. Roede Residence, Wechawkea 

& Garfield School, Boone, la 17 Rauh Residence, Indianayx 

9 First Nativnal Bank, Rock Island, IL 18 Webb Building, Rosli 
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Take This 
Good Job 


on Sworn Statement 


of its Worth 


J OU CAN do this—anywhere you | 
Y live-—if you get the chance. ‘To be- 
gin at once write today for this new 
proposition, proved wonderfully successful. 
No experience was necessary for these 
teachers, lawyers, salesmen, clerks, writers, 
business men —and women as well as men — 
who joined our selling organization, now 
making better incomes than they had before. 
We show you sworn statements before 
notaries and voluntary enthusiastic letters 
from our representatives everywhere telling 
the money they are making —as high as 
#25 to $50 a week and up —many at the rate 
of several thousand dollars a year. 
Be your own ‘‘boss’’—independent to 
work in the time you please. Work when 
you know you can make the most money. 


Do this in part or all your time as 
Agent, Salesman or Manager 


It’s well worth 1 wanta good man or woman 
“1 . in every territory of the U.S. 

. hile ' 
your while to WING op leak eget for ene 
us and get our special county, or as general man- 
a '™.. ager for a number of coun- 
offer to you. That (its. This proposition offers 


an opportunity for you, to 
build up a splendid and per- 
manent income. Hundreds of 
others are making a big | 
success of this in their terri- 
tories. No experience 
necessary to start, uit I 


costs you only a 2c 
stamp or a postal, 

lf we didn’t have 
a good, straightfor- 
ward proposition 
this advertisement 


representatives who 
their best, who will treat | 
me s e and who will 














wouldn't be here. low plain, easy 
- and helpful in- | 
structions. I | 

am organizing 


my selling 
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Guaranteed ; o | 

utely i 

ocupee perfect | 

? in its work. Has | 

razor— proyen its value by | 
safety o¢ f the demand of thou- 
old style sands of razor users in 
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The Never Fail 
Automatic Razor. 


every part of the U. S 


Sharpener 
~—So Much Talked About 
No charge made for territory, 


running over your field. Co-operation, assistance, personal 
attention to each man 


Protection against others | 


This is a new proposition, A positive automatic razor 
stropper—absolutely guaranteed to sharpen to a keen, 
emooth, velvety edge any razor——safety or old styie—all | 


the sae. Handles any and every blade automatically. | 
Just a few seconds will put it in perfect and better shape to 
give a cooling, soothing, satisfying shave than can any 


expert band operator, ne matter how carefully he works, | 
Men are eager to buy it. Women buy it for presents to men, 

The possibilities are unlimited, We absolutely prepare 
you on how to start at once and make a great success 
for yourself and us. Investigate, Don't delay, Terri- 
tory is going fast. Write today and give the name of 
your county. 


Address, Secretary 


The Never Fail Co. 3 
me Tear 
This Out 





and Mail Today ,, 


Secretary, THE NEVER FAIL CO. 
1150 Colton Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Send me y mur offer, your proposition for me to 
represent you and ail the facts about what others 


ave doing in similar work for you, } 
Name | 
County " | 
» { 
(Be sure to name your county) 
Address — 
State 


coe fc eee: | 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


time for no further reflection —the big red 
team was surging lumpishly into the low 
blue line. 

The little team, fighting with cleats dug 
into the mud, was forced backward; the 
slippery soil betrayed it; sapped beneath 
it its superior speed. It went back, and 
then again, a few seconds later, to big slow 
bucks too heavy for it. Almost immedi- 
ately this took on a sort of mechanical pre- 
cision. The signal sounded, the red backs 
came forward, the two lines met in a 
swirl—and the little team slid back. Car- 
ter danced frantically about the whirling 
mass, afraid to mix in on account of the 
post he must guard and seeing his mates go 
back before his eyes. Then suddenly he 
himself was attacked; and so completely 
had his whole personality gone to the ham- 
mered and distressed center that now he 
was caught napping. With a shock of sur- 
prise he saw the three backs, instead of 
plunging straight ahead, come toward him; 
with stupor he watched the rise and fall of 
their low, galloping shoulders. Only at 
the last limit of possible action did he re- 
member. He leaped out and back, just 
escaping being rounded. The red squad 
swerved sharply. Behind the interference 
he saw the man bending over the ball. He 
leaped after him, too late, missed by sev- 
eral feet —and, lying flat, saw the forma- 
tion, slipping between him and Flannigan 
and fiercely attacked now, go stumbling on, 


| to collapse at last far behind the blue line. 


He got up and ran to his place, full of a 
bewildered rage. Again heavy bucks ham- 
mered the little team back, and another 
attack, directed at him and succeeding in 
exactly the same way, brought the reds 


| very near. 


There, however, in the shadow of their 
own goal-posts, the last white line searing 
their backs like hot iron, the men of the 
little team, fighting like catamounts, tore 
to pieces three charges; and, taking the 
ball, they punted it back to the center of 


: | the field. 


But the red team came on again, heavy, 
with that steady inexorable pressure which 
the little team, slipping in the mud, could 
not withstand. With slow heaving masses 
on the center, varied by sudden end runs 
thrown at Carter again working mechan- 
ically like a pile-driver, they crumpled the 
blue band back upon its own goal-posts; 
but there again, disgrace cracking its whip, 
the little teammates stopped the giants. 

It was like a nightmare. All the time, in 
spite of Bloomingdale’s relieving kicks, the 
struggle remained in the blue territory, all 
the time in the shadow of the goal-posts. 
All the time, the last white line close to 
their backs, the little team just saved ‘elf, 
holding on with clawed fingernails t. ‘the 
edge of a precipice. 

But Carter’s condition was gradually 


| changing; he was changing it, with con- 


centration, with patience, keeping himself 
his mind was speeding up; he 
It had caught up with 


in hand; 
was speeding it up. 


| the events; it moved with them; it began 


to hover ahead of them. The last time he 
had missed his man by inches instead of 
yards. He had discovered something. 
Since always they went by inside of him, 
between him and Flannigan, he must be 
playing too far out. He moved in cau- 
tiously. Bloomingdale came to him in a 
lull. ‘‘What’s the matter, Carter? What’s 
the matter?” he asked, almost tearfully. 

“T’ll get them next time,” answered 
Carter with absolute assurance. 

He felt sure now, for he had discovered 
something else; he had discovered what 
was so puzzling in the attacks directed at 
him. They were no ordinary end runs, 
It was not the right half who took the ball. 
The backs all went forward as interference 
and it was the right tackle, a big fellow 
with a hard, firm run, who stepped out of 
the — swirling behind the backs, took 
the ball. 

The next moment they were coming at 
him again. He leaped far back, standing 
there loose and vulnerable, drawing the 
interference to him. When their lowered 
heads were almost at his belly, he suddenly 
sprang back inside and found himself face 


| to face with the furtive runner carrying 


the ball. The very success of the maneuver 
turned it here almost to disaster. Sur- 
prised, Carter stood still for the fraction of 
a second, stupid. The man was so close he 
could not tackle. Then he fell limply for- 
ward with outstretched arms; the arms 


slid in loose embrace along the burly form, 
caught at the knees—and the red jersey 
abruptly flopped to earth. 

As Carter rose triumphant, the whistle 
announcing the end of the first half was 
trilling over the field. 


When the second half began Carter felt | 


that he was another boy than the one who 
had started in the contest three-quarters 
of an hour before. He had found himself. 
He had found himself, all alone, in silent 
meditation during the feverish disorder of 
the intermission, while Blair poured upon 
them hot words—and the trainer cold 
water. 

Again, after some skirmishing, the bat- 
tle seemed to settle down to the same 
despairing monotony. The red team again 
had the ball; again they were coming 
down the field in heavy, lumpish surges, 
which the blue team, slipping in the mud, 
could not hold. One man, though, knew 
that there had been a change; knew that 
at least one breach had been thoroughly 
plugged. This was Carter; watchful and 
cool at his end, he was waiting with desire 
to be attacked. 

He waited, it seemed a long time; he 
feared that they had forgotten him; but 


finally he leaped forward, full of a cold, | 


fierce joy. They were coming at him this 
time; right away he had caught the side- 
wise spring of the backs, the swirling of 
the right tackle out of the line. They 
were coming at him, the four backs to- 
gether in interference, the tackle running 
low behind them, ball under elbow. He 
leaped toward them; when they were near 
he went down along the ground, cleats of 
both shoes dug deep, his back, neck and 
head rigid in a barlike horizontal line. 
They were upon him now. An instinct had 
come to him abruptly—a strange, clear 
instinct that seemed to possess alkthe com- 
plicated secrets of force-appliance. He felt 
like a woodchopper at the instant he brings 
his ax down exactly into the right nick. 
The rising knee of the interference leader 
was almost in his face; suddenly his whole 
body, cleats still dug into the earth, back, 
neck and head still in a straight, tense 
horizontal line, went forward with a short, 
stiff, hard jolt, compact and smoothly vio- 
lent as a machine gun’s recoil. It struck 
with precision the apex of the charge. A 
gasp came from the attentive side line, a 
sort of shocked sigh. The interference was 
up in the air, asprawl, as if beneath it a 
bomb had detonated. It struck the ground 


again in a limp, disordered mass. Crouch- | 


ing there, still in the same posture, Carter 
waited for the man with the ball; but the 
man with the ball did not appear—he was 
beneath the interference. 

Carter, going back to his place, was 
now full of a proud fury. He could have 
shouted; he could have poured forth yells 
of provocation and defiance and contempt; 
his arm wanted to rise and shake a fist. 
But he only got down low, silent and grim. 
The quarter of the red team, standing 
behind his line and about to give his signal, 
threw him an astonished inspecting glance, 
as if to assure himself that the holder of 
the position had not been changed. Carter 
smiled at him wickedly; and then he was 
springing forward again. The red quarter 
had decided to try him once more. Again 
Carter, cleats dug and back horizontal, met 
the charge with that short pistonlike move- 
ment; again the formation went up in the 
air and came down in a sprawl. 

It was now, for the first time in good 
position, the blue team’s ball; and here 
the results of Blair’s coaching showed—the 
hours and hours spent charging up and 
down the campus beneath the sodden 
rains. With all the strain it had under- 
gone, the little team was still dry and fit. 


Tightening up for the offense, it looked | 


whittled down, hard and clean. 
forward; and it was the compressed precise 
impact of aram. The red team streamed 
backward, cut in two. 

The signals followed each other fast; 
the little team went toward the red’s goal- 
posts with metallic, pinging blows. Each 
man was a perfect cog; each man held a 
flame within. 
shoulder to shoulder, a current ran through 
them all, welding them; a mutter of 
brotherly encouragement ran from end to 
end; and as, to their reiterated attacks, 


It shot | 


As they crouched tight, | 


white line after white line passed success- | 


ively beneath their feet, they glowed with 
approaching triumph and derided their 
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OU’'LL save 
from 30% to 50% 


of your annual 
coal bill if your new 
heater is a “Spencer.” 


By means of two remarkable 
time and labor-saving features 
—a magazine feed and raised 
grates—the “Spencer” success- 
fully burns the small, inexpensive 
“steam” sizes of hard coal and 
maintains an even temperature 
with slight attention. 

The saving in coal costs alone 
will, in a few seasons, easily pay 

for the 


Spencer 


Steam or Hot Water 


























The “Spencer” success- 


Reduces fully b No. | Buck 
. ully burns No. uck- 
Coal Bills wheat and other small 


steam-size hard coals, costing from $2 to $3 
less per ton than the sizes used in ordinary 
heaters, and burns no more tons. 


Easy 

to Coal ™ but once a day in ordinary 
weather —twice in severe, as 

its water-jacketed magazine feed holds from 

12 to 24 hours’ fuel supply. 

Quickest The “Spencer” being a com- 

Steamer ination water tube and return 

tubular boiler, is the quickest 
and most efhcient steaming device known. 


Another During the early Fall and 
Econom late Spring, with a horizontal 
Y _ “Spencer,” you need use 
but one side of the heater, thus cutting coal 
consumption in half. 
The “Spencer” will pay 
- . t good dividends for its 
nvestmene owner. The saving in coal 
alone will easily pay for it in a few seasons. 
Many “Spencer” owners report an annual 
saving of $100 and more. 
Valuable - Faw on 
robiem carefu - 
Booklets Free on buying. it's the 
purchase of a lifetime, and one in which you 
can afford to get all the facts. Let us send 
you our new 40-page catalog describ- 
ing the “Spencer” in detail and our 
interesting booklet, containing the 
endorsements of 60 users. Both 
gladly mailed free on request. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


200 People’s National Bank 

Building, SCRANTON, PA. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Morris Building. 
. 160 N. Dearborn St. Buffalo, White Bidg. 
Fork City, 501 Fifth Ave. Boston, 79 Milk 
St. St. Louis, tury Bldg. Canadian Sales Rep- 
resentatives, The W. Co., Winnipeg and Toronto. 


The “Spencer” requires coal- 


Investigate the heater 
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-Seeingpigameammaramtnaga, 
‘No need of Slippers 
— feet feel fine” 


When you come 
home at night— 
you won’t have 
burning, aching, 
tired feet—you 
won’t bother 
with slippers—if you 
have been walking 

and standing in 





























Dr. A. Reed 
| Cushion Shoes 
} The soft fibre cushions support 


your arches, and compress under 
your heels, the balls of your feet 
and your your 
weight evenly over the entire 
bottoms of your feet—and your 


toes — distribute 





1 feet sink down luxuriantly into 
solid foot comfort. 
Style Book Free 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes are made in 
all styles and leathers. Try a pair of 
shoes you do not have to ‘* break in’’ 


at least investigate by requesting our 
Style Booklet now. If your dealer does 
not sell the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe we 
will gladly tell you 
who does. 


J. P. SMITH 
SHOE CO. 
Makers 

CHICAGO 



















GENERALITIES 


Don’t be Blinded 
by Generalities 


Get quality when you buy collars. Get 
linen collars—they will last twice as long 
as cotton. Besides you can get Warranted 
Linen ones for the same price (2 for 25c). 


Barker Brand 


WARRANTED LINEN COLLARS 

2 for 25c “ 
have all the style any other collar has, 
’ wearing qualities, and cost you just the same. 


plus 


100 styles to choose from 
at most dealers 







If you have collar troubles 
write us. 
8 collars sent prepaid for hes 


when not easily obtained from dealers. 


WM. BARKER CO., Makers, Troy, x. Y. 
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| at Carter. 


| blind, mad bulls 


burly opponents. 


nigan, felt the heat of his body; working | 


Carter, close to Flan- | 


together they boxed and upset the big | 


red tackle opposite them, opening holes 
through which Dyer flashed like an eel. 
“Oh, you Carter!”’ cried Flannigan. ‘Oh, 
you Flannigan! ” cried Carter. ‘On his 
head this time, eh?” “On his back this 
time, eh?”” And working together as one 
being, they threw upside down, on his head, 
on his back, the poor, weary red tackle. 
Five yards from a touchdown, though, 
Dyer slipped in a puddle and dropped the 
ball. The reds fell upon it and punted out 
of danger, clear to the center of the field. 
“We'll get you this time!” cried the men 
of the little team. Tightening up close, in 
no whit discouraged, taking the ball they 
again started for the red goal-posts. With 
short, springy, precise jolts they hammered 
the tiring red team back along the field; 
but Fate was still reluctant. Very close 
to the last white line the ball popped out 
of a pile-up and the reds again secured it. 
They punted. Bloomingdale let the slip- 
pery sphere slip out of his hands and again 
a red jersey covered it. It was the red 
team’s ball in the center of the field. 
Immediately the red team began to at- 
tack heavily again, as it had done through- 
out the first half. They let Carter’s wing 
alone now and kept at the center of the 
line, which again was proving vulnerable. 
They could not withstand there the fear- 
ful, heavy pressure. The mud annihilated 
their superiority in speed. Even as they 
fought, they felt themselves sliding back 
along the treacherous earth. The signal 
rang out; the red backs plunged forward, 
and immediately the two teams coalesced 


in a round, whirling human mass. It 
swayed; it went to the right and to the 
left; it collapsed; and each time the col- 


lapse was toward the blue team and ate up 
a few more yards of its dwindling ground. 
Carter hopped and skipped, impotent, 
about the close-packed human tower, in 
virtue of his post afraid to weld himself 
into its composite of forces, hovering about 
it with eyes keen for the luck of a fumbled 
ball, for something that could be seized. 
Before his eyes, beneath his hands almost, 
he saw his straining mates slip back. 

He was getting closer and closer, itching 
to take part. Finally he could stand it 
no longer. Stooping low, he applied -_ 
shoulder behind his fellows. It seemed : 
if this alone were enough almost to re name 
the balance. The mass spilled again to- 
ward the blue team, but only with a small 
gain. Carter was encouraged. ‘‘ We've 
got them!” he thought. 

Even as he rose, by chance his glance fell 
upon the red quarter, already up behind the 
jumble of intertwined arms and legs. The 
quarter was looking at Carter. Immedi- 
ately he turned away his head, but Carter 
had caught the look. It was a look out 
of slits of eyes; a look that held cunning 
and satisfaction. It was profoundly dis- 
comforting. Somehow it was connected to 
something else. As he walked toward his 
position at the wing of the reforming line 
Carter was searching for this association. 
It had to do with Eddie Sharon—that was 
it; the quarier’s furtive look had some 


subtle connection with Eddie Sharon. 
Carter crouched tense at his post. The 
red quarter was giving his signal. His 


look—it had to do with something Sharon 
had said. And now Carter heard the 
words as if they were being spoken in his 
ear. He saw again before him Sharon’s 
excited blue eyes; he heard him speak: 
“They've a fake mass, with a run around 
the end!” 

The ball moved backward; the 
gathering it up, plunged into the center. 
It was a mass just like the others, but 
Carter did not go into it this time; he 
remained out on the wing, vigilant. 

The backs seemed engaged deep within 
the press of struggling men; but more 
and more Carter’s distrust 


backs, 


watchfulness—was rising. The human 
tower was not whirling this time; it was 
not oscillating back and forth, to right 


and left. It seemed petrified; it was still, 
strangely still. Suddenly two men shot 
out of it and shoulder to shoulder rammed 
He eluded them with a light, 
they flashed by him like 
and uncovered another 
red jersey. For a fraction of a second 
Carter saw the man vividly. He saw 
him running hard, sneakingly and low 

so low that his right arm, hanging loose, 
almost touched the ground in a gorillalike 
gesture, while the left gathered up to his 
breast the precious leather oval. He saw 


dancing side step; 





and with it his | 


< 
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our family wi 
be safe in the 
HUPP-Y EATS 


ELECTRIC COACH 


Not long ago the branch managers of the Hupp Corpora 
tion — men necessarily 1n closest touch with the tendencie 
of the buying public — gathered from all parts of the country 


at the plant in Detroit 
To a man they 
prediction we made 
That the » Hupp - Yeats’ 
are that it chon es 


school of electric carriage design. 


that the 


Is coming true: 


contirmed the have 
for the 


advantages of tl 


had 


re ports . 


Hupp -Yea 


any 
low-hung 


tablish anew 


hody 
. + 
so obvious, SO nine 9 


+ 


The greatest of these advantages 1s safety—the one factor 


to be considered first and above a 
an electric for his family. 

No less an authority than the 
tire concerns in the United States— who devi 
come skidding insofar as tires may 
Hupp-Yeats, in addition to the pleasant certail 
cannot and will not overturn, arly skid-pi 
any other car in America, 

Thus the Hupp -Yeats guards its occupants 
dangerous possibilities of motor convey ince—capsizing 
skidding —because its body, the bulk of its weight, 1: 


close to the ground. 


ll else 


by the man who buy 
head of one of the greatest 
ses tires to overt 


overcome it 


1S more ne 
gasoline or electric, 

against the two 
and 


swung 


No other electric can eaht e you the safety of Hupp 
Yeats: but the Hupp- Yeats affords vou all that anv other 
electric offers, and more: 

Luxury and elegance; rich interior; amore than handsome 
exterior; greater ease of entrance and exit; unusu il economy 


of operation because of the direct motor-to-axle drive, the 
curved root and sloping hood. 
. a , 
We have just issued a truly beautiful catalog, a copy of 


which we shall be glad to mail to you. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES: 


Buffalo, | M Detroit, Vv ’ 

Chicago, M Kansas City, 34 

Cleveland, 1/2 Fa Los Angeles 
enver, Broa Minneapolis, 





Philadelphia, : ' 
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Saved From being 
A Poor [nventor! 





Out in Caro, Michigan, some years ago, an In- 
ventor conceived a clever idea for an adjustable 
steel horse collar. 

Funny thing for a man to be thinking about, 
wasn’t it ?—sort of wasting time? 

—that’s what the town banker thought and he 
couldn’t see the new-fangled collar even for the 
loan of a few dollars. But a wiser man put up 
money for the patent and formed a_ partnership 
with the Inventor — 


(You’re wrong—the ‘‘lived happy ever after’”’ 
don’t come yet. ) 
The first thing they did was.to fail—almost. ‘They 


right way about marketing their 
Failed. 


didn’t go the 
collars. ‘Tried to sell them through agents. 
Nearly gave up. 

and then an advertising agent, who knew both 
merchandizing and mediums, happened along. 


He saw in that patent horse collar a great mail 
order proposition—and he saw in Farm Journal 
the medium for placing it before those who 
needed it. 

Finally a one-inch advertisement was inserted 
Farm Journal. Inquiries began coming in at once. 
In answering these inquiries the makers requested 
an advance payment of $15 for three sets of the 
collars. Orders, with checks, followed. <A thrill 
of busy-ness went through the little factory. 


Then the superintendent of a Pennsylvania mine 
saw the advertisement in Farm Journal, tried 
samples of the collars and placed an order for 
$6,000 worth of them. 


The rest was plain sailing. ‘That collar was and is 
a money-inaking success. Farm Journal not only 
provided the right audience for the makers, but 
provided an audience WITH CONFIDENCE in 
the reliability of any advertiser in its columns—a 
confidence so strong that payment 7” advance was 
made for the first collars sold. 


Our Book *‘ Tests and ‘Testimony’’ tells of other remarkable 
successes which have been achieved through advertising in Farm 
Journal, giving names and. details. It also gives many othe T 
interesting facts about this ‘* Biggest Little Paper in the World.’ 
Besides, the Book contains the most extremely valuable infor- 
mation about agricultural wealth and conditions. It also gives a 
world of interesting data about the needs of farmers and their 
families—how to appeal to them, etc. 


In short, it’s a really wonderful book which all who advertise, 
whether they are at present reaching farm people or not ought 
to have. It’s yours for a request on your business letter head. 
Better write for it to-day. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 


FARM JOURNAL 
“Unlike Any Other Paper’’ 


The November number is about closing. A quick 
order will catch it. Forms close October Sth. 








| that ball. 


| man now diagonaled toward him; 
| the ground in a long tackle. 
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him thus, vivid for a fraction of a second, 
and then, with a snarl of eagerness, crashed 
into him. Even as he crashed, he heard the 
thump of the escaping ball and, letting go 
the man, dropped light on his hands and 
feet. A few yards away, almost under his 
nose, the ball was spinning on the ground 
like a shell. His legs straightened out; and 
to their spring his whole body, flying low 
along the ground, went like an arrow for 
He reached it, his arms were 
about it; with a convulsive movement he 
doubled up, rolled, and with a gasp of sur- 
prise found himself upright, the whole field 
free before him. Lowering his head, he 
drummed the earth with nervous feet and 
put on speed. 

white line passed bene sath him. A red 
jersey was running paraliel to him; the 
he a 
Raising higl 


| his free right arm, Carter brought it down 


| hands from his knees. 


like a sword and chopped the e‘utching 
Mysteriously 
another red figure appeared before him. 
Carter approached it, slacking up the 
slightest bit, watching warily out of the 
sides of his eyes. As he neared he slanted 
off more and more to the right; when 
almost they were meeting he swerved 
sharply to the left—and he was free. Be- 
fore him were greensward, white lines 
and—far—the goal-posts. He lowered his 
head, put on a new burst of speed; a 
white line passed—and something like a 
snake twined itself about his ankles, throw- 
ing him heavily. He had been tackled 
from behind. 

But it didn’t matter; nothing mattered 


| now! The little team was running up, 
| forming its line, full of proud, gay fight. 


| the bleachers; 


They tightened up, shoulder to shoulder. 
They took the ball; they pinged into the 
fat red team like bullets into butter; they 
went forward with attacks precipitate and 
precise as the bucking of a ‘compressed-air 
drill. A fierce and joyous confidence bub- 
bled in their veins; encouraging shouts 
ran along the line. ‘Oh, you Carter!” 
cried Flannigan; ‘Oh, you Flannigan!” 
cried Carter. “On his back? On his 
head?” And working as one man they 
spilled on his back, on his head, the poor, 
tired red tackle, while Dyer flashed by. 

On their last white line the reds made a 
stand. Twice the little blue men were 
stopped in their tracks. Then, furious, 
they took Dyer by the nape of the neck 
and shot him through, past the white line, 
past the goal-posts, to the fence! 


xr 


FTERWARD Carter found himself 
back in the dressing rooms beneath 
about him and his team- 
mates, the substitutes and strangers who 
had slipped in prattled their joy of suc- 
cess; but those who had played triumphed 
in silence, the grimness of the fight still 
upon them. Sharon wandered toward his 
corner and faced him as he stood against 
the wall. ‘‘You’ve played a good game, 
Carter,” he said. But Carter felt all 
screwed-up; his nerves, his muscles, the 
cells of his brain, were tensed and he could 
not relax. It was with a scowl that he 
answered Sharon and the latter turned 


| away with a little, soundless laugh. Blair 


| stood at the door regarding them all, but 
| saying nothing, and smoking a long cigar. 


They rode back in the tally-hos the same 
way they had come, but now the eleven 
who had played were up on top, inhaling 
the fresh air. 

At the Athletic Club, after cleansing 
showers, they slipped into the cool, green 
pool. Carter, floating idly about, felt the 
relaxing process gradually complete itself. 
He remembered how a few hours before he 
had looked at this marble pool wistfully 
as a consummation, ages of toil removed. 

And afterward came the dinner. It was 
a pretty dinner. Right away, as soon as he 
was certain of success, the manager had 
sped downtown to order it. It consisted 


| especially of all the good things that for 





months had been forbidden them 

The table was long, very white with 
linen and brilliant with crystal. Joyous 
yellow chrysanthemums were strewn down 
the center. Everything you dropped your 
spoon into, or stuck your fork into, every- 
thing you raised to your lips, had an under- 
savor beneath the real taste—which was 
good enough already—a subtle exquisite- 
ness, which must have been as the divine 
ambrosia’s. The gold and red glasses 
tinkled like little bells. 

And still more satisfactory was some- 
thing that ran around the long table. It 
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was something subtle, impalpable and yet 
perfectly evident; it was felt in the veins. 
A current it was—a warm, soft current 
that went from man to man, from heart to 
heart, binding them all; which made one’s 
chest feel as though inside of it a flower 
were trying to bloom, were nudging the 
bony case to make room for spread petals. 

Carter was really one of them now. The 
reservation which had hedged him was 
gone. They shouted at him across the 
table just as if he had been one of the 
others—just as if he had been Dyer, for 
instance. 

The manager got up and made a speech. 
He said that after the long line of Varsity 
defeats the Freshmen had today put a new 
confidence and a new faith in the college; 
that they had shown the way. He was 
cheered standi ng, and napkins flew up into 
the air. 

Some one started a little song. They all 
took it up. 


Oh, here’s to Charley Dyer, 
Charley Dyer, Charley Dyer; 
Oh, here’s to Charley Dyer, 
Charley Dyer—heigh-ho! 


It went on thus, endlessly and sweetly, 
taking on one after the other all the names 
of the men of the —. At the completion 
of each couplet the glasses were lifted against 
the lights and sipped. 

F inally the song had gotten down to 
Carter. 


Oh, here’s to Harry Carter, 
Harry Carter, Harry Carter, 
Oh, here’s to Harry Carter, 
Harry Carter —heigh-ho ! 

And Carter sat there very limp, long 
after the heigh-ho had sounded and the 
glasses had tinkled and the gentle refrain 
had gone on to another name. 

A little later he became aware that Blair, 
far off at the head of the table, was getting 
up. He rose and then came on behind the 
chairs, toward Carter. He stopped there 
at Carter’s back—it seemed a long time. 
There was an empty seat at Carter’s 
right —the seat of Flannigan, who was now 
embracing Dyer on the other side. 

Suddenly this chair was filled by Blair. 
Carter looked straight ahead embarrassed. 

“You played a good game, Carter.” 

A blush rose from Carter’s collar to the 
roots of his hair. He did not look at Blair. 
He couldn’t. The emotions of the day were 
piling up perilously. 

There was a silence. Blair was leaning 
close, an elbow upon the table. “Say, 
Carter,” he went on at length; “‘why did 
you stop that time—after the first day? 
Why didn’t you keep on?” 

“Why, I was—I was hurt,” said Carter. 
He could not speak easily because some- 
thing pressed upon his Adam’s apple. “TI 
hurt my knee. The director told me to 
keep off for two weeks.” 

Blair gave a little whistle. “But why 
didn’t you tell me?”’ he questioned again. 

rigs thought you had quit. Thought you 
we re a quitter —— 


“I’m no quitter,” Carter managed to 


whisper 
‘Even today, I was watching you all the 
time, ready to yank you out if—— But 


why didn’t you tell me? Didn’t you know 
it was the rule to report to me?” 

I didn’t know, but I guessed so,” said 
na: “‘T wanted to tell you and I tried. 
I tried —several times. But—but—well, I 
don’t know. I didn’t seem able to make it; 
that’s all!” 

Blair remained very still a long moment. 
Carter was looking at him slyly out of the 
corners of his eyes. Gradually a light came 
into the captain’s face; then a smile. Not 
the old smilé, with its reservation, its secret 
criticism, its indefinable cruelty—a smile 
soft with retrospect, which looked back at 
something precious and gentle, now gone. 
The captain got up. Carter felt his hand, 
caressing, upon his shoulder. ‘‘ You Fresh- 
man!” said Blair, drawing on the syllables. 
“You darned Freshman!’ 

And suddenly Carter went forward on 
the table, with a little smothered boohoo. 

He repossessed himself immediately 
though. Blair was again at the head of the 
table. He stood on his chair, one foot upon 
the table, in his hand a brimming glass. 
The tumult dwindled to silence. 

“To the Freshman!” cried ‘Blair. 

There was a singular significance in the 
way he leaned upon the word “‘ Freshman.” 
And as he raised the glass to his lips he 
looked at Carter and Carter looked at him. 


(THE END) 
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Believe Me! 


Here’s tobacco that just 
gingers you into enjoying 
a pipe all over again 




























Says Uncle Dud: 

“This here crimp cut is some 
idee. Now I used to smoke cut 
plug. Strong stuff, but soggy. 
Had to mess it around in my 
palm to get it part fine enough, 
and then it burned like — well, 
like cut plug. When I first tries 
the Prince Albert in my old 
jimmy pipe I could hardly believe 
it. Ready to smoke, pour ’er in 
just like that, and nobody could 
want a steadier, closer-fire, 
longer-burnin’ smoke. I tell 
you, Son, I've been smokin’ a 
pipe for a good many years, 
but I didn’t know what real 
pipe smoke was tili I tackled 
Prince A lbert.”” 


RINGE ALBERT 


Pipe Tobacco that 
can’t bite your tongue | 


Compare Prince Albert with any other pipe tobacco you ever smoked— 
or heard of! : 

Compare Prince Albert’s flavor, aroma and marvelous long-burning, 
close-fire qualities! 

Smoke Prince Albert any old way. Smoke it red hot—one pipeful after ' 
another! It can’t bite your tongue! 4 
Prince Albert is the consequence of a pipe dream on our part. Experts said the sting couldn’t be 
removed without affecting the natural flavor. But after spending three yearf and a fortune per- 
fecting a variation in the method of curing, we hit upon the happy system. And now hundreds of 
thousands of formerly tongue-sore men are enjoying the full delight of the best tobacco on earth. 
Don’t put off your happiness. Don’t forget the password. Say “Prince Albert ” to your dealer— 
and say it TO-DAY. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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fl GOBOTO NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the way of the two five-hundred bets he 
proposed to play for two thousand. 

“That’s progression,” McMurtrey 
warned, and was rewarded by a glare from 
Deacon. But the manager was insistent. 
“You don’t have to play progression, Grief, 
unless you’re foolish.”’ 

“‘Who’s playing this game?” Deac on 
flamed at his host; and then, to Grief: “I’ve 
lost two thousand to you. Will you play 
for two thousand?” 

Grief nodded, the fourth game began 
and Deacon won. The manifest unfairness 
of such betting was known to all of them. 
Though he had lost three games out of four 
Deacon had lost no money. By the child’s 
device of doubling his wager with each loss 
he was bound, with the first game he won, 
no matter how long delayed, to be even 
again. 

He now evinced an unspoken desire to 
stop, but Grief passed the deck to be cut. 

“What?” Deacon cried. ‘“‘You want 
more?” 

“*Haven’t got anything yet,”’ Grief mur- 
mured whimsically, as he began the de al. 
“For the usual five hundred, I suppose? 

The shame of what he had done must 
have tingled in Deacon, for he answered: 
“*No, we'll play for a thousand. And say! 
Thirty-one points is too long. Why not 
twenty-one points out —if it isn’t too rapid 
for you: » ad 

“The it will make it a nice quick little 
game,”’ Grief agreed. 

The former method of play was repeated. 
Deacon lost two games, doubled the stake 
and was again even. But Grief was pa- 


tient, though the thing occurred several 
times in the next hour’s play. Then 
happened what he was waiting for—a 


lengthening in the series of losing games 
for Deacon. The latter doubled to four 
thousand and lost, doubled to eight thou- 
sand and lost, and then proposed the double 
to sixteen thousand. 

Grief shook his head. ‘You can’t do 
thet, you know. You’ve only ten thousand 
credit with the company.” 

‘“You mean you won’t give me action?” 
Deacon asked hoarsely. ‘‘ You mean that 
with eight thousand of my money you're 
going to quit?” 

Grief smiled and shook his head. 

“Tt’s robbe ary, plain robbery,” De acon 
went on. ‘‘ You take my money and won't 
give me action.” 

““No, you’re wrong. I'm perfectly willing 
to give you what action you’ve got coming 
to you. You've got two thousand pounds 
of action yet.” 

“Well, we'll play it 
up. “You cut.” 

The game was played in silence, save 
for irritable remarks and curses from Dea- 
con. Silently the onlookers filled and 
sipped their long Scotch glasses. Grief 
took no notice of his opponent’s outbursts, 
but concentrated on the game. He was 
really playing cards, and there were fifty- 
two in the deck to be kept track of and of 
which he did keep track. Two-thirds of 
the way through the last deal he threw 
down his hand. 

“‘Cards put me out,’ 
twenty-seven.” 

“If you’ve made a ristake!’’ Deacon 
threatened, his face white and drawn. 

“Then I shall have lost. Count them.’ 

Grief passed over his stack of takings, 
and Deacon with trembling fingers verified 
the count. He half shoved his chair back 
from the table and emptied his glass. He 
looked about him at unsympathetic faces. 

“‘T fancy I'll be catching the next steamer 
for Sydney,” he said, and for the first time 
his specch was quiet and without bluster. 

As Grief told them afterward: ‘Had he 
whined or raised a roar I wouldn’t have 
given him that last chance. As it was he 
took his medicine like a man, and I had to 
do it.” 

Deacon glanced at his watch, simulated 
a weary yawn and started to rise. 

“Wait,” Grief said. “Do you 
further action?” 

The other sank down in his chair, strove 
to speak but could not, licked his dry lips 
and nodded his head. 

“Captain Donovan here sails at daylight 
in the Gunga for Karo-Karo,”’ Grief began 
with seeming irrelevance. ‘‘ Karo-Karo is 
a ring of sand in the sea, with a few thou- 
sand cocoanut trees. Pandanus grows 
there, but they can’t grow sweet potatoes 
There are about eight hundred 


.’ Deacon took him 


he said. “I have 


” 


want 


or taro. 





natives, a king and two prime ministers, 
and the last three named are the only ones 
who wear any clothes. It’s a sort of God- 
forsaken little hole and once a year I send 
a schooner up from Goboto. The drinking 

water is brackish, but old Tom Butler has 
survived on it for a dozen years. He’s the 
only white man there, and he has a boat’s 
crew of five Santa Cruz boys who would 
run away or kill him if they could. That 
is why they were sent there. They can’t 
run away. He is always supplied with the 
hard cases from the plantations. 

“Naturally you are ——. what it 
is all about. But have patience. As Ihave 
said, Captain Donovan sails on the annual 
trip to Karo-Karo at daylight tomorrow. 
Tom Butler is old and getting quite helpless. 
I’ve tried to retire him to Australia, but he 
says he wants to remain and die on Karo- 
Karo, and he will in the next year or so. 
He’s a queer old codger. Now the time is 
due for me to send some white man up to 
take the work off his hands. I wonder how 
you'd likethe job. You'd have to stay two 
years. 

‘Hold on, I’ve not finished. You've 
talked frequently of action this evening. 
There’s no action in betting away what 
you’ve never sweated for. The money 
you've lost to me was left you by your 
father or some other relative who did the 
sweating. But two years of work as trader 


on Karo-Karo would mean something. I’ll 
bet the ten thousand I’ve won from you 
against two years of your time. If you 
win, the money’s yours. If you lose, you 


take the job at Karo-Karo and sail at day- 


light. Now that’s what might be called 
real action. Will you play?” 

Deacon could not speak. His throat 
lumped and he nodded his head as he 
reached for the cards. 

“‘One thing more,” Grief said. ‘“‘I can do 


even better. If you lose, t 
time are mine nat —— witnout wages. 
Nevertheless, I'll pay you wages. If your 
work is satisfactory, if you observe all in- 
structions and rules, I’il pay you five thou- 
sand pounds a year for two years. The 
money will be deposited with the company, 
to be paid to you with interest when the 
time expires. igs 


wo yet irs of your 


Is that all right? 

“Too much so,”’ Deacon answered. “‘ You 
are unfair to yourself. A trader only gets 
ten or fifteen pounds a month.” 

**Put it down to action then,” Grief said 
with an air of dismissal. ‘‘And before we 
begin I'll jot down several of the rules. 
These you will repeat aloud every morn- 
ing during the two years—if you lose. 
They are for the good of your soul. When 
you have repeated them aloud seven hun- 
dred and thirty Karo-Karo mornings I am 
confident they will be in your memory 
to stay. Lend me your pen, Mac. 
let’s see.”’ 

He wrote steadily and rapidly for some 
minutes, then proceeded to read the 
matter aloud: 


Now, 


s remember that one man is as 


1 exce pt when he thi 


“T must 
gz vod 48 ano 
he is better. 

“No matter how drunk I am I must not fail to 
be a gentleman. A gentleman i 
gentle. Note: It would be better n 

“When I play a man’s game wit! 

play | like @ mar 
“A good curse, rightls 
efficient thing 


ilwa; 


ther, save an 





Note: anaue cant a 
cause the wind to blow. 

‘There is no license for a man to be less thar 
a man. Ten thousand pounds cannot purchase 
such cense.” 





At the beginning of the reading Deacon's 
face had gone white with anger. Then had 
arisen, from neck to forehead, a slow and 
terrible flush that deepened to the end of 
the reading. 

‘There, that will be all,” 
he folded the paper and tossed it 


said, as 


to the 


Grief 


center of the tab le. “‘Are you still ready 
to p lay the game?” 

a de serve it,”” Deacon muttered bro- 
kenly. “I’ve been anass! Mr. Gee, before 
I know whether I win or lose I want to apol- 


ogize. Maybe it was the whisky, I don’t 
know, but I’m an ass, a cad, a bounder 
everything that’s rotten.” 

He held out his hand and the half-caste 
took it beamingly. 

“T say, Grief,” he blurted out, 
boy’s all right. Call the ole tl in ig off 
and let’s forget it in a final nighteay 


“the 
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Woman’s Fight With Dirt Has 
Always Been an Unequal One 


self 


the 





out 


most 


Many a woman wears her- 
before 
trying to keep her home 
spotless — simply 
up till now she has had 
imperfect of 


her time 


because 


tools to work with. 


At best, brooms or carpet sweepers remove not 


more than 20% of the dirt and dust. 
either remains where it is or simply changes 


80%, 


The balance, 


its location to some other part of the room. 


It is this fine dirt ground 


into carpets and rugs that causes them 


to wear out—that makes wall paper, hangings, furniture and pictures 


look dingy 


With “RICHMOND” Va 


cuum Cl 


and ruins beautiful belongings long 


‘aning, all this 1: 


{ 


Instead ot devoting a day out of every week 
or more out of every year, the work can be 


hours now and then — without bothe 


"RICHMOND Vacuum 
Cleaning may be installed m 
any building, large or small 
old or new, town or country 
Wherever installed— im aten 
room residence or a building 
which measures its floor 
space by the acre—it will 
pay for itself im from eighteen 
to thirty months. 


STATIONARY 
ELECTRIC - STEAM - GAS 


Collect the Dust - Dont 


“RICHMOND 


r, annoyance 


VACUUM 
CLEANING 
PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC ~ HAND 
Spread 


ui 
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before 


; changed, 
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then 
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time, 


and a week 
in a 


disturbance. 


yne few 


RICHMOND Vacuum 
Cleaning embodies the 
combined ingennity of 
all the best inventors 
of Vacuum Cleaning 
machioery, including 
the Kenney Basic Patent 
and eighty four others 


With a “RICHMOND” you clean everything right where it is, with tools 


specially adapted for the work There 
an easy one 
beating rugs; no more tearing-up 


house, 


moving the tool over the surf 


No more 


for the “RICHMOND” way is absolutely 


dustless and 


1S only one operation 
ices to be cleaned. 
clouds of dust through the 


and that 
No more 


anitary. 


With “RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning, house cleaning is forever ended 


That expense is instantly stopped for 


Day and A/ways, than it is e 
The expense of two or three 


whole cost of a ICH 


ven on the day 


"RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning embra 


type of apparatus It includes Hand 
Power Cleaners for $29.00; Portable 
Electric Cleaners for $73.0 5 and Station 
ary Plants which can be installed complete 
for $275.00 and upwar d- ‘all on ou 
**Easy Payment PI n’’: or a liberal dis 
count will be allowed for cash. 

Send for booklet entitled RICHMOND 
Vacuum Clear Save Money’’; Refe 
e e Book g¢g name f 1800 4 n t 

tallations a C ew 1 

0 **Special Agency Plan’’ enable 
€ tic your me to t me the F (MOND 
Vacuum Cleaning Representative of t ¢ 

ective commu r QO ‘Special (¢ r 
ence Course in Salesma p’’ together wit 
direct instructions from trained re entative 
re Wr for part ha I ‘ 
i ts wanted everywhere 
Cc 
THE MS CRuM- HOWELL Co. 
est Mater 
“Ricuaonz 
{ « Kenney 
Basic Pa tent "RICHMOND 
MODEL” Hiecat RICHMOND i 
k RICHMOND ‘ 
General Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
336 Terminal Bldg 403 Rash St 15C Concord St 
Branches or Agencies in other principal cities 
aha), SEVEN MANUFACTURING PLANTS: Zama) 
=\%\\ One at Nerwich, Conn.; two at Unica- /« - xa 

"c)) town, Pa; one at Racine, Wis one at y ~)] 

BY) Chicago, Tl.; one at Philadelphia, Pa XH €) 
one at Montreal, Canada 
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“Yes, indeed, we have 


SHIRTS 









—and they're far and away the best 
style, quality and workmanship we've 
ever had at the prices. ” 

That’s what the uptodate dealer will 
tell you, or words to that effect, 


when you ask for HALL- 
MARK SHIRTS. 


$1.00, $1.50 and up 


‘And, we also have 


LIDEWE|| 


—THE collars with the 
little back button shield 
that lets your tie slide, 
so you can tie it quickly 
and neatly, every time.”’ 


15c—2 for 25c 


All the good styles 


HALL, HARTWELL & COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 





s"e> 


4 


a 


To Dealers: 


Jobbers’ Salesmen are now out 

with the HALLMARK and 

SLIDEWELL lines. Don’t fail 

to see them—all the good going 
styles at their best. 
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and express it in words so pe other 
people will know why you are glad you 


[ Can You Catch the Spirit 
of a Book? fed 2” you ean, ou have & chance 


Ist Prize $200 
2nd Prize $100 
3rd Prize $50 


On the Branch 


By Pierre de Coulevain; Translation by Alys Hallard 
Price $1.25 net. 


No one has yet been able to put into words the peculiar charm of this book, the 
story of a woman deeply wronged, yet with a nature so strong and beautiful that 
she not only recovers her own happiness but restores hope and happiness to others. 


We offer the above cash prizes for the three best advertisements of ON THE BRANCH, received 
before Nov. 15th, 1911. The prizes will be awarded and the winners announced Dec. Ist, 1911. 
Advertisements must not exceed 250 words in length and must have sender's pome and address on the 


same sheet. We reserve the ngi:t to use any contributions as a whole or ome No manuscripts can be re- 
turned nor can we give further information about this contest. Address MSS. to Prize Contest, Dept. P 








Some time ago there appeared in 
France a book by a woman who signs 
herself Pierre de Coulevain. This 
book has gone through | 37 editions in 
French and has won Eseralls hundreds 
of thousands of friends, Published 
ast year in America it has already 
tens of thousands of readers here, 
with sales increasing every month, 
The name of this book is 














For sale by booksellers everywhere 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


31 West 23rd Street, New York 
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| as the last of the hand was played. 


| one thing I was correct on. 
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Deacon cried: 

“No; I won’t permit it. 
ter. If it’s Karo-Karo, it’s Karo-Karo. 
There’s nothing more to it.” 

“Right,” said Grief, as he began the 
shuffle. “If he’s the right stuff to go to 


} Karo-Karo, Karo-Karo won’t do him any 


harm.” 

The game was close and hard. Three 
times they divided the deck between them 
and “‘cards”’ was not scored. At the begin- 
ning of the fifth and last deal Deacon 
needed three points to go out and Grief 
needed four. “Cards” alone would put 
Deacon out, and he played for “ cards.’ 
He no longer muttered or cursed, and 
played his best game of the evening. Inci- 
de »ntally he gathered in the two black aces 
and the ace of hearts. 

“IT suppose you can name the four cards 
I hold,” he challenged, as the last of the 
deal was exhausted and he picked up his 
hand. 

Grief nodded. 

“Then name them.” 

“The knave of spades, the deuce of 
spades, the tray of hearts and the ace of 
diamonds,” Grief answered. 


Those behind Deacon and looking at his | 


hand made no sign. Yet the naming had 
been correct. 

“T fancy you play casino better than I,” 
Deacon acknowledged. 
three of yours, a knave, an ace and big 
casino.” 

“Wrong. There aren’t five aces in the 
deck. You've taken in three and you hold 
the fourth in your hand now.” 

“By Jove, you're right,” Deacon ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I did scoop in three. Anyway, 
I'll make ‘cards’ on you. 

“T’ll let you save little casino ———” 
Grief paused to calculate. ‘Yes, and the 
ace as well, and still I’ll make ‘cards’ and 
go out with big casino. Play.” 

“No ‘cards,’ and 1 win!” Deacon exulted 
“T go 
casino and the four aces. Big 
‘spades’ only bring you to 


out on little 
casino and 
twenty.” 
Grief shook his head. 
I’m afraid.” 
“No,” Deacon declared positively. ‘I 
counted every card I took in. That’s the 


‘Some mistake, 


and you’ve twenty-six.” 

“Count again,” Grief said. 

Carefully and slowly, with trembling 
fingers, Deacon counted the cards he 
had taken. There were twenty-five. He 
reached over to the corner of the table, took 
up the rules Grief had written, folded them 
and put them in his pocket. Then he 
emptied his glass and stood up. Captain 
Donovan looked at his watch, yawned and 
also arose. 

“Going aboard, 
asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 
shall I send the whaleboat for you?” 

“T’ll go with you now. 
my luggage from the Billy as we go by. 
was sailing on her for Babo in the morning.’ 

Deacon shook hands all around, after 
receiving a final pledge of good luck on 
Karo-Karo. 

“Does Tom Butler play cards?”’ he asked 
Grief. 

‘Solitaire,’ was the answer. 

“Then I'll teach him double solitaire.” 
Deacon turned toward the door where 
Captain Donovan waited, and added with 
a sigh—‘“‘ And I fancy he’ll skin me, too, if 
he plays like the rest of you island men.” 


Captain?” 


Al Barrel of Money 


OME of the older and richer men of 
Montana got their starts toward their 
present wealth by trading with the Indians. 
Also the Indians got their starts toward 
poverty through the same process; but 


| that was many years ago. 


One of these men came into a hotel in 
Helena not long ago, and an old-timer, in 
from his ranch, watched him for a minute 


and looked out of the window at his big | 


automobile. 

“Do you know how he got his start?” 
asked the old-timer. ‘‘ Well, I’ll tell you. 
He sold whisky to the Indians. 
to take a barrel of water, put in a gallon 
of alcohol to give it a flavor, some burned 


| sugar to give it a color, a few grains of 


strychnin to make it go some, two plugs of 
tobacco to make you sick and two bars 
of soap to give it a bead, and trade it to 
the Indians—one drink for a buffalo robe!” 


Grief showed signs of debating, but 


I’m not a quit- 


“T can name only | 


That's all I need.” | 


I’ve twenty-six | 


Deacon 
“What time | 


We'll pick up | 
I 


He used | 
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i PENNSYLVANIA 
KNIT COATS 


for Athletes, Golfers or anybody who 
wants a handy, comfortable slip-on 
garment. They are knit to fit and stay [4 
fit. As there is more wear and tear 
on the buttonholes than on any other 
part of a sweater coat, the unbreakable 
**Notair’’ buttonhole feature is abso- 
lutely essential and is a guarantee of 
shape permanence and long life to the 
coat. Many styles and colors at prices 
that will satisfy you with their fairness. 4 
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Glad to send you free, 


2, 


our style | 
Booklet S “Going Some!” |] 
on request. 
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} Look for this label 





ACanze, DS angiss 


It’s on the hanger 
of every genuine 
Pennsylvania 
Knit Coat. 


Sold by 
dealers generally 








The Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills 
1010-12-14 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





This 
Suspender 
fits any man 
| in the world 


The giant, the dwarf, the 
wide and the narrow, can 
all find comfort and per 
fect fit in the same pair of 
Patented Triple Take-up 
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Firfelt Slippers 


are more beautiful this year 
than ever. ‘hey have a style, 
durability and degree of com- / 
fort that make them the st of 
house shoes. This shows the } 
Oxford Mixed Firfelt, price 

$2.50. Ask your dealer for it. 
If he cannot supply you we will 
send it upon receipt of price. 
Send size oe street shoe and 
color wal Address Dept. I 





Worcester Sins Company 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
Worcester, Mass. 











YPEWRITERS wix:: 


Visible’ Typewriters, factory 1 and all other 
ie sold or rented anywhere it \ to’ wns 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Ship; 

ation. W rite for Cata °D 


Typewriter bs of examin 
ter Emporium, 92-94 Lake Bt., Chicago 
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We're busy, but not too an 
busy to make your clothes— a 
. As You Want Them 


<0) ae ee ee 


If you don't know our local dealer. write us for his name 











Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Buy Your Stove on the Plan J 
That 170,000 People 
Have Found Is RIGH 


prepain—30 Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 


CASH OR CREDIT 


170,000 and more intelligent buyers from cities and hamletsall over the country—more customers than 
any other stove company in the world—have sent for Kalamazoo stoves and ranges on trial—got them 
promptly freight preyaid—tried them in their own living rooms and kitche ns, and then kept them be- 
cause they were the best stoves they ’d ever known. Isn't that solid, convincing proof of the fairness and 
squareness and convenience of the ‘‘ Kalamazoo Direct to You” selling method and Kalamazoo quality ? 














Now, why shouldn't you—no matter where you live—no matter what kind of a stove you 
want—do the same? Just try. a Kalamazoo for 30 days. Let the stove itself ho ll you the story of 
Kalamazoo efficiency and economy of operation—of its superiority to every other stove. See the visible evidence of 
the perfect materials, painstaking manufacturing and rigorous inspections — every piece inspected many times over. 








You get the peerless Kalamazoo as easily as an ordinary stove at your dealers. Shipment made the same day — 
at the latest within 24 hours of receipt of order. You'll understand why we boost the Kalamazoo when you see 
it in operation in your own home. But we want to say right now, that if for any reason you don’t feel satisfied and 
more than satisfied, back comes the stove or range after 30 days’ trial—freight paid by us both ways. We don't 
charge you acent for the trial. We want delighted and enthusiastic customers or none. So we make this offer that gives 

you a stove-buying opportunity unequalled in 
ws solid advantages to you. 
I A 360 days’ trial in addition—don’'t forget that. 
And we offer you cash or credit terms, just as you 
prefer — the same terms and better than your 
dealer off rs. 

Best of all the price is the direct price —the 
wholesale price—the manufacturer's price—a price 
that can not be equalled by anyone. Read the 
reason why we can make such a price. 


ie gave $5 to $40 


Shipment guaranteed the same day order is received 


































“A KeralaAamazoo 
Direct to You” 


TRAOL-MARK SEGISTEREO 


And Gas Stoves Too 




























Your purchase of a Kalamazoo means from us. Nodealer can buy a Kalamazoo a penny cheaper than you can buy it— 
an actual cash saving of from $5.00 not one goes into the jobber’s hands. You must not think Kalamazoo stoves are 
to $40.00. Our customers’ letters expensive because they are the best. Asa matter of fact they sell as low as 
prove this. $6.50 and up—east of the Mississippi. Remember, you get a quality such as 
Your experience will, too. Get the you'll say yourself you never got in any other stove no matter how high the 
Kalamazoo stove book and com- price. Kalamazoo Stoves are made by old, experienced manufacturers who 
pare our prices with your dealer's saw the disadvantage and expense of the old fashioned selling method and 
prices. Get the very lowest quo- decided to deal direct with the customer. We know by experience just how 
tations you can find anywhere to make stoves to satisfy you. More than that, we guarantee a 
and you'll see that we offer you $100,000 Bank Bond back of the guarantee (see our catalogue), and any 
still lower prices. You only, as repairs needed —even if the break is no fault of the stove—it will be 
the user of the stove, can buy furnished at cost or below cost, and shipped same day order is received. 










Send the ae aay for the 
“Big Stove Book—Free 






































Choose your stove or range from hundreds, not from dozens. stove selling as a protection. You get our >. ams 
Our big stove book gives you a choice that your dealer could startling wholesale price quotations, all infor- 
never give you. In fact, it would be impossible to find displayed mation about the 30 day trial, 360 day ap- Kalamazoo 
one-fourth the styles and sizes that you'll find described and proval test cash and credit terms with the book. ry of Queen Range 
truthfully illustrated in this big reference book. No one All you have to do is to send the coupon with } for hard coal, 
could give you the stove facts this book contains — most your name and address. Paste it on the bY | soft coal, coke 
of these are inside facts. You'll want to read this book back of a postal or put it in an envelope. | or wood. 
tour ‘ over carefully before you buy a stove. You'll need Send a letter, if you’d rather. But get the 
Sor the "Bite Kalamaz . ’ 
Sy k— MAILE Dn ‘\ these valuable book at once—have it handy when you're 
FRE ge facts about ready to buy. Don’t think of buying any- 
Kalemasac Stove Ce., Mire. - ~—< ee stove mak- where until you have the Kalamazoo book. 
8 - c ing and Send the coupon or write us a postal right now. 


Kalamazoo, Mich 


° . 
nd e your big illustrated 100 XN 


ge Kalan © Stove and Range o 


Créatoxte No. 153, tree of charge — \ ae Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bonen Thermometer 
Saves Fuel 










Rural Route XN 














THE INDEPENDENCE 


THE SATURDAY 


OF DERMOT 


Continued from Page 1s) 


“As beautiful an’ as well as anny woman 
ever looked,’”’ Prince Mahan said. 

**An’ you still love her?” 

“Of coorse! Why not ”” 

They’d gone into the best room an’ 
Eileen out in the kitchen, peelin’ 
peraties for tomorrer’s breakfast. 

‘See here,”’ says Dermot. ‘I was go’n’ 
to give ye another test an’ if ye came out of 
that you might have the ger-rul—an’ I 
knew she was safe enough. But ’tis the 
wonder of wonders ye are here tonight after 
what I know ye saw last night; an’ I like 
your cur-rage, Now this is what I'll do: 
There’s plinty of land round here 
suitable for buildin’. You go home to the 
king, your father, an’ tell him that if he'll 
move the royal pallus here next door to 
me an’ be neighbors wid me you can have 
EFileen—in case she you after last 
night. 

Prince Mahan thought a minute, an’ thin 
ne rose to his feet wid all the airs of a prine e 
an’ says: ‘It’s plinty of ner-rve ye have!” 

‘Not anny more than befits me. I’m as 
good as the next wan if ye stand me along- 
side of the best of yer pick.” 

“T’ll not do it. It’s ridiculous!” 
Mahan. 

“Ye'llnot have - — 4 
wid the smile he had 

3etter than me life!” 
fer-rvently 

ec 1 have her if yer 
me ne¢ ighbor. She I’ 

Van, If yer father 
ways of a grandchild 1 
be doit 1’ it, not beyant. 

“You're amarvel!” suddenly says Prince 
Mahan; an’ wid a fri’ndiy bow he opened 
the door. ‘I’m off home tonight,” 

Thin he whips round to the 


finds Eileen cryin’ in 


Was 


ner 
open 


loves 


Says 








"says Dermot, 
> love Eileen?”’ 
Says 


Mahan 


ither becomes 
s far-rm for no 
for-rm the 
it’s here he'll 


aves th 
wants to 


rince 


says he. 
kitchen an’ 
to the peraties. 


“Why did ye run away from me last 
night, me dar-rlin’?’ 

She stopped an’ stared at him. Then, 
droppin’ the peraties on the floor, she 
runs to his ar-rms, cryin’: ‘‘I must have 
dr’amed it!”’ 

“Tf it was annything bad, ye did. An’ 
now I must l’ave ye, for I have your 


father’s consint an’ I 
prepare for the marriag 

“‘Father’s consinted?”’ 
closer to him. 

“Wid a thriflin’ proviso,’”’ says he, usin 
big wor-rds like a prince. Then he kissed 
the face of her and was off like a shot, an’ 

] 


must go home to 
cries sh 


e, snugglin’ 








through the window she seen him gallopin’ 
home in the moonlight, every inch a 
prince—an’ she glad of it—women bein’ 


inconsistent 





, as ye mi ght say 


“Did I hair voices, me child?” said Der- 
mot, comin’ into the kitchen. 
‘Ye hair-rd the voice of the best man 


in the wer-ruld!”’ said she. 


ae the re two of thim, thin?” says he 


sadly, takin’ her or 1 his knee. 
“*Oh, father, somehow it’s different! It’s 
not lovin’ you 1e less, but—ok! I 





can’t explain it.’ 

“That’s love,”’ says D« Soe wid a si zh. 
“T’ll be go’n’ to bed. I’ve had a long day 

All night long rides Prince Mahan, wid 
no need to ur-rge his lapaie, for he knew 
he was go’n’ home. 

The sun was just colorin’ the leaves in 
the tops of the trees whin Prince Mahan 
sees the tower-rs of his father’s castle. 

He found th’ ould man in the gar-rden. 
He’d risen air-rly because he « -ouldn’ t sleep 
for thinkin’ of the prince, an’ how, instid 
of a grandson to play wid an’ taich, he’d 
lost his only son. 

King Colum fell on the neck of Prince 
Mahan an’ hugged him, wid the tear-rs 
rollin’ down his cheeks an’ him not ashamed. 

‘Sure, it’s good for sore eye’ to see you, 
ny son,” says he, pattin’ Prince Mahan on 
the back an’ ackchilly smilin’—the fir-rst 
time in yairs. 

Nothin’ was said about wives until they 
were at the breakfast table. Thin King 
Colum says: “I’m wonderin’, Mahan, if 
ye saw anny wan on your travels.” 

“’Deed an’ I did, father. I visited at 
manny houses.” 

‘Yes; but I mane did ye find the right 








wan?” 

“Oh, is it that, sir? Sure, an’ I did. 
Yes, father; there’s an arrer in me hair-rt 
forfair. T he most beautiful, best-hair- rted, 


most aristocratical, finest ger-rul —— 


‘Ah!” sighed King Colum contintedly 
at the sound of “‘aristocratical.”’ 

‘The most aristocratical, finest ger-rul 
that ever milked a cow!” 

Vhat have ye?” cries King Colum, 
upsettin’ his bowl of milk an’ starin’ open- 
mouthed at Prince Mahan. 

‘**A far-rmer’s daughter, father; an’ she’s 
mine wid on’y wan condition.” 

**A far-rmer conditionin’ a prince!” 

“Sure, father; he’s the most indepindint 
man I ever met. He'd not hair of me at 
fir-rst because I was a prince, but at last, 
whin he’d seen more of me an’ I’d taken 
tests he gev me, he bein’ a bit of a 
magician, he says I can marry Eileen if 
you'll change your castle from here to the 
village in which he lives.” 

“Is it mad y’are, Mahan?” 
Colum, comin’ over an’ feelin’ the 
the young man. 
“Not at all. 


some 


said King 


brow of 


Everything has its price 


an’ the price you must pay to have me 
married, an’ later on to have the joy of 
bring gin’ up a grandson in the ways of crown- 


wearin , 18 for you to move south, so’s you'll 

be nair me, who’il belivin’ onthe far-rm:' I’ 
niver marry anny wan else—an’ I can niver 
arry herif youstay here. Takeit orl’a 








it, me dair father. Derr ot O *Beirne’ll niver 
ba “ down. : 

An’ Maha) 1 placed hi hand on the shoul- 
der > th’ ould king an’ pressed it. Thin he 
wint out to see if his hor-rse had been 


properly cared for after the night of travel. 


Well, the upshot of it all was that after 
several days King Colum told his son to go 
an’ fetch Eileen tor him to look at her. 


“Not that 1 have anny idee of movin’ 
me castle, but I want to see what sor-rt of 
taste ye have in faces.” 

Well, you may guess that Prince Mahan 
saddled his hor-rse wid a merry hair-rt. 

It’s glad Eileen was to see him, an’ she 
kissed him as innocent as a child kissin’ its 
her; but the kiss of her set him on fire, 

wore if he had to move the castle 
himself, stone by he’d bring his 
father to be a neighbor of De rmot. 

At fir-rst the far-rmer didn’t like the idee 
ol om een go’n’ off to visit the king; but 

hin Mahan swore on his sword that the 





mot 





an’ he 5 


stone, 








jour- rney there an’ back should be be tween 
rise an’ set of sun, an’ that Eileen should 
come back O’Beirne by name, he gev his 
consint. An’ saddlin’ his white mare 
which had blood in her, havin’ come f 
Eni iskillen way, he he nto the 
saddle an ii the 
mo or-rnin s wo rode off at a canter. 
, . Ol a king, as heli 


said Dermot to 
*t par-rt wid her, 


to build a new 





palace?” 

in the two rai ched Kin 
I i lappiest 
yther had ever sy int. Whin love is 
~w, Sure anny way at all l’ades to 


mor- rnin’ 





nay is long as two travel together. 
Kir g Colum was in wan of his 
kin’ t’rough a glass 
n approachin’, an’ 

they were a league away; an’, just 
> civil, but wid no other m’anin’ to it 


1id to himself, he got together a 


tower-r 
Prit 


he seen the cou 


to see was 





cavalcade of lar-rds an’ ladies an’ rode down 
to meet his son an’ Eileen. 
‘Here they come,” says the prince 


‘“‘me father an’ all his cour-rt. Don’t be 


frightened.’ 





*“‘An’ what is it I'd be Saeeenes of?” 

Eileen wid spirit. ‘All I see is men 

an’ women, an’ an ould 1 wid a be autife il 
white bear-rd at the head of thim.’ 


is me father, 
Kileen.”’ 


| 
the dair ould 


‘The wan wid the bear-rd 
an’ I want vou to love him, 
I love him alr ady 
man! But it’s a sad face he 

Whin king was akin’ dis- 
tance he stopped his hor-rse, an’ all the 
lar-rds and ladies stopped, an’ Prince Mahan 
dismounted; an’, l’adin’ the white mare be 
the bridle, he brought Eilee +" ip to his father. 

‘This is the choice of me hair-rt, father,”’ 
Ss he, bowin’ his head. 

King Colum looked at the ger-rul for full 
t’ree minutes widout sayin’ a wor-rd—an’ 
the lar-rds an’ ladies all ready totur-rn 
in disgust or welcome Eileen, accordin’ as 
the king done. 

He looked at her till he’d know her at 
the resurrection; thin he motioned her 


**Sure, 
has.” 
widir 











away 
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The first motor truck to « 
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New York July 8; reached San Francisco 
+ . ° ] , ] ] 1 
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COATS 


Are useful nine-tenths of 
Made in all types of rainproof fabrics 
Special designs for every outdoor sport; 


| 
the time 


foreign models and distinctive style 8. 


> : 
Practical weathe rprool! coats cannot 
be made without costly factory equip- 
ment [hey must, 


chased ready to wear 


Sold everywhere by merchants of re a 
tation. All bear the Kenyon label 





therefore, 





be 2 


CHICA 
Jackson & Fifth 


Avenue ° 


C. Kenyon Company 


NEW YORK { le | 
Fifth Avenae Building Whelesa : Cor 
At B'way & 23rd S&t | Salesrooms } 
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IN 3O DAYS 


Boyd Syliabic System- written with only nine charac ters 
“positions’’-~ 90 ‘‘ruled line’? — no “shading” — ne ae 
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THE HONE DOES IT || 


The D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones all | 
makes of safety blades on a stone hone, finishes 
the barber. Atall dealers. 
Price, $3.00 
Complete, prepaid 
nd for catalog 
HAYDEN & CO, 
*CKTON, MAS 
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BIG MONEY FOR YOU 





! ut metallic letters for office wi 
glass ny eos ro one car ! } asant +~ iness. 
Big demand. Write to ino ts wt tree sainple a at 14 ulars. | 


METALLIC BIGN LETTER CO., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago | 
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Highest Prices 
Paid For 
Bare plots. 
and Western. 
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No dialogue. Comedy, 


for circular of instructions, 


Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2001 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Moving Picture Plays | 
Drama 
Prompt payment guaranteed 
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Free 
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s the finest all ’round lubric: int on the market. 
say ** Mone y back if you’re not satisfied.” 
get the desé oil -— the most oil for your money —double 
It’s made 
assurance of quality. 
today for a free trial bottle and learn what a 
truly satisfactory oil HOME OIL is. 
Buffalo Specialty Cor:pany, 210 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y, 


and outside the house. 


HERE’S THE NEW OIL 


At last—an oil that’s absolutely pure, clean, smooth, non- 
explosive and that’s safe and satislactory every way for every 
oiling purpose inside 
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an’, l’anin’ from his saddle, he 
kissed the white forehead of her, while the 
courtiers set up a shout. 

““Ye have chosen well, me son,’ ’ says he. 

“Now I know why Mahan is such a fine 
man!” says she, smilin’ at th’ ould king in 
a way that captured the hair-rt of him. 

“T hope ye’ll settle nair us, Your 
Majesty,” says she whin they was comin’ 
away. 


“Tt looks as if I’d have to for me own | 


p’ace of mind,” says the king. 

“Me father’ll be glad to help ye anny 
way at all.” 

“Sure, your father’s a duck of a man,” 


| says Eileen whinthey wasridin’ home. ‘‘ Not 


| have p'easant avenin’s together. 


| ously. 


| turrible blarin’. 


a bit like a king. Much more like a gin- 
tleman. I wonder will hecome down soon?” 

‘“‘There’s not manny sleeps between him 
an’ comin’,” says Mahan. “It’s a new 
idee he has; an’ whin me father has an idee 
he niver rists till he has it all complated 
as he thought it out.” 

It’s glad Dermot was to see the two. 

“Oh, father, you'll like King Colum. 
Sure, if he lair-rns to milk, the two of ye’ll 
He’s a 
soft-hair-rted ould dair, an’ Mahan’s th’ 
apple of his eye.” 

“It’s glad I am to hairit. An’ whin is he 
comin’ to look over the land?” 

‘Tt’ll not be long,’”” Mahan says. 

A matter of two or t’ree days later King 
Colum came down. He’d his royal guar-rd 
an’ a couple of these arch-itects, an’ the 
sound of the trumpeters of him told 
Mahan of his approach in time for him to 
tell Dermot. 

“Do you tell him whin to stop,’ 
Dermot, squarin’ his shoulders, “for I'll 


says | 


not go out to ask anny wan in; an’ Eily | 


an’ me’ll be pre parin’ a little lunch. How 
manny is there? 
‘ About t’ir- rty.’ 

“Is it that manny? Sure, I’d been 
thinkin’ of milk; but I’ve not enough for 
such an ar-rmy as that. It’s whisky it’ll 
have to be; but such whisky as kings don't 
often get. Sure, the house is too small. 
I’ll have to resaive thim in the bar-rnyard. 
Is it to the inn they’re go’n’?” 

“Yes, I’ve made all arrangemints,’ said 
Mahan; an’ thin he says: “Sure, ye’ll not 
mind E ile en standin’ be me side to wele ome 
him an’ him so soon to be her father?’ 

“Her father- -in-law,”” said Dermot jeal- 
“I’m the on’y father she'll ever 
have. Yes; let the child stand there. 
’T will brighten the road.” 

Up comes the cavalcade, raisin’ a great 
dust; an’ whin the trumpeters see the 
prince an’ Eileen in the road they set up a 
Prince Mahan raised his 
hand for thim to stop. 

“Sure, there’s not room in the house, 
father; but Dermot O’Beirne would like ye 
all to come into the bar-rnyard to havea bit 
of the stuff. He’s inside.” 

In at the bar-rnyard gate goes the king 
an’ his nobles an’ his trumpeters; an’ there 
stands Dermot, wid a smile on his face an’ 
him sittin’ on a keg of whisky, from which 
he did not get up whin the king appear-red 
before him. 

“The top of the mor-rnin’ to ye! Ye’vea 
fine son. i 


’ 


Eileen had gone to stand by the king 
and the hand of him was on her golden hair. 
If she’d not been there he’d have tur-rned 
round wid dignity an’ rode back; but he 
seen in a minute that Dermot meant no 
har-rm. An’ he noticed, too, that the keg 
was of a good size; so he says: 

“Sure, we'll all like to stand a bit after 
ridin’.”” An’ wid that they all dismounted. 

Whilst Dermot was broachin’ the keg he 
says: “‘King, ’tis a fine country hairabout; 
an’ I’m glad you're go’n’ to build. The 
more neighbors | the better—so long as 
they’re fri’ndly.” 

“Yes,” saysthe king. “Me doctors have 
told me that the farther south I live i in the 
winter the better for me t’roat.” 

An’ whin their glasses were all filled to 
the brim Dermot stands up, very sober- 
lookin’, an’ says: 

“‘Here’s to Eileen, who draws princes to 
her an’ kings come tumblin’ after!” 

An’ whin the king raised his glass to his 
lips he looked at Eileen an’ smiled, as if 
smiles come aisy to him. 

An’ a yair later he smiled still again whin 


Prince Mahan crossed the road from his | 


father-in-law’s an’ entered the palace doors, 
which stood directly opposite to Dermot’s 
house, an’ says he to his father who is 
pacin’ the floor unaisily: 
‘It’s a boy, father! 
top of the mor-rnin’ to ye! 


An’ 


” 


Eily sends the 


Will ye sit where ye are or try | 
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Such insults, coming 


| Humphrey turned to the young lady, 


THE SATURDAY 


from a man in the 
inventor’s position to a man in Mr. Soule’s 
position, were almost more than flesh and 
blood could stand. The old gentleman’s 
eyes snapped and he gripped his beard 
tightly with both tremulous hands— partly 
in order to overcome an almost irresistible 
impulse to reach for his wallet. 

lam,am1? Iam,amI? Well, what 
are you? What are you?” he exclaimed 
in menacing accents. 

“You've got to give me twenty-five 
hundred more,”’ Addison repeated doggedly. 
“You'll be beating me out of ten thousand 
dollars then. You’re a vampire!” He 
looked down at the check and added: 
‘You don’t need to pay money if you 
don’t want to. I'll take a note—a note 
for twenty-five hundred, payable any time 


you ple ase. You're skinning me alive 
toile y 
“All right! All right!” Mr. Soule 


gasped malevolently. ‘‘Understand what 
you're saying now! You hear that, 
Reimer? A note for twenty-five hundred 
dollars, payable any time I like. That’s 
what you mean, is it?” 

“That’s just what I mean,’ 
replied sullenly. 

“‘Go ahead, then! Goahead! Signup!” 
the old gentleman cried in a voice unsteady 
from rage, nodding his head energetically 
at the papers and tugging at his beard. His 
‘fingers itched to get at his wallet. 

Seating himself at the table, Addison 
dipped his pen in the ink and addressed 
himself to the documents. Lawyer Reimer, 
who had discreetly withdrawn to the win- 
dow during the altercation, now stepped 
up, glanced over the signer’s shoulder and 
observed soothingly: 

**We ought to have an outside witness to 
your signatures. I'll ask the young lady 
in the dentist’s office to step in.” 

Whenthe young lady stepped in, followed 
by Mr. Reimer, she saw Mr. Humphrey 
standing beside the table and glowering 
down at Mr. Soule, who was seated at the 
other side glowering back. 

“All right,” said Mr. Humphrey; 
“‘there’s the deed to my house. Take it!” 
He then shoved one of the papers on the 
table toward Mr. Soule. His tone and 
manner were uncivil. 

Mr. Soule picked up the deed, glanced 
at it—having examined it in detail some 
time before —folded it deliberately and put 
it in his pocket. He then drew forth a 
capacious wallet, which was shiny from 
much use, and took from it a note which 
he handed to Mr. Humphrey, saying: ‘All 
right; and there’s your note.” 

Mr. Humphrey looked at the note and 
seemed utterly amazed. Turning to Mr. 
Reimer, he ejaculated, ‘‘He pays me with 
this!” and handed the note to the lawyer. 

Mr. Reimer examined the note, front 
and back, looked over at Mr. Soule and 
said with astonishment: “You pay him 
with this?” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Soule, with a decisive 
nod of his head and a tug at his beard. 
“Sure I do!” 

Taking the note from the lawyer, _ 
ike 
one in a daze, repeated, ‘‘He pays me with 
this!’’ and handed her the note. 

The young lady, who was smiling amiably 
but much embarrassed, took the note; 
and, not knowing what else to do with it, 
she looked at the face and the back of it 
as she had seen Mr. Reimer do and handed 
it back to Mr. Humphrey. 

“Well, well! Well, well!” said Mr. 
Humphrey, staring blankly down at the 
note and apparently addressing it. “‘ Well, 
well! Well, well! That wiil be all, thank 
you; we're very much obliged.” The 
latter words were addressed to the young 
lady and he opened the door for her. 

Not knowing what else to do, the em- 
barrassed young lady went out—and Mr. 
Humphrey followed her, closing the door 
behind him. 

The inventor’s conduct had been quite 
different from anything Mr. Soule had 
imagined —especially his abruptly leaving 
the office. The old gentleman explained 
it to himself on the plausible ground that 
Addison’s feeble wits had given way alto- 
gether; yet he felt vaguely uneasy. He 
didn’t see why Lawyer Reimer should look 
so very grave and stand plucking thought- 
fully at his short, grizzled chin whiskers. 

“Guess that note sort of knocked the 
wind out of him. Guess he wasn't looking 


Addison 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


for that,” Mr. Soule observed with an 
appearance of complacency which he didn’t 
exactly feel. 


“That note, Anson,” replied Mr. 
Reimer very gravely—‘“‘that note—of 
course, I must be mistaken; but they 


didn’t really look to me like Ben Stubbs’ 
and Jim Pentwell’s signatures.” 

“They ain’t, either! Neither of ’em ever 
saw that note! It’s a rank forgery!”’ Mr. 
Soule declared with satisfaction. 

““My goodness! You don’t mean that, 
Anson!” said the lawyer in a tone of alarm. 

“But I didn’t forge it! He forged it 
himself!” Mr. Soule exclaimed trium- 
phantly. 

The lawyer only repeated, however, in 
an alarmed tone, “My goodness!” and 
went over and looked solemnly out of the 
window. 

“He forged it himself, I tell you; and 
I can prove it!” the old gentleman re- 
peated in some vexation over Mr. Reimer’s 
obtuseness, 

“Of course,” the lawyer replied very 
gravely, looking out of the window, “‘that 
would have nothing whatever to do with it. 
A great many people think it’s a crime 
to write somebody else’s name to a note 
or a check; but that’s a mistake. I might 
sign your name to a stack of notes a mile 
high and, so long as I didn’t try to pass the 
notes for money or a valuable consideration, 
it wouldn’t be any crime at all. The crime 
consists in passing a forged note. You've 
certainly passed this forged note on Addi- 
son Humphrey for the value of twenty-five 
hundred dollars—before witnesses too! It 
looks to me, Anson, as though you'd got 
yourself in a terrible bad box!” 

“But I tell you he forged it himself!’ 
Mr. Soule insisted, his voice rising ex- 
citedly; and with some incoherence, owing 
to an agitated state of mind, he related 
the story of the note. 

Mr. Reimer, however, seemed to find 
little ground for comfort in the recital. 
**H’m!—the Allied Lumber Company of 
Detroit, you say?” he inquired. ‘Let’s 
look that up now. I'll call up the lumber 
yard.” For two or three minutes he was 
busy at the telephone and when he hung 
up the receiver he looked graver than 
ever. 

“Tom Sterling tells me he’s looked all 
through the lumber dealers’ directory and 
there ain’t any such company,” he said. 
“Of course, if there ain’t any such com- 
pany there couldn’t be a treasurer and an 
attorney. I’m really surprised at you, 
Anson,” he added sadly —‘‘an experienced 
business man like you. Two men you’ve 
never seen before in your life come into 
your office and tell you a story and you 
swallow it whole. Where could you find 
"em? How could you prove anything? 
And even if you could prove all you've told 
me I don’t see as it would help you a bit 
before a jury. You see, it wouldn’t make 
a particle of difference how many other 
people had passed forged notes. The ques- 
tion would be whether you passed a forged 
note on Humphrey for twenty-five hundred 
dollars; and I don’t see for the life of me 
how you could get away from that. I don’t 
see for the life of me how any jury could do 
anything but convict. Let me read you the 
law.” 

Mr. Reimer was a portly man; but, in 
going over to the shelf of yellow books, he 
stepped as lightly as though the occasion 
were a funeral. Selecting a volume, he 
adjusted his glasses and read aloud the 


” 


section of the criminal law concerning | 


forgeries—in a slow and solemn manner, 
making a slight pause now and then to look 
impressively down at Mr. Soule over the 
top of his glasses. 

“The penalty, you see, is two to seven 
years in the penitentiary. 
the life of me show you could possibly get 
away from it! 


I don’t see for | 


Mr. Soule’s face by that time had turned | 


an unhealthy tallow color and his high 
forehead was slightly bedewed with cold 
perspiration. He was holding his beard 
with a deathlike grip in both hands, as a 
drowning man clings to a straw. 

“*T’ll take up the note,”’ he said in a weak, 
faltering voice —‘“‘I’ll give him cash for it.” 

“‘Of course,”’ the lawyer replied soberly, 
“if he should consent to surrender the 
note that would be the end of it. But if 
he should insist on prosecuting you” —he 
sighed and concluded in a low voice—‘“‘I 
can’t see’s you'd stand the ghost of a show.” 
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slices. 


Because it’s just good ham, salted 
and sugared and hickory smoked; 
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taste in; ground fine, and mixed 
with the famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of mustard and 42 spices. 

It's ‘*home-made”’ in a clean, 
white, sunlit, Yankee kitchen. 

Taste it for breakfast tomorrow, 
in your omelet. Bakea delicious dev- 
iled ham scallop for luncheon. Make 
a **Red Devil Salad’’ or some dev- 
iled eggs for dinner. And for picnic 
sandwiches — you just try it! 

All these recipes and many others 
free, in ‘* Taste the Taste and Some 
Cookery News,”’ a book we'll send 
you in exchange for your grocer's 
name. Or, for his name and 15c 
we'll send a can to try. 

Economical. Small can makes 12 
large or 24 small sandwiches. 

Have some Underwood Deviled 
Ham at your next meal, Order it 
from your grocer today. 

William Underwood Co., §2 Ful- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The old gentleman seemed about to 


faint. “Josh—go find him! See if you 
can’t bring him back!” he pleaded feebly. 
“I’m hoping he'll come back,” the 


lawyer replied sadly; “but I see he didn’t 
finish up signing these papers. Maybe he 
don’t intend to sign ’em!”’ He went over 
by the window with the lawbook 
in his hand and reéxamined 
concerning forgeries with great earnest ne 
He was thus engaged I Add 
stepped in. 

“Well,” said the 
“T’ve turned the note 
attorney. It’s a clear case 

The old gentleman again 
to faint. 


ope n 


the section 


when 


inventor 
over to the 
99 


" " 
yioomil' 


aistrict 





*Addison,” he said in a weak and tre 
lous voice, “I’m an old man My health 
uin’t good. I got a weak heart l ud 
+9 


live a month in the penitentiar 

A contemptuous pity did, indeed, touc! 
the inventor’s he looked dow 
upon the aged and at 1 
table. He paused a moment, then addressed 
Mr. Reimer gloomil) 

*He’s a miserable 


heart 


1 abject 


old hog! He insulted 
He puts children in a de : 
piece of property he owns 
nis an eyesore. He bullies everybo« 
’t fit to live ina 
He ought to be in jail! 
I’m an old man, Addison; I ain’t well 
Mr. Soule repeated wretchedly, 
“If 1 was to let you off nov 
try to brace up and be decent and act ike 
white man?” Addison demanded severe 
Mr. Soule nodded ar 
“Yes; I would 
“Will you clean that Benson house from 
to bottom and have it thoroughly di 
infected, and paint it up and put it in good 





aecent commun 


d moaned 


top 











repair? Will you take that shed and those 
pigs away and sow those vacant lots to 
grass? Will you fix up the fence and the 


grounds, SO they 


grandstand at the bai 





be a credit to the town instead of a di 
grace? Will you paint your elevator and 
warehouse, and clean up the gr ind 
keep ’em clean?” 


} 
To all of 
eagerly assented. 
Addison reflected 
with some reluctance: 
“Well, I'll let you off then. But, look 
here; I propose to oversee the job. I'll 


have the cleaning and painting done to suit 


these proposals Mr Soul 


moment and said 





} and you'll foot the 
Again Mr. Soule assented. 
When Addison re pe ated the ipstance 

of this treaty to his wife she was as enthu- 


siastic in her praise as any reasonable 
husband could ask. She said he had done 


more for the village than any other mar 
and, according to his means, was a greater 
philanthropist than Mr. Carnegie. 

Later on, when it came to carrying out 
the details of the treaty, this hig 
rather troubled him. He couldn't help 
seeing that the Soule elevator and \ 
Lne 
grounds were the most conspicuou 
in town. He had them painted a dark, 
pleasant green; but at the last moment he 
directed the painters to add some white by 
way of relief. The white said: 

“‘Use Humphrey Wooden Ovens! 5 
Cool Quicker 





house and the grandstand at baseball 


object 


Keep the Kitchen 
Save Fuel!” 

This rather shocked Mrs. Humphrey at 

ly what our 


first, but he assured her it was only 
most eminent philanthropists alway) 





Bake 








| s do. 


This is the fourth of a series of 
The fifth will 


Editor's Note- 
stories by Will Payne. appear 
y 7 PE 


an early number 


Al Borm Yalker 


TINHEY were 


talking of silver-tongued 

orators from the sunny South, and it 
was stated that former Senator J. C. & 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, was the king of 
them all 

“Did he learn to make speeches or was 
it natural?” asked one of the party. 

“He was born that way,” 
friend. ‘‘ Down in Kentucky they say 
on the day that little Joe was born the doc 
tor who it was expected would officiate a 
the ushering into the world of the coming 
statesman Was not present, 
ingly the youngster was first greeted by an 
old negro mammy long in service in the 
family. 

“Presently the doctor 
mammy met him at the door. ‘Law-zee, 
doctah,’ she exclaimed, ‘dah ain’ 
you a-comin’ heah now. Dis yere chile 
done bin a-talkin’ foh a’ nouh!’”’ 


isserted 
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Leopold, Solomon & Eisendrath, Makers, Chicago 














Your correspond- 
ence will be filed 
more quickly and 
found instantly 
witha 


MULTOPLEX FILING CABINET 


Here is a more rapid, accurate, and economical filing cabinet. Our patented 
metal partitions inside the drawers keep correspondence always upright. 
Even though the cabinet is crowded to the limit your filing clerks can fie, 
find and remove correspondence with much greater facility. Partitions are 



















movable, always adjustable to your needs. 





Multoplex drawers do away with ygwgToO., down cost of inside equipment. 
crumpled, torn corre ae “iV PLEX” Che “Multoplex” comes nearest 
ence, Phey promote accuracy, amane to the ideal, fool-proof cabinet. 
Do away th guide ecard expense. Per- Learn ull about it from our booklet ‘*Fault- 
mit use of light weight folders, cutting less Filin 
Write for ie Sut Today 
how the Reeneaas go> Cabinet will save you how it gives everythi at other cabinets ¢ and ou 

cy —in the of your filing clerk new fentures beside " ells of our great check 

in gained a&ccura 1 equipment file system. 


Write for our book today mentioning name of your firm and your capacity. 


CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1330 E. Second St., Canton, O. 
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Nor ewcstera Scheel Taxidermy 2 7356 Bates St. “Omaha,Neb. 
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Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 2356, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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The Astomebit Collene of Washington, loc. 
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EVENING POST 


THE MUSICAL 
OUTLAW 


Conctuded from Page 19) 


fashion, yet it was plain that suspense held 


both. Henderson turned his back on the 
pretext of adjusting the machine and 
glanced quickly at his watch. 
“*Let’s have the old reliable 
cried, and put on the sextette. 
Walker was soon lost to surroundings as 
before. He carried his chair over beside the 
instrument that he might not miss a note. 
The rancher remained near the table on 
which were piled the records and was fuss- 
ing among some papers in a drawer. Evi- 
dently he was hunting for something, 
because his hands came suddenly to rest 
and then he thrust one quickly into his 
pocket. Going to the window, he stood 
there waiting. 
‘Hark to that 
loud voice. 
“*T’ve got to go,”” Walker said, rising. 
“No,no! Sitdown. It’salmost through.” 
The rancher seized him with friendly 
hands and forced him back into the chair. 
Walker did not resist. Through the open 
window they could plainly hear a horse 
padding along the road. The man on him 
was chanting a sort of nursery rhyme: 


again,” he 


baritone!”’ he said in a 


By-by, Baby Bunting; 
Daddy's gone ahunting 

To catch a littul rabbitskin 

To wrap our Baby Bunting in. 


“‘He done learned that from her,” said 
Luke hoarsely. ‘She learned him that.” 

“*Who learned him that?” 

‘*That—oh, nothing. It ain’t nothing.” 

‘This here Hathaway,” he continued 
“you say he ain’t a bad sort of feller?”’ 


“No. He’s all right. He’s a friend of 
mine. That was Bill that just went by.’ 
“He seemed mighty cheerful.’ A puff 

or two on the cigarette and then: ‘“ Well, 


let’s forget him.” 

Walker rested at the ranch for the night. 
He would not turn his horse into the pas- 
ture, but, after unsaddling, put him inside 
the yard, explaining that he was too hard 
to catch for him to take any chances. 

They breakfasted at dawn; and, just as his 
guest was mounting, Henderson approached 
with a letter. It was wrapped in a large, 
open envelope, which bore no address. 

‘Do you mind posting this for me, Mr. 
Walker?” he asked. ‘You'll be in town 
sooner than I will, I expect. I put that 
envelope on the outside so the letter 
wouldn’t crush up in your pocket.” 

““You’re whistlin’. You’ve treated me 
mighty white, Mr. Henderson. Well, adios!” 

The rancher watched him long after he | 
had left the gate. Then he went inside to 
make the beds. Under his visitor’s pillow 
was a scrap of soiled brown paper. On it, 
in ascrawling, boyish hand, were t he words: 
“For Mrs. Bill Hathaway.” One corner 
of the paper was turned down. Under- 
neath the flap he found a ring—a eats | 
stone in a cheap setting. aaeieean | 
chuckled and put the souvenir in a drawer. 

Meantime Walker was making his way 
through the home pasture. He showed no 
haste. When he arrived at the fence near 
which he had dismounted the previous day 
he noticed that the wire was down and that 
several horses had wandered through. He 
drove them back and patched the break. 
That done, he opened the gate and was 
remounting when the placard caught his 
eye: ‘$100 Reward!” 

Walker wetted the stub of a pencil on 
his tongue and scratched out from the 
sheriff’s proclamation ‘‘about five feet six 
sandy complexion, and 
with a mole on his chin.”’ Beneath it he 
scribbled: ‘Six feet high, dark complected 
-_ shaved clean. He has gone to Mexico.”’ 

A slow grin lighted his somber features 
as he set forward again. The letter Hender- 
son had given him to mail crinkled in his 
shirt pocket. He pulled it out and removed 
the larger envelope. There, staring him in 


the face, was his own name—“ Mr. Pierp 
Mayfield.” 
“Dear Mayfield,”’ the note ran, “‘the 


sheriff called for you when you were with 


me last night. I sent him toward Tom 
Ketchum’s Hill. 
“Inclosed is two dollars. Get your- | 


self a new shirt. The one you’ve got on 
has P. M. worked into the neckband. 
“Regards, J. WRIGHT HATHAWAY. 
“P.S. Bill is my brother. 
“P.S.S. I had a gun in that drawer! 


” 





September 30,1911 
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= Steel, tempering, grinding—they do it. 
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Cardinal Gibbons says: 
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Manual of 
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Measured by Ordinary Motor-Car Values, the New Everitt is 
“Impossible” — But —Here is the Car—and 


Here Are The Proofs 





The recent announcements of the 1912 Everitt have see how we cou/d do it: t ' t belie 
literally amazed the country. Everyone who has seen the new But the proofs are open to a 
cars, and investigated their manufacture, knows that every — the affidavits of th reat \ 
statement made is true. Competitors have doubted and if you will crit Inspect met 
denied; it has been claimed impossible to furnish what we up the records of t 
offer, at such a price. It has been repeatedly said, that the Self-Starter t 
if such a car as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel, Self-Starting if you will tryt 
Six can really be sold for $1,850, no man in his right can ce u will 1 ut 
senses would think of buying any other, if he could get will yourself become one of the stu est | 
an Everitt. Other manufacturers have said they did not for you will realize | | 





The 1912 Everitt Chrom 
Self-Starting “‘Four-36” 


Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 - er ” 
The New Everitt Models —The “Six,” The “Four” and The “Thirty”—Are 


Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 














Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction And from the Cr ( 
The 1912 Everitt Four and Six Cylinder Cars are 
ult throug it f n the fin Chrome- Nich Steel ) 
( ‘“ wr 
obtainable. By this we mean that every important ven The Advantages of a “Manufactured” Car 
I nufactured t | _—— — == quae 
l reakabl 
To those who k i 
ment is needed to ( 
Nickel \ Chr e-) i i tI 
as strong as tl ! KNOW 
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mate i ( \ 
llar i 
Now, ther I 
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rect Manufactured by Unfailing Automatic Machinery 
+} — 
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[ raw te i THE EVERITT 36 x 4i 
At the hea | Bd tpn trv i 
Spencer an re 4 br r f-stor 
bea api as I { sia. ames : $1 
1d special l 
HE EVERITT “FOUR 4x4 
It med? ml } wheels anc i tir der } 
t} Eve i yn e 1 rad r r rter 
concerns Phe following are their af ivit finest i ( t ir f erineloalihe a lometer '$ 
THE EVERITT rHIRTY 44x 
atte part it f ‘ in. wheels and tires; quick p fr 
METZGER M I AR ¢ evi ¢ honey-comb radiator ‘ 7 
| - . “ tion, with chrome-nicke tial part 
Gentlemen . , mohair top and wir 








Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit 




















The Sohmer Cecitian Piano 


The Cecilian 
That Any One Can Play 


in your soul you need not be restrained by having 





If you have must 
untrained fingers 


may mould the musical masterpieces into something intimately your 
Owl 
The mission of the ¢ lian Player Piano i 

1) To give to th ‘ who have not pent the requisite 1 nbet of ear il 
finger exercises, the same culture, the same inti with music, and the sam 
opportunity fer individuality and interpretati is is given to the trained pianist 
It makes the lover of music independent of the whims of his musical friends and 

1 if elf to ri wi «1, 

) And to gi to trained ini i perfect instrument marked by its 
purity of tone and responsiveness to delicate shades of touch—through which 
they may find expression of their geniu 

If it is to fulfill this splendid mission, it must give to the operator as intimate 

ol of the piano action as is given to the pianist. In the shading from the 
fast to the slow passage and from the pianissimo passage to the fortissimo, and 
in giving emphasis to any note as desired, there should be perfect control of the 
expression. In order that there be nothing in the music to suggest the machine, 
there should be a non-mechanical touch. And all the while there should be 

ymething which reflects the individuality of the operator. 
We must not entirely lose sight of the fact, however, that the instrument 
is a mechanism which we are to operate by our own strength, and must make 


ure of ease of operation. 


It is of the utmost importance, that in one and all of these 


hould be durability. 
The Cecilian Pianos lack in not one of these particular 


of them all, we direct to you the following essential point 


The Control of Expression 





( ecilian Piano that 


In the iny one can play—the 
expres 1 devices are simple and positive The tempo 
regulator is so sensitive that it instantly responds to your 
slightest wish, and with the THEMATIC BUTTONS 
soften the bass or treble at will, and accent the 
nds out prominently while 
bdued This is the original and 
; ond this the expre 
there 


pond to a musical imy 





you can 
theme or melody so that it sta 
the ace 
only pertect - 
is directly controlled by the pedalin, 
of the body to re 


iniment is 


" . 
melody d 





ion 
being no part 
ilse O CUICKIS 


| 
ana 


truly ast 


Phe 


' 
can play—is 


Piano—that 


1 friction and unnece 


mechanism of the Cecilian any on 


oO direct ary leak 


have been so obviated, that the lightest effort will bring 
out a forte note and leave preceding and following not 
it pianissimo. And if it is de { to emphasize a treble 
or bass note, this may be done ile other registers rer i 





it pianissimo 
to make 


pet 


musi 


By having within his easy control the ability 
instrument do precisely what he wishes of it, the 


the power to read himself into hi 


the 


former possess 


A Satisfying Touch 





Touch is 
to imiiate. 
and 


more 


a fleeting thing, hard to analyze, harder still 
We speak of the touch of this or that artist 
mean in part, his dexterity, his delicacy, but it 1 
than that Phe tone he from the piano i 
different from that which we have heard the instr 


brings 


ument 


ive to any one else. It almost seems that the instrument 
is alive and has entered into a compact with the artist 
to give its greatest beauties to the world, only through 
him. Have you never noticed an old piano wake to unusual 
beauty under the fingers of some greatly gifted person, 
and have you never heard the remark, “Could one hav 
believed that the piano had such a tone?” 

May we say that a beautiful “touch” gives the power to 
awaken in the piano its most perfect, most beautiful tone 

We have given our best thought to the perfection of 


as delicate, 


hrould 


lying a 


have “touch, 
that of the great virtuoso 


an in trumern which 


as beautiful, and a it 
Not only in the more tangible points of expression but 
also in the most fleeting, the Cecilian Piano fit 


the ideals of the performer 


On the Cecilian your own ideas ; your own ideals ; 


ind in the hope that 
it may lead you to investigate and become acquainted with this greatest player 


features, there 


The Individuality of the Operator 





There is something about the playing of ever good 
musician, which is characteristic. The interpretation of 
Hofmann is different from that of Paderewski or Gabrilo 
his character is different. Each reads 
himself into his music. 


witsch just as 
usually a 
imitated 


thing; it is 
innot be 
inmost being. 


This individuality is a subtle 
thing, a thing 


because it takes its source from the 


The 


touch so elasti 


most delicate which « 


mechanism of the Cecilian Piano is so direct; the 
and tment so deli ate, that 


the adju 


the instrument becomes a part of yourself, and in your 
laying of every piece there is a subtle something which 
tells those who hear, that it is you, and not someone els« 


10 play S. 

In Control of Expression; in the more transitory Touch; 
and even to giving the final artistic touch of Individuality 
of the Operator, the Cecilian Piano—that any one can 
pla is almost human. 


Perfect Ease of Operation 





The elements which bring about Ease of Operation 
ire largely as made for the other characteristi: 
of the Cecilian Piano, as: extreme care in workmanship, 
in the finishing of parts; nicety of adjustment, made 
possible in the metal of the action of the Cecilian Piano 
to a degree of delicacy which is entirely impossible in 
wood; perfect air-tightness, making leakag 
i il ind by the most exact and easiest running 


1 
npossible;: 


the same 


losses by 


1m} 
ot motors. 


The value of the player piano in the home depends 
ipon the amount of pleasure and instruction the instru- 

ent gives to each member of the household. The keenest 
enjoyment comes from personally evoking the music. 


Unless the instrument is easy to pedal, it will be useless 
to almost all women and children. The Cecilian is an 
instrument which any one can play for as long as is desired, 
id still not feel fatigue. 





The Cecilian Pianos stand absolutely alone, then: 
First, in Control of Expression; second, in Touch; third, 
in the Individuality of the Operator; and fourth, in 


Ease of Operation. 


The Cecilian Piano—that any one can play—is sold by leading music houses of America and 


Europe. 
ature descriptive of the CECILIAN excellence. 


one you expect it to last a lifetime. 


Its market is as world wide as its fame. 


Write for our catalogue and other liter- 
You don’t buy a piano every day. If you buy 


The CECILIAN is greater than any other piano in 


those elements which make for serviceability with durability, 
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The Farrand Cecilian Piano 


Piano 





~ : Sie 
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Just a song at twilight with the Cecilian—that any one can play 


The Cecilian Metal Mechanism 





the 
player in the beginning, 


Durability is the final test. However excellent 


qualities which characterize th« 








the instrument is not uccess unless those qualiti¢ 
endure. 

After long experiments with wooden actions, the makers 
of the Cecilian Piano conceived the idea of using metal, 
and the Cecilian metal niechanism has proven the greatest 
improvement ever made in piano player construction 
Steel, brass and phosphor bronze are used in the con- 
struction of the air chambers, valves and connections in 
this action, instead of wood, thus doing away for r with 
the many difficulties occasion by climatic changes. 

Were we even to base our claim upon this point of 
durability alone, it ild suffice to settle the question 
favorably to the Ce Piano—that any one can pla 





ibove all 
in Touch; 
Operator; 





have an — 
others: First, in Control of Expression; S 
Phird, in responding to the Individuality of 


strul 





but when we nent whicl 


the 

















Fourth, in Ease of Operation; and Fifth, in the Dura- 
bility which makes all these qualities permanent,— the 
instrument for those who have regard for resul 
and for the continued usefulness of those thir which 
buy, becomes of necessity, the Cecilian Piano 
J . 
The Piano 
ED aoe 
There are pianos and pianos. Some ar ide for ends 
which are musical, with others this is not so surely the case. 





artist to have a gift for Expre 
action and 


is to demonstrate hi 


It is not enough for an 
sion. He must have 
tone will respond to his gift. 
delicacy of Touch, he must have a 
and artistically constructed 
and perfectly regulated. 
And if he is to read himself 


hand a piano which in 
If he 
piano which is 


a 





carefull 


into the masterprece and 
give to the music the 
touch of his own individ- 


uality, the instrument must 
be so perfect in every detail 
become even a part 


of himself. 


as to 


The pianos which can be 
said to be 


ire not 


works of genius 
many, 
secure place among the m 
stands the Sohmer, whik 
the Farrand and Cecilian 
Pianos hold the respect ot 
everyone who knows and 
appreciates sterling worth 
in pianos. 


but in a 
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(Continued from Page & 


into his hands 
pen, wrote a 


and, wi 
clear and 








concise t of the option 
upon the back of unimportant letter. 
Gresham, as soon as he had finished count- 
ing the money with caressing fingers, read 
and reread the optior 1utiously —and 
gned it 
“Polls reached out for it 
‘Let me witness this,” she request¢ 


1 
of meaning at her friend 
writing word ‘Wit 


+ proper place, she 5) ag her 


V t) glance 
Johnny; and, the 
nesses”” in it 


d passed the paper to 


name a! Miss Joy. 
“Come i { onstance Lm ter’s fine,” 
she invited. “Be a witmn with me and 
let’s all be in vulgar trade.’ 


Const 


igned the 





ince Si paper pravely, 
puekering her lips adorably as she made a 
careful | ine of it. She gave the paper 


to Mr. Gamble. and he felt foolish enough 


to kiss the signature. She found another 
paper upon her lap and opened it me- 
chanicall It was the subscription list. 





rst into laughter. 

Angor u! 
generous sub- 

but I don’t know 


the horse. 





irom 


scription, 
whether to thank 


you or 





“Tha the goat, whoever that is,’’ he 
suggested, smiling into her eye Great 
Ne KX. vhat eye t he y we ! ‘Poll 
Colonel Bouncer is over the the band 





worth of 
I'm aoing - 


I'll give you a nickel’s 
f you'll tell him what 
Mr. Gresham turned olive ¢ 


‘Wait a mi Miss P 





ule irson ne pro- 




















tested ‘Mr. Gambie, you manage very 
nicel hout Mr. Collato: If you KNeW 
of a probable purchaser for my propert: 
you have ist taken a most unethical 
advantage of me.”’ 

‘You didn’t have your fingers crossed 
Gamble serenel reminded him. 

‘Not once, corroborated Poll oa 
watched him all the time. Just leave the 
Colonel to me, Jol I'l] re him to 
aeath ont and she hurried 
iwa up 

| Ippo n medicine 
iid Gresham { } have 
sent you to my iawyer. | L t 
known that yur business et d1 
own would be entirely different 

What are your busine ethi Mr 
Gresham?” asked Constance wit! ISpl 
cous | Innocence, 

do not em to be any a 
1. 
er | rd eed G ible 
My is, See it first 
he rule of every highwaym 
charged Gre I “You 
for f moments, please 
Irried away in pursuit of a1 
ee! p Sssing 
the rule of life id Gar 
ea quick It took me fe 
n hs to e up my first eig! 
I thought I'd never get it 

You! t? i 1 rye ing’ Vé 
much,”’ suggested Constance, smiling syr 
pathetically at her vision of this man as u 
boy hoard ¥ his penne and *kels like 
a miser for so long a time 

“1 did,”’ he admitted simp! “IT want 
a cookstove ith silv I he 
J had it brought ho he proude 
of my life My motl do nd 
hugged it. It had four lid | pre 
them was cracked.’ 

Constance looked at him with a mu 
mile. He must have been a handsome be 


B* NEATH the grandstand, Gre 
aught up with a thin-faced and 

haired m 
iumost « 
countenance a peculiarly 
mueh as if one had drawn a 
lorgotten to mi: 
man started ner\ 
him on the shoulder 


in a frighte 








whose colorle eyebrows and 





olories eye wave 


ifn 





1 
in 
i 


y as 


and his 


ou 


ned lal 


‘You have uch ¢ a ghastly way of slij 
ping up behind one,” he complained, 


brushing the shoulder upon which Gresham 
had laid his hand 
You're nervous, ( lin 
Johnny Gamble,’ laughed Gresham. 
“Suppose you were! indignantly re 
Collaton 


I'm not 
And he 


tudied 


ollaton. not 


avoiding 
ham 


turted 
Johnny 
furtively 


Cire 


The Gamble 
you imagine there are any 
standing accounts against your firm? 

‘How should I know?” Cclla glane 


about him uneasily. 








‘True enough—how = should 1 
‘eed Gresham soothingly ‘I'd feel 
ther sorry for Gamble if an cld and 
lorgotten note against your fir upon 
hick te chee had been quictl; ired 
by default,’ should turn up just now. ’ 
‘I don’t think one will,”’ returned Cc 
laton, searching Gresham’s eyes. “Why? 
Because he alm ost certil Lo al 
a deposit in the Fourth National Bank in a 











{ | ato 
ise I want him broke explained 
ir hi lace lagdenty tWi ing 
viciou ls In spite ol himself, 
( l yn thought over careful 
“What's your telephone imt 
ymmodatingly i 
vi 
he BOUNCER was flattered 
have Polly Pars pause at his seat 
she came down the : le. after an extended 
passage at arms with Val Russel, and 


him how young he looked. 














‘Gad, u’d make any n feel yo 

and brisk he gall ly declared 
t that Paul Gresham in Mr 
Boyden’'s box? 

“Yes; the very Paul ne a ] 1 hir 
glad that the Colonel was ma ang 1 ea 
for her. ‘‘He’s going to give you a new 
neighbor, Colonel. He’s just been « 1 
ing a deal with Mr. Gamble for the 
property next to your! I 

le 
optio 
olon 
ors 
I 
t ] 1 
our option ¢ ire t | 
ith Greshan Greshat ! 
Wik ior the prope (ral ier 
take up? 

‘Fifty thousand uid Gres} 
glanced darkly at Gamble 

M J inter! i wit a laugl 
Gresham looked at her inquiring pu ‘ 
did not ask her the joke _ intleered 
an explanation, ho er 

1") st framing a de i f busine 
‘ 1 he stated; but really I d 
ee the difference betwee our and 
Mr. Gamble’ 

‘Business ethics consists of finding a 
man Who ha me money, and hitting hi 
behind the eur wilh a sandbag, "¢ Xplalnea 
the Colonel ven your price is a hold 
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of absolute facts w 
into one con plete, yet concise, 
library so clear and simple that 
from it any | in can pick 
out for any sort of proposition, an 
idea or suggestion that he can 
know in advance to be successful; or —Letters to Follew- Un lsuirie 
can turn to for original inspiration see Vol. I, pp. 13 Lot 
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EVENING POST 


Gresham; but I think 1 can buy it for 
less when the time comes — if I want it.” 

“You'll have four months to make up 
your mind,” said Gamble with a trium- 
phant look at Constance. 

“T thought your option was for only 
thirty days.” 

‘It’s renewable three times. 

“Bless my soul!’’ shouted the Colonel. 
“That puts an entirely different face upon 
the matter. If you don’t want too much 
money for it, Gamble, I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I’d like to build an extension 
to my factory on that property. Now that 
my defenses are down, soak me.” 

“I couldn’t refuse a little thing like that. 
I'll soak you all I can. I said fifty-five 
thousand, you know.” 

“You didn’t mean it, though!” 
tulated the Colonel. 

‘What did I mean then?” 

“You meant forty thousand.” 

“As a mind reader you're a flivver,’ 
chided Gamble. ‘“T’ll let you down one 
notch, Colonel. I'll make it fifty thousand 
and not one cent less.” 

The Colonel looked at him sorrowfully. 

“Do you really mean that, Johnny? " 
he inquired. 

“T really mean it.” 

“Well, if you say you really mean it you 
really mean it. I know you well enough 
for that,” admitted the Colonel with a 
sigh. “It’s a rank robbery though. I'll 
take you, Johnny.” 

Gamble turned to Gresham. 

“If you don’t mind, I’ll just transfer my 
option to the Colonel,”’ he suggested. 

“The game is in your hands—for the 
present,” Gresham acknowledged. 

“We'll just fix it up that way, then, 
Colonel. Polly, lend me your fountain pen 
again. Colonel, you may hand me your 
check for seventeen thousand five hundred. 
You may pay the balance of the money to 


” 


expos- 


Gresham—upon delivery, I suppose, of 
the deed.” 
“Surely,” said the Colonel nonchalantly; 


and, producing his own fountain pen and 
checkbook, he wrote Johnny Gamble’s 
check, while Gamble wrote a transfer of 
his option. Constance watched that un- 
questioning operation between the two 
gentlemen with puzzled brows. 

“You're not taking this matter to your 
lawyer, Colonel,”’ she observed. 

“Certainly not!’ he replied in surprise. 
“T’ve known Johnny Gamble for years, and 
I'd take his word for my entire bank 
account.” 

“I must confess that business ethics has 
me more confused than ever,” laughed 
Constance. ‘You just now accused Mr. 
Gamble of robbing you.” 

It was the Colonel’s turn to laugh. 

“‘T’d have paid him sixty thousand,” he 
advised her, placing the option affection- 
ately in his pocketbook. ‘It’s worth that 
to me. I’ve been afraid to broach the 
matter to Gresham for a month, for fear 
he’d want seventy-five when he found out 
I had to have it. I’m getting it cheaper 
through Gamble.” 

A fleeting trace of guilt upon Gresham’s 
countenance told that this surmise was the 
truth, and Constance shook her head. 

“I don’t suppose I ever shall understand 
it,’’ she confessed. 

“I don’t, myself,’”” observed Gamble, 
passing the Colonel’s check between his 
fingers quite happily. ‘I can loaf three 
hours now on that two-hundred-hour 
stunt, thanks to you, Gresham.” 


““You had your start by luck,’’ Gresham 


| reminded him. 


| the Colonel to buy that option. 


“Not at all,’”’ insisted Gamble cheerfully. 
“T would have borrowed the money from 
How’sthat 
for ethics, Miss Joy?’ 

“It’s quite in keeping with your methods 
of the day,”’ rejoined Gresham. “TI still 
insist that you took an unfair advantage 
of me.” 

The Colonel, who regretted to be com- 
pelled to dislike anybody, turned upon 


| Greshi im a dissatisfied eye. 


| he advised. 
| tomorrow 


“Oh, play the game or stay out of it!” 

“T’ll see you at my lawyer’s 
at eleven. Come with me a 
minute, Johnny. I want you to meet a 
friend of mine who has a big real-estate 


| deal on tap, and he may not go back on 
| our train tonight.” 


Johnny Gamble ‘made his adieus from 
the Boyden box with reluctance. The 
horses were lining up at the barrier for the 
last race, and he might not return in time. 
While he was bidding a thoroughly inade- 
quate goodby to Constance, Loring came 


, up hastily and called Polly from the box. 
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“Sammy Chirp called my attention to 
Gresham and Collaton talking together 
rather furtively down under the grandstand 
a few minutes ago, ’ he said. “I have a 
curious impression that they mean harm 
to Gamble.” 

“It was Gresham got the harm. Johnny 
just beat him to a fifteen-thousand-dollar 


profit.” ; : 
“So that was it,” said Loring with a 
frown. “Tell him to watch out. They 


were about to attach his bank account the 
last time he paid an unexpected note,” and 
he lounged into the box. 

Polly followed Johnny Gamble when he 
started to rejoin the Colonel 

“Do me a favor, please, Johnny,” she 
begged. 

**Certainly,” 
know whi at it is? 

“Here’s my fountain pen. 

check over to me, won't you? 

“What's the joke?” he asked. 

“T don’t want you to have the money. 
I’m in a hurry now.” 

“Well, I’m broke 
Johnny in perfect 
indorsed the check. 

“The most thoroughgoing plebe I ever 


he returned. 


9” 


“Do you 


Indorse that 


laughed 
and he 


again,” 
confidence; 


saw,’ Gre sham commented, looking after 
Gamble. “It’s so fortunate that one is 
only compelled to meet him in public 
plac es.”’ 


Constance glanced at him curiously and 
hurried to the rear rail of the box. She 
barely mentioned Mr. Gamble’s name and 
it was surprising how easily he heard her 
and how quickly he came back. 

‘1 forgot to ask you to call,” she said. 
“Tf you can spare any time from your 
pursuit of that million dollars we should 
be glad to see you at the house—Aunt 
Pattie and I.” 

“Will you be busy tomorrow evening?” 
he briskly inquired. 

‘There’s no one expected but Mr. 
Gresham,” she informed him with a smile 
at his precipitancy. 

“T’ll be there,’”’ he stated with business- 
like decisiveness. ‘I'll bring along from 
five to twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
time and use up as much of it as you'll 
let me.”’ 

“T’ll have a meter,” 

Editor's Note— This is the first of a series of 
stories by George Randolph Chester. The second 
will appear in an early number 


she laughed. 


The Lay of the Investor 


Upstairs in a box I’ve got wonderful stocks, 
That I’ve bought at odd times through the 
mail; 


I’ve got Mexican Rubber and Antarctic 
Blubber, 
Preferred Ambergris — that’s a whale. 
I’ve got oil stocks in wells that the prospectus 


tells 
Are gushing great guns 
And all that they need 
ble ec 
To pay seven hundred per cent. 


at each vent; 
more 


8 ucke rs lo 


I’ve got Pineapple stock that’s a fir m as the 
rock 
Of Gibraltar, whatever that be; 
It’s as good as the cash and 
Of some volcanic isle in the sea. 


secured by f 


T've got gold that u ill run ju ty pounds to the 
ton, 
And capper that’s almost pure stuff, 
And it’s all sure to pay big returns some fine 


day 


When the suckers buy holdings enough. 


I’ve got Plain and Preferred, I've got Scram- 
bled and Shirred, 
I’ve got Sugar and Coffee and Trash, 
That brings me a line of prospectuses fine 
And everything else except cash. 
I’ve got Old Spanish Grants to West Indian 
Lands 
That were deeded one time to Cap Kidd, 
And some stock that he bought in this old 
swampy spot 
Ts as good as the day that he did. 
I’ve got stocks all hues—reds, 
purples and blues, 
Guaranteed nine per cent and some ten; 
And just when I swear I'll not buy a new 
share, 
Then I get ‘‘ promoted” again; 
I haven't been missed by one Investors’ List, 
By every new swindle I’m booke! 


of greens, 


Now, here’s a new line; come on iin —water’s 
fine, 
I feel myself biting I’m hooked! 


oley. 


—J. W. 
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Thirty-eight H. P. Models 
Cross Country, 5 pa - $ 


Suburban, 4 pa 
Roadster, 2 pa 
Sedan, 
Gotham, 5 pa 
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[’S 38 horse-power, five-passenger, with 120-inch wheel 
base and 36x inch wheels and tires. /7's /one, if 

it’s roomy. Low, with drop frame—long, with front axle set 
forward and straight line torpedo body. Roomy, with 27 
inches from front seat to dash and 30 inches from seat to 
seat In tonneau. No outside door latches. Enclosed ven 
tilated front and hooded dash. A car of exceedin¢ 
finished in English Purple Lake—it’s a rare shade of deep 
maroon—trimmed in nickel. Radiator to conform to bod 
lines, high and distinctive in appearance. Fenders with 
weeping grace, Powerful bral ( Ramble r ¢ 1e¢ tor manifold, 
a simple aid to power—it the engine hustle. In the 
ordinary engine every charge is Of Tour parts fresh gas an | 
part burnt Pas. The ejector manifold removes the fitth part 
burnt gas and every explosion 1 thre Ran ble TEeNnVINe CONSUME 
five parts of fresh gas. 
cent. To drive thi car } ( 
spirited horse. You touch th 


las 


a one 


Result—power increased 25 pet 
2 ay . 4 
hilarating. It run Lik l 


throttle and it’s a It 


the Rambler Cross Country and the Hav-by irer for 19] 
I juipment, Bosch magneto, I 
Prest-o-lite tank. Black and nich " 
bo : tool roll with complete t ] I 
est, jack, purnp and tire kit I : 
Demountable W heel, le ¢, with b tsa f 


Main 
Bran 


The Rambler Magazine is ready. 
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, 
5 HELPINGS IN S¢ PKG. 
Proportionately more 
in larger Pkgs. 
e 
’ 
‘ 
Make ‘This Y Daily Food 
AKC us yOur uly FOO 
This Macaroni and Spaghetti is flavory, firm and tender; it is made in a modern 
factory far frony the city’s dust and dirt, by Americans who pride themselves on 
cleanliness and ol)serve our American pure food laws iu ietter and in spirit. It is made 
' clean, and it’s kept clean all the way to tee i kitchen by a sealed, sanitary package 
' So give Foulds a place on your home table frequently. ts food value is hig! 
Sog I 1 I J I ble freq t Its food val hig 
it is most economical and the variety of really good dishes you can make with it is 
almost unlimited 
t You will like Macaroni and Spaghetti prepared in the usual wavs with cheese or 
tomatoes better than ever if you use Foulds. And there are forty other combinations 
with vour favorite meats and vegetables, with eggs, fish and oysters, which are 
i equaily good or better. Try this recipe and see how a commonplace thing like 
riamburger eak is transforme io a Hutlritious anc ae icious aish, which you 
Hamil Steak is t f 1 int triti 1 delici dish, which y 
will be glad to serve often 
canned. J.eft-overs of roasts will never be recog 
u . & 
t Hamburg era La I ‘oulds nized as such if put through the food chopper 
Let si er tos er for 30 minutes, one-h lf and used instead of fresh Hamburger, 
i lof Ham wer Steak, half acan of t : Save this recipe, or better, drop us a postal for 
‘ toe la small stlhgee owente Me While tiis u free copy of the Americanized 3 ironi an 
} cooking, boil d drain a five cent package Spaghetti Cook Book. It « : aie an 
' f F< is’ Macaroni or Spaghetti as directed, cellent recipes, t tly simple nd ir expensive — ; 
it ‘ t stick all pleasing to American taste ; 
toes are sufficiently Jf your grocer does not yet handle Foulds, give 
| ’ r le: , of cheese, cut us his name and address and send us 10c in 
f butter; season to stam send You, charges 
t pe until i ho acarond 
' odd ‘the Ma I the Cook Book, i 
tt f at least two of 
' his dish can be varied by omitting the cheese i ery best Amert- 
' and doul the quantity of nN irger Steak, whi h you know , | 
or by adding a few mushrooms, either fresh or is ap} 





The Foulds Milling Company, 
" Helps Reduce the Hi 


Sales Dept., Chicago, Illinois. 
rh Cost of Living” i : 
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Maclin 


Repeating Rifles ‘3° 


1893 
The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 


on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 

The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly adjusted. 
It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between your head 
and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from getting 
into the action. ‘The side ejection throws shells away from line of sight 
and allows instant repeat shots always. 

Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibres, it is 


a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Every hunter should know all the Marlin characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


19 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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L Bernarr Macfadden’s Physical Culture Course 
To be Given Away 
In order to quickly secure new subscribers to the PHYSICAL “ULTURE MAGAZINE 


se in physical culture, personally prepared 
foran eight months’ subscription, 


e're going to give away a complete cou 

by Mr Mactadden, toevery person sending us $1. 
If we were to morket this course for prelit we could not offer it at a cent less than $15.00 

We fe r shave read PHYSICAL CULTURE for 

t teache 


ns. 








ature because it s you how to 


1 the advice it contai 





Not alon 


fre ad en ot my name for an eight months’ 
ur money be ac ot any time you're not satisfied 


$1 vd i 
op to PHYSIC Al CULTURE: Yo 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 509 Flatiron Bidg.. NEW YORK 


subscriptic 
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THE TRADE WE ARE 
SCOLDED ABOUT 


(Continued from Page 25) 


may be made from a trade directory, with- 
out knowledge of its standing, for he runs 
no risk. He happens to select a tricky 
concern. The commission house may know 
that the manufacturer has been doing trade 
work in that country and it conjectures 
that demand is growing as the outcome. 
So it hurries to him with a proposal. If 
he will give it exclusive selling rights and a 
commission on all his goods sent to that 
country for a term of years it will guarantee 
him a certain amount of annual sales. This 
amount is probably well within what it 
figures this single merchant will order; 
it runs norisk. Ifthe manufacturer accepts 
and enters into a contract his growing trade 
is saddled with a commission for which no 
real service is performed. 

Small, irresponsible concerns among the 
forwarding agents in this country must also 
be guarded against in export trade. The 
forwarding agent of ability, with sound 
business standing, is a prime necessity 
the export department of a manufacturing 
house, because he knows the best way to 
route a shipment, the most favorable rate 
to be obtained on it, how the goods should 
be packed and how papers seni along should 
be drawn up. He also pays customs duties 
in foreign ports, makes collections, and so 
forth. Export shipping is highly technical 
in its details, but the forwarding agent 
keeps himself informed on the technicali- 
ties, simplifying matters immensely for the 
manufacturer. This business is, at the 
same time, one that can be set up with 
little capital. 

It often happens that an ambitious 
youngster, with a couple of years’ experi- 
ence in making out bills-of-lading, is found 
offering his services as a forwarder. He 
may be honest enough, but can cause losses 
through inefficiency—as paying foreign 
customs duties on a shipment before its 
acceptance by the foreign customer; in 
which case, if the goods are refused they 
must be sold in the country to which they 
have been sent, probably at a loss, as the 
Again, down- 
found among 


so 


to 


| duties cannot be recovered. 

right thieves have been 
forwarding houses, disappearing with con- 
| siderable sums collected for their customers 
| or sent them to pay duties. The financial 
test of a forwarding house lies strictly in its 
commercial rating. If it is sound financially 
it is usually capable. 


Foreign Legal Complications 


Suppose that goods for export have been 
skillfully sold, that the American manu- 
facturer is dealing directly with his foreign 
customers, and that his shipments and 
collections are being taken care of by a 
trustworthy forwarding house. Every- 
thing at this end of the transaction seems 
to be quite straight. Yet he is by no means 
beyond possibilities forcrookedness, because 
sometimes the foreign brother turns crook, 
too, and devises interesting little schemes 
which must be dealt with in the countries 
the goods are shipped to. 

An American manufacturer, for instance, 


enters certain countries where the trade- 


mark laws differ from ours. Here at home, 
his leading brand, the golden triangle, has 
been known for two generations. That 
| golden triangle is a valuable asset in his 
business. If a competitor in this country 


put out goods under even a colorable imita- | 


tion of the trademark the courts would stop 
him by a perpetual injunction. Imagine his 
feelings, then, when he investigates the 
Cuban market, finds good customers and 
sees prospects of building up a lasting trade, 


golden triangle has been registered there as 
a trademark by a clerk in Havana. This 
clerk took the precaution to register many 
other famous trademarks of American 
and other nationalities. Cuban laws per- 
mit him to do this; and there is no way for 
the manufacturer to market his goods there 
under his own brand except by buying this 
legal right from the Havana clerk. 

Japan has the same sort of law. An old 
manufacturing firm in England appointed 
a Japanese selling agent in Yokohama. The 
| agent immediately registered the British 

trademark as his own. Then he imposed 
| harsher and harsher terms on his principals 
| until there was no profit in their Japanese 
| business. Finally they told him to go to 


Hades and appointed another Japanese | W. J. KEITH, Arch, 1677 H 





but at the same time learns that his sacred | 


| 
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Made 


Collars 


2 for 25¢ 





~ | “Field Club” 


(3 HEIGHTS) 
likable, close-fit- 
ting collar. Sits 

right. Holdsits shape. 
If you want to be sure 
‘i that your collars won’t 
i <M lose their shape in the 


> 





laundry—get the hand- 

ve} made _ brand — Corliss- 
“4 Coon. Costs you no 
#: more and the shape stays. 3 
Complete style book, show- S| 
ing all the latest Corltss- =a 
Coon styles, sent on reque 4 
Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N. Y E 
———_— yy 














REMEMBER THE NAME 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS - 










Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 
but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construc- 
tion which makes Shur-ons, 
when properly adjusted, 
Comfortable, Convenient, Durable _ 
Writeus for How Where a vr - 
Why" a Shur-on ey Sot dees \ 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS Co. <$8 #s> 
Established 1864 ‘ , 
Ave. H, Rochester, N. Y. 


GRACE THE FACE 
STAY IN PLACE 


ME | MAME 


Siur-on 
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PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our recipe book, * *Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” illustrated in colors, showing just ho 
the dishes look, and giving over 100 recipes fon 


Desserts, Salads, -ud- 
— SaaS we 
i Rnox 


dings, Ices, Ice Cream, 
PARKLIN 
Sra 



























Candies, etc., will be sent 
you, FREE, for your gro 
cersname. If he doesn’t 
ke ep Knox Gelatine, send 
2c stamp for pint sample, 
orl5c for 2-quart package 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
323 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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KEITH’S No. 1279 
Now Completed in A Indiana 






My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs etc., are 

100 Small Cot and Bung. 226 Catg $2000 to$2500$1.00 

98 Catg pond to $1200 50 191 $2500 to$3000$1.00 

138 $1200 to$1600$1.00 | 207 ‘““ $3000to$4000$1.00 

202 “ $1600 t0$2000$1 00 172 * $4000andup'd$1.00 
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Dainty 
Cordova Hand Bags 


of Unusual Beauty 


When you see these hand bags, you 
not rest until you own one. They ar 
original, distinctive, and excl 
hand made. Phe color shadings and 
blendings are of wondrous beaut, 
Your monogram may be modeled in — 
leather, an appreciated relief f1 
the time-worn metal monograt 
which always scufis a fine gown 
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The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 
You can have bot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother 
Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., bot without fire 
desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 
Many New Exclusive Features 
Pints $1 up; quarts $2.50 up. See at 
jealers—look for name Icy-Hot— write 
for book. 
<r HOT BOTTLE CO. 


Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio 


AGENTS! BIG PROF ITS 















Makes Every 
Man AnExpert New patented A 

matic Razor Str er. Automa 
No Experience liy puts a perfect edge ou any razor 
Necessary er ve 
@uaranteed one. Write quick for ter err 
Por Life A. Brandt Cutlery Co saw Broadway, N Y¥ 










agent Their next hipment of yoo is wa 
stopped at the port of entry, however, and 
the first agent demanded ten thousand dol- 
lars for his trademark rights. The matter 
is now being fought out in the Japanese 
courts, to the profit of Japanese lawyers. 

Another interesting device of the crooked 
foreign selling agent was that of an Egyptian 
who secured the rights for his country on 
an American manufacturer’s products, got 
a contract stipulating terms and commis- 
sions for a period of years, and then did 
nothing whatever toward selling goods. 
He disappeared, in fact; and the manu- 
facturer, assuming that he had gone out of 
business or died, filled an order for goods 
sent by another Egyptian. Then the first 
agent promptly came to life, charged breach 
of contract, started a one-sided suit for ten 
thousand dollars in his own courts and won 
the case. The goods were seized. Though 
the loss amounted to only a few hundred 
dollars, that manufacturer has been shut 
out of the land of the Pharaohs, during the 
life of the contract at least. 

The crooked foreign brother will some- 
times content himself with petty operations, 
such as writing every advertiser in an Amer- 
ican trade journal, flowerily explaining how 
long his benighted country has been waiting 
for such excellent goods and asking for sam- 
ples so that he may sell them. The expe- 
rienced export department usually makes 
a charge for samples sent abroad. Only 
one house in every ten or twenty may rise 
to the bait, but these small stealings satisfy 
the foreign brother. In some instances his 
appeal is most elaborate. He has beautiful 
letterheads, and poses as an association for 
the encouragement of trade with his coun 
try, promising to exhibit samples in a fine 
showroom. 


The Crooks in Export Street 


A more costly fore ign swindle is that of 
the sharper who places an order for goods, 

fuses to take them out of his custom house 

ad buys them in cheaply when they are 
sold. Aninteresting game of this character 
has been operated in a Spanish city. The 
American manufacturer receives an order 
for goods, og references to a number of 
people in the bogus customer’s port who 
will vouch for his responsibility. Inquiries 
made of all these people bring faverable 
reports. If the goods are sent they are 
allowed to lie in the custom house, and 
the manufacturer then hears from 
other people in that p slace—a custom-house 
broker whe offers to negotiate the case, an 
attorney who is eager to sue the bogus cus- 
tomer, a selling agent who thinks he can 
dispose of the shipment to advantage anc 
trim down the manufact ire! r’sloss. Investi- 
gation has shown that all these people are 
one man working under various names and 
addresses; and from time to time he moves 
to another field of operation. 

These are some of the more familiar 
crooks and turns in Export Street. So 
nuch public ity has been given to the fakers 
and frauds of foreign commerce that many 
an American business man is scared by a 
letter from abroad asking about his goods 

An amusing instance of this timidity was 
reported to one of the export journals not 
long ago by a South American mercha: 
who is resident New York buyer for t! 
largest mercantile concern in his own coun 
try. He had been buying small quantities 
of a certain kind of goods from one of our 
big Trusts. Its demand was always for 
a with order. He I 
years, but the items were troublesome fron 
the bookkeeping standpoint. So, whe n his 
next order was sent —for a hundred dollars’ 
worth of those goods—he referred to his 
New York bank, which constantly carries 
for him a balance a hundred times that 
amount. 

“Why can you not sell me goods in a 
regular business way?” asked the Sout} 
An lerican. 

“Well, you see,” replied the ' 
few years ago there was a man sai 
New York harbor with a whole shipload of 
merchandise that he got for export; since 
(een we have been taking 
chances with this export business.” 

Two brothers in New York were thor- 
oughly familiar with export-trade methods. 

Some business men who knew them sa) 
they had been responsible forwarders, but 
had lost large sums through advances to 
customers and took a dishonest v ayo fm 
ing good their losses. However that may 
be, they established an export shipping 
house in New York and created a fictitious 
customer for themselves, supposed to be 
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There’s a Carborundum 
Stone For Every Sharpen- 
ing Need 


For the carpenter, the mechanic, the 
man about the house, the boy in the 
manual training school, the housewife 
in the kitchen — anyone who uses 
edged tools. Carborundum sharpening 
stones mean keen well conditioned 


tools and better work. 
TAY 


are on sale at hardware stores every- 
where. If your dealer doesn't have 
them send direct. 








No. 107-A_ Round combination stone 
for carpenters $1.00 
No. 108-A_ Oblong combination stone 1.25 
No. 78-A_ Konife sharpener tag 
ma stag horn handle 
in neat box 1.00 
No. 131-A_ Sportsmen's stone, round, 
in leather case, with strap 
for attaching to belt 1.00 
No. 149-A_ Pocket stone in cardboard 
case 15 
Sportsmen will be interested in the 


book —“How the Doctor Got His Bull 


Moose.” It is a true story—and it's free. 


The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Get Our Free Millwork Catalog NOW 
Before You Build or 
Remodel Your House 

Save 50% on Cost of Building Material! 


PET 


Lumber and Millwork for this 
8-RoomStuccoHouse,$1,019, 
Including Architect's Blue Prinis 

and Complete Specifications 





Leuberess Millwork for this 
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tcities Architect’s Blue Prints 
and Complete Specifications 
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Wright 3 ft. Bi-plane 


Plan 


Drawing of 3 ft. Model Blériot 
Stunt wings complete, illustrated Catalogue 


Leal Aeroplane and Seppe Co. 20-88 W. Broadway, New York City | 





| export house went into bankruptcy. 


EVENING POST 


located in an obscure Australian town. 
Large orders for machinery and supplies 
were placed with American manufacturers 
for this imaginary customer. Goods to the 
vaiue of tens of thousands of dollars were 
shipped to the brothers in New York, with 
drafts attached. They got hold of an old 
freight steamship, loaded the goods into 
her, discounted the drafts and sailed away 
for Honduras. Getting cash on such drafts 
is more or less easy, for they are backed by 
the credit of the manufacturer who draws 
them as well as that of the person drawn 


upon. So the manufacturers not only lost 
their goods but had to pay cash for them 
as well 


When the brothers had departed their 
That, 
they believed, freed them from legal re- 
sponsibility, and they planned to dispose 
of their cargo in South American ports; but 
there was one little slip—as there usually 
To sail their ship they engaged a British 
sea-captain whose papers had been taken 
from him. That made the ship technically 
a pirate; her registry was revoked and 
eventually the brothers were captured and 
sent to prison. 

The publicity given this incident, to- 
gether with constant petty frauds of export 
sharpers and rumors of frauds, both at 
home and abroad, have led many American 
business men to look upon foreign trade as 
something to be feared and avoided. There 
are crooked places in Export Street, but 
they are soon located and marked; and the 
straightforward, profitable business waiting 
in that thoroughfare for the man who will 
boldly go and get it amply compensates for 
casual losses, 


is. 





Editor's Note— This is the fifth and last of a 
series of articles by James H, Collins. 


COOPERATION 
AMONG 
THE MORMONS 


farmers themselves, and their answers 
were practically the same. Here it is: 
When we sell direct to the consumer 

as, for instance, our hay and beef to the 
mines and railways—-we get the whole 
retail price. When we team direct to the 
camp we get twenty to twenty-one dollars 
for our full-grade hay, fourteen dollars for 
second grade— which is the retail city price. 
Suppose we sell that or our wool to the 
‘cobp.’ store. They pay us just the usual 
middleman price, say twelve to fourteen 
dollars for first-grade hay. Then with their 
reserve fund they are able to hold for a rise 
in the market. Very well--at the énd of 
the year we get the profit back in our store 
dividend.” 

“And the cost of handling?” 

“Never more than ten per cent, so that 
we can count on ninety per cent.of the 
consumer’s price.” 

“‘A possible hitch is at once apparent 
in the system. How about the drone, the 
man who will not do his share in the 
communal herding and freighting and 
irrigating?” 

“We discipline him, 
the leaders. 

“But how? I'd like to know just how to 


answered one of 


discipline the drones who are holding back 





farm progress in the East.” 

**Well—take water, for instance! If he 
wouldn’t do his share in the ditch we'd 
turn off his water.” 

“All right—suppose you turn off the 
water; what is to prevent his becoming 
a burden on the community?” 

“The fact that he can’t sell out except at 
our price; and a man will work before he 
will starve—that fact pulls him up sharp 
andshort. If he won’t work we can force 
him to sell at a price that will break him 
and throw him out; for outsiders do not 
readily come among us. If he stays on he 
must do his share or go hungry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no case has ever come to such 
extremities; for advancement and pros- 
perity depend on what we call ‘good stand- 
ing in the order’; and that a man cannot 
have, even to the extent of owning land, 
unless he has proved himself fit to be a 
member of an industrious community.’ 

That a system ef such rigidity might 
work into a tyranny to other than drones 
is not to be denied. It is also not to be 
denied that this same system of codperation 
is one that might succeed with other than 
Mormon communities. 
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Is Marriage Sacred? 











divorce ever justifie 
shoal those divorced feel 
free to marry again? 
Should churc decide for 
the i lual? 
These pr sare laid bare in 





The Startling New Novel 


Rebellion 


Joseph Medill Patterson 


Aut r of {i e f A 


Rebellion !s big and strong. 1 i Story of y 1 
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Sold wherever books are sold. Price $1.25 net 
Publishers —The Reilly & Britton Co.— Chicago 
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Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour 


Ordinary flours will make your cake tough, leathery and sogey. Swans e st flour which w make -_ wot i 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The city thet has shown the \argest percentage of increase in 
building during the last three months of any city 
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he list of prominent Americans who own one or 
more of these cars is almost a copy of the Blue 
Book. It comprises the most distinguished men 
and women in the country. For example, the Garford 
is owned by more important railroad executives than any 
other car made. James J. Hill owns a Garford. 














@ And incidentally the railroad man 1s ford owners—men and women ofinter- 
an excellent judge. By the very na- national reputation. We will be glad 
ture of his training he is accustomed to send you this list. You'll know 
to insisting onaccuracy. Things with most all of them. More than likely 
him must move swiftly, surely and there will be some in your own city. 
safely. He has a most practical mind. 

Heknowsmechanicalvalues. Andwhen @, The Garford is made with both four 






he makes a purchase that concerns his ; : 
Secale tee eaaatele aute thn care beak cylinders and six cylinders. Wehave 

dari yé é — a very handsome book that fully de- 
@, Good proof of the Garford’s stand- scribes the complete rgr2 line. Write 
ing is the long list of well known Gar- for a copy. 


The Willys—Garford Sales Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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20° DOWN—10* PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
Lyon's Diarionds are guaran- 
teed perfect- blue-white: A 
written guarantee accompa- 
nies each Diamond. All goods 
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10% discount for cash. Send 
now for catalogue No.56 
Established 1843 
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AN ALFALFA 
SCIENCE FARM 


(Continued from Page 20) 


cornroots throw off an acid. This was 
way back in 1886, after I had returned 
from several years of work in European 
laboratories. Somehow American corn 
looked good to me then; it interested me. 
I was then connected with the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, in Philadelphia, and 
had quarters in a quaint old — r house 
in Arch Street. That house had marble 
window-sills, and one day it occurred to me 
to make a window garden of The 
windowbox which I used had no bottom 
and the soil rested directly on the marble 
se I had been raised in the richest corn 
Illinois and had long held the 
th: ory that corn threw off an acid secré 
in the process of its growth. 

“When the corn in my little window 
garden was about eighteen inches high I 
swept away its shallow bed of soil and care- 
fully washed the sill: There, 
the solid marble slab, were numerous fine 
traceries. In a word, wherever a cornroot 
had touched the marble it had left its mark 
This was true of the tiniest rootlet for the 
magnifying glass revealed a system of tra 
ceries too fine to be detected by the naked 
Nothing but an acid could have done 
this etching into the solid marble. Right 


corn, 


section of 


ion 


etched into 


eye. 


here is the explanation of why the farmer 
must sweeten his soil with lime salts in 
some form before he car expect a rea- 
sonable crop of alfalfa from soil that ha 
produced successive crops of corn. The 
nitrogen-gat hering and fixing bacteria, vit al 
to the growth of alfalfa, will not prosper in 


an acid soil 

‘My plant investigations in 
the laboratory have convinced me 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria are native to 
the soil and not to certain plants, as is com- 


soul and 


monly supposed Che soil imply holds 
them and they locate on the roots of favored 
leguminous plants when those plants are 
introduced into the soil. Here = have 


i basic principle th : unde rlie s all advar ced 
agric ilture. It is absolu tely 
the soil should be thor yughly aerated a 
order that the air may permeate to the roots 
of these plants, which take their nitri 
from the air and se parate and distribi 
the fertilization into the soil. 

‘The roots of our plants must be aerated 
as well as the plants. And, therefore, the 
breaking up of the crust prevents this hide- 
bound condition and permits the air to get 
into the root of the plant. The 
soil, as well ervation of mol 
is a basic principle; 


necessary thi 





aeration ol 
as the cons sture, 


and that is the reason 


say you don’t want the dust mulch 
because your dust mulch with the least 
little bit of rain om make a cement tha 
will not permit the ingress of atmo 


air. A ors ;nular condition will bette 
the free circulation of surface air 


micro-or rganisms of the soil. ‘6 


Alfalfa Tea for Hogs 


swine 


chapter in the history of 


dry has been writter 


husba 1 in the experi- 
ments of the Broadview Ranch, and ? 
title of that chapter is ‘Alfalfa Tea for 
Pigs.”” In the course of his experiments 
along the lines of h igher efficiency in the 





alfalfa and of effecting economies 
ting waste into profit, Doctor 
h discovered that an extract could 

he alfalfa straw which i 


feeding of 
and convert 
Suddut 
be made from t 


only an almost ideal pig food but wl ich 
leaves more available protein in the straw 
after the cooking than was available wher 
the stems were in the raw state. According 
to his analyses, the meal made from } 

selected mountain-grown alfalfas, righty 
harvested and cured, contains 20.13 per 


cent of protein after the leaves and tender 


portions of the stalk have been separated 
from the straw by a mechanical process. 
This meal also contains 5 per cent of fat 
with carbohydrates running high—43.45 


and with crude fiber only 15.96 


per cent, 
per cent. 

A less scientific man, ig found that 
he could extract from alfalfa stems a ricl 


navit 
and nourishing tea peculiarly adapted to 
the delicate digestive system of young } 

would have thrown the teagrounds away 

but not the man of the researc! 
Following the habit of a lifetime devoted 
to scientific research, and particularly to 
the purpose of working out a 
ration for man and beast, he instinctivel 
referred the teagrounds uk laborator 
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lOyears ago 
this house 
was lined 


















About 10 Years 














ird has bee 
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enuine satisfaction 









































ha beer ( versal amor tC mpo Board : 
that it is rapidly becoming re nized as the modern wal! 
: | 
lining, and ad ted in place of lath and plaster under the | 






builders and owne! 


Better than Lath and Plaster 


recomme! 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 









Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 


4200 Lyndale Avenue North Minneapolis, Minn. 



















Buy at once 


The Stetson Shoe 


if you would rid your mind of 


























those distressful visions conjured 
up by ill-fitting footwear. 








stetso hod, you will | In pertect t 
ke a care-free o% 

iife—wherever 1! 

may 1d, 





tocratic. It1 
the gentieman 
The Red Dia 
W ' f bre 2 
€ tI eare " 


“Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 


The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Massachusetts 


/ / , , } , fror 
dD ‘ d I d f j an 






















A blessing r «row “ boys a ‘ 


BREATHE-RITE MFG. ©O 337 T l Aver New 
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Read what J. C. Bahlhiorn—one 
of the best known painters and 
decorators in this country 








‘) 
is Sa 98. al 


decoration. 


putting 


Get 
this Free Book 


It is an authority on all 


decorating. Shows twenty 


cottage; from city skyscraper to country store. 
person who has decorating to pay for should 
get The Alabastine Book and read what he says. 
Mailed Free on request. 


other wall decoration. 
pare, without charge, complete Color Plans for dec- 
orating the home, 
suit the individual needs of Alabastine users. 
Put up in full five pound packages 


Special prices on barrel lots 


says about Alabastine ¢ 


hy 


wi edi el EPE BC Pll a at Maia cies 


This expert knows wall decoration from mansion to 


Every 


abastine 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


stands for all that is modern and artistic in wall 


For exquisite tints, for harmonious, 


individual color schemes—for wear without chip- 
ping or peeling—for healthfulness—for economy in 
on the walls, Alabastine is superior to all 


Our expert designers pre- 


office, store or other building, to 





artistic Alabastine interi- 
ors and explains our Free 
Color Plan Service. 


Alabastine Company 


428 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. Desk 28, 105 Waier St., New York City 


of 300 pounds— white and tints. 
Write us if you are interested in 


quantity work. 














We Send Millions of 


to the dealers 6f America every year. We're 


Buyers of Sioa tec 


spending thousands of dollars in advertising — 


educating housewives to the value—the manifold uses—of Jap-a-lac in the home. 


It’s profitable 





ellsoverandoveragai: 
Wise dealers are glad 

to sell Jap-a-lac, not only because it pays a fair 

profit but because of this big proposition of 


repeat sales—because it actually se//s. 


Jap-a-lac makes good as 
ai advertising proposition 
because it makes good a 
a product. Because it 
Sell 


The poorest way in the world to try to make 
an inferior article for 


ork out. 


money 1s by substituting 
the genuine. Jf won't 
This adverti s bearing fruit every 
week. Housewives are demanding Jap 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH 


Factories—Cleveland, otc. henna Can, 


A-1AC ’ 


advertising in which every Jap-a-la 


The Genuine ! 


dealer shares. 


and the dealers who c: 
andwill supply them gai: 
a splendid confidence, 
not only for 
now but for my 

lei a 


ali time, 
In the United States, nal lac pr 
are (Full U. S. Measure): %4-Pt. 20; 
o-Pt. 30cg Pr. 50c3 Ot. Wes Foe-tia 
$1.65: Gal. $3.00. In Canada (1 
Imperial Measure): %4¢Pt. 25e3 'o-Pt 
Pr. Ge; Qt. $1.10; J2-Gal. $1.95; 


Gal. 33,5 





Write for our liberal dealers’ 
proposition, 
COMPANY 

Branches—New York; Chicago 





RIDER "AGENTS WANTED 


and exhibit sample 1912 t 


E ing Puasaatent $1 0 i $27 


ture Proof tires 
1910 and 1011 Sry 
all of best makes ... $7 to $12 
= All makes and models, 
ang as new 3 t 8 
Great LN TORY ‘CLEARING SALE 
We ) Sat P ON Aree ov as with me a 


10 DAY Ss? “FREE “TRIAL. 
’ TIRES, c Serer brane ce ed wae na 


lamps, # ries, parts 
h "DO'NOT BUY uni! you ge 

ou vta fler it 

MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept. M-55, CHICAGO 










Don’t send your garments to a 
cold storage. Save this expense and incon- 
Red Cedar Chest protects furs and 


“. venience. 
lothing AC. AINST MOT HSwithoutcamphor, Is dust,dampand mice 


proot. Bound with wide copper bands. VERY ROOMY Combines 
beauty and 
TOR WAT Fac TORY Puc ES warts Napa yds isomely 

nd gives prices. 


It 
PIEDMONT. RED CEDAR CHEST co. Dept. 25, Statesville, N.C. 





| clear “‘velvet’’ 


to determine the question: 
worth? The answer returned by chemical 
analysis was: ‘‘ More than they were before 
the tea was extracted.”’ In other words, in 
the process of cooking, the teagrounds are 
so changed in character that the percent: ige 
of digestible protein and fat is distinctly in- 
creased, instead of diminished, leaving the 
grounds with a higher food value, in the ma- 
king of a balanced ration, than the original 
uncooked straw possessed. By strict com- 
putation this net available nutritive gain 
of the teagrounds over the raw straw is 
more than enough to cover the expense of 
cooking, leaving the value of the tea as 
for the hogfeeder. 

The teagrounds show an analysis of 11.82 
per cent protein and 2.5 per cent fat. 

In 1910 Doctor Sudduth raised over 
eight hundred and this year a thousand 
pigs on alfalfa tea as the main element of 
the feeding ration and fitted them for mar- 
ket with far less difficulty and expense than 
the average hog-farmer experiences with 
the standard food rations. Here is the way 
in which Doctor Sudduth explains his ex- 
periments in pork production from alfalfa 
tea: 
“The alfalfa tea made under ordinary 
farm conditions and upon a broad commer- 
cial basis compares favorably with skim 
milk in its food value—not so much by 
reason of the casein or protein content em- 
bodied in the skim milk as the fact that it 


| gives a fluid so easily digestible that, when 
| you come to make your mixture of feed 





sefulness. Freight prepaid. DIRECT FROM OUR FAc- | 


| 


with the tea, you have a combination that 
is almost marvelously capable of quick 
assimilation—and that is just what the 
young pig requires, for his digestive app2- 
ratus is perhaps the most delicate of all 
animals’. 

“The hog’s digestive process comesnearer 
to that of man than does that of any other 
creature; it is easily upset, and to get sat- 
isfactory commercial results the delicate 
digestive machinery of the swine must be 
artfully, systematically and scientifically 
pandered to from infancy up. The whole 
agricultural world is practically agreed on 
the fact that skim milk and shorts are 
about the ideal food for pigs. It is also 
admitted—and cannot be disputed—that 
if any zrains are cooked they are thereby 
put into a much more digestible form than 
when raw. Consequently, in working out 
my hog-ration, my aim has been to dupli- 
cate—and if possible to improve upon- 
the heretofore ide al combination of skim 
milk and shorts.”” 


A Cheap and Nourishing Feed 


“Both chemical analysis and what the 
farmer would call hog-scales analysis prove 
that the alfalfa-tea ration is not only fifty 
per cent better than the shorts and skim- 
milk combination but that it costs less than 
half as much. More than this, it has 
another immense advantage. It can be 
produced in large and dependable quanti- 
ties wherever alfalfa is raised. On the other 
hand, available skim milk is always limited 
to the dairy output, while the supply of 
shorts is always extremely limited; and the 
demand is so great that no farmer in Mon- 
tana—or any other place that I know of 
can go to any mill in this country today and 
place a contract for five cars of shorts. 
Why? Because the big mills use their 
shorts as a bait for the sale of their flour. 

‘Shorts are seldom sold at the mill for 
less than twenty dollars a ton, and it is 
not uncommon for them to go as high as 
twenty-six dollars. 


“The ordinary mill-run of ground alfalfa | 


contains too much coarse, woody fiber to be 
used in compounding this ration. There- 
fore I take the mill-run and put it over a 
screen which takes out a certain proportion 
of the coarse fiber—all that would be injuri- 
ous to the hogs; the result is a meal that 
contains seventeen per cent available pro- 
tein and lessthan fifteen per cent of fiber and 
is in a form that compares physically wit! 
shorts in practically every particular, hav- 
ing about the same specific gravity and the 
same general characteristics. By adding 
a very small proportion of corn or barley 
meal to this alfalfa meal, and wetting th« 
whole down liberally with alfalfa tea, an 
almost perfect hog-ration is secured. The 
proportion of cornmeal used is varied to 
suit conditions—but at most it is only a 
small proportion—about one to ten—and 
even this can be entirely supplanted and 
the same results obtained by using beet 
sugar molasses that cost eight dollars a ton. 
This molasses is 64.5 per cent carbohydrates 
(Continued on Page 8&9) 
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Sportsmen say 
they are the best 
for them. 
Beacon Falls 
Leather-Top 


, SRUBBER SHOES 


Comi close-fitting and light; soft wates- 

coun e of Chrome le ather 5 12, 14 and 

16 inches high; fitted with Copper Kiondike 
elets and Rawhide Laces. 

The Rubber Shoe part is made in 

two style ROCK ELM and MAN& 

TOBA The Rock I a poy oe 


Over of pure rubber without he 
The Manitoba (see picture) is bene 
Trade Mark of the fine tqui ality Gum forced undeg 





| Cross Gum soles are made to wear 
ra Dealers ever vhere sell the 
Rock Elim or Manitoba, 10-imt 
height, at about $4.50 for men 


Look forthe pressure into heavy duck. The pure 















and in widths M and F for 
women. If your dealer “missed 
fire,” send us his name. We 
will see that you are supplied, 


For service and protection no foot- 
wear can beat these shoes The 
‘Cross"’ is on every pair. It 
guarantees weer and satisfaction. 
} Don't buy rubbers without the 
“Cross’’ on the bottom. 


trated booklet A, 








door people 


The BEACON FALLS RUBBER 
E CO., Beacon Falls, 


= rk Chicago Boston 


-) It’s So Simple 


and so easy to adjust your 
tie with this new 


OXFORD 


Necktie 
Holder 


A 


The Holder 

















The Tie does not fj 
go round the neck 


HE. wearer ties his scarf upon the 
Holder and shapes the knot to 
suit his own taste. It is then 
always neat and natty and is put on and 
_ n off in a jiffy. Simply attach the 
Ider to the collar button and the tick 
1s ‘a me. No pulling and tugging. 
It saves the tie and the collar, 
your time and your temper 
Try one, Gold plated. Printed 
s for tying the tie with H 
rit er’s or sent on 3 
ipr < “COM OF Slaps. 
The Oxford ee Mfg. Co. 
Sole Manufacturers tached to 
P.O. Box 483 Owen Sound lt fits 
Detroit, Mich, Canada nthecollar 


Agents wanted. Big money for live men. Write for prices 











| An Opening for a 





vou. My business is 
finding locationswhere 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about 
towns, industries 
rents, et 1 every 
of the [ Or 
. are mart, I ice 
| new stor an st 
ital ar d Ps rofit fr 
‘ o chars rmation, it r 
OU page oct’ te ing w to run a retail 


| Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 


‘5-10 -25¢ STO 




















Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 









From the 
Manufacturers’ prices. We xzive 4 
guarantee of satisfaction and save I 
vou 831-3 4. We have 25,000 satis- We Pay 
Freight 


ed customers. ‘The well-known 
© greatest value | 


Regal Rug, 6x9 feet, reversible, 
ill- wool finish, $3.76. ior Brusselo 

splendid grade 

Brussels Rug. 9x12 ft $11 


; wous Invincible Velvets 9x! 
$16 Standard Axminaters, 

oni2 f., $18.50. Fine quality 

Lace Curtains, 45¢ per pair and 








up. Tapestry Cartains, Wilton 
Bags. a at mill prices 
Write today fer our NEW 


I LUSTRATE D CATALOG 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors 


UNITED MILLS MFG CO. 
2460-2462 Jasper St, Phila 











¢ friends, take 

i red suit free 
¥ verybody sur- 

rders come easy 


WANTTHIS SUIT? Show our samples to th 
VAD two orders and make et is sw 
QR Simply stow our new 


fF; ® prised, prices so low 








\ I-xpress prepai 4. perfe uaranteed y 1 can make Big 
Money Easy tes ote omar apace tfit free -everything 
3 ex c i spe rself. It'sa won- 


erful chance 


‘BANNER TAILORING CO , Dept. 230, Chicago 
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The wonderful success of Peerless 
5- and 10-cent Wall Paper Stores 
The fact that 
they have made money wherever located 


needs no introduction. 


proves their success—and you can con- 
tinue this success right in your own town. 


The 5- and 10-cent idea has ex- 
tended the spring wall paper season 
to an all-the-year-round trade —it has 
cut prices to one-fourth —without sac- 
rificing quality—and Peerless stores 
have made far more money than other 
wall paper deale rs. 

% This is explained simply by the fact 
‘, that wall paper manufacture 
»~ costs but a trifle. Prices have 
, been high because the 


% 


‘yy, 


‘eg 
Kindly es 


an 
send » 4% 
Senc me, Ke 4, 
without obli- Mt 


° *\ 
gation, catalogue Ne 
* 


profit of the manufac 
turer, the jobber and 

the dealer must 
be made in the 


short spring 
+ 


of your 5-and 10- LN? ™ season. 
% an 
cent wall paper and X 
your descriptive booklet. s 
% 
‘% 

Name % 

* 

% 


Address % 








ing direct from factory —by showing the P THE NEW PEERLESS FACTORY 
’ eerless Agent in 
house owner how to paper two rooms your town. He will operate the store ply contint inder our careful guidance 
at the cost of one— under our name and we will sell him etka wena " ewes 
} t eiy ft ISA 
Peerless stores have not only mul- wall pape gs ry ‘h, wal nd paper You | pecial exy because 
~ . at prices that should show /20 on ve you the complete benefit of our 
liplied the demand for wall paper Ti . 
me } j } as his investment at the end of the : are pa t )- and 
ul they expect to secure the greater first year. t wal! pa 
part of the trade. He will be under our expert m National Advertising 
But the manufacturers finally refused guidance and will receive every advantage of \ national advertising campaig t 
. a our broad retail experien e. . ' — ’ oon . sh } 
to sell I eerless stores because the 5- and Wy " HW " : 
He will be able to sell wall paper for I " t It 
10-cent idea conflicted with “regular half what it costs his competitors —because , i pla why 
Ww all paper trade —so He pays no jo »ber's proht pal ai 
He | ays no salaries for jobbers or m . Pg 
. ' * 
c ‘ salesmen . ~ * 
A New Factory cachares 6 eatesmnes Mail This Coupon 
. He buys direct from an enormous factory : a 
was purchased, with an annual capacity that employs no selling force and w ) 4,0 
of millions of rolls, for the purpose ol He does an all-the-year-round | Se” Kir ily 
; r - .indle 
manufacturing wall paper to be retailed . tral ‘ and i me 
" . —. Your Opportunity gy " oo send me, 
by Peerless Agents for 5c and 10c a , k ~ ~=6without obli- 
| _ ; This is really an exceptional opportu +f 
roll—the same paper for which othet If , * ‘ae ; 
4 ” you want to engage in business, you f : Y paling me, com- 
retailers get from 1 5c to 50c. tively cannot find a better one. You will i st" plete information of 
, ° ° ° ° << youl Peerless f TeTICcl 
We will sell to consumer direct until we appoint a Peerless agent in your town o ates ' figony 
7; 
Fill out coupon on left for Illustrated Catalogue of 250 patterns in colors Pa Pl 
* 


PEERLESS WALL PAPER MFG. CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. tuires 


Your Opportunity 


To Engage in a Highly Profitable, Exclusive, Retail 
Business— An Opportunity Never Offered Before 


The Peerless Idea 
The Peerless idea has overcome 


this. By disregarding season —by buy- 


A Peerless 
Agency 
We are going to 
appointan exclusive 


You can order from this booklet to decorate your own home. 














How to Enjoy 
Luxuriously Easy 
Velvety Shaves 


Befor 


“The 
Curve 
Cut 
Strop 
Gives 
the 


Barber’s 


Stroke” 














One Model 
Sharpens any 
Standard Make of 
Safety Razor Blade 


The 


a ag is str ne, 


aping. 
ne road to tr 
mnfort. 
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274 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 














GIBFORD SPECIALTY COMPANY 






The Holiday 
LigZag 
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Declaration to Manufacturers 


Who want to be located nearer to 
an abundant supply of raw material 


September 50,1911 














where they will command a dominant position with refer- 
ence to the possibilities opening up with the completion of 
the Panama Canal. 

where they are provided with ready-made, close-at-hand 


markets, including rich surrounding territory, as well as the 
Great South and Southeast, admittedly the most prosperous 


=< = ss es es ee ees ee 








: fa9 





- * 


is abundant, strikes unknown, cost of living is low, 
educational facilities are unsurpassed, climate tem- 
perate and healthful. 


where, among a cultivated people, known internationally for 
their warm-hearted hospitality, an ideal home life may be found. 


Such manufacturers are invited to give their serious 


sections in the country. 


attention to the unrivalled claims presented for their con- 
sideration by the Industrial Bureau of 


where lowest freight rates are secured, skilled labor 


which has been organized by the live Nashville Board of Trade for 
the purpose of furnishing reliable information to manufacturers who 
are seeking to improve present conditions. 







E 


that an inexhaustible supply of high-grade iron ore 1 phosphate 
gravel and ¢ all may 


° 
— 


rock, marble, limestone, fluorspar, sand, 
be found at the very door of Nashville 
that manufacturers of farm and dairy products find exceptional 


Oppo tunities in Nashville. 


The Industrial Bureau will show: 
—that enormous coal deposits are near by 
Nashville, insuring always cheapest fuel. 


that Nashville is the largest grain market and milling centre in 
the South. 


To manufacturers in any of the above lines The Indu 


trial Bureau 
is prepared to prove that Nashville offers not possessed 
by any other city, and in so doing nothing will be presented 
but FACTS. 

No matter where you now may be locate 
your present output may be large or small, you in all prol 
find it to your profit to investigate the advantages offered by Nashville. 


Write for FREE ‘‘ BOOK OF FACTS.’ Address 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 201 StahIlman Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


acvaliiape 


that Nashville is one of the most important cities in the world in 
the extent of its hardwood timber resources. 


1, no matter whether 
ability will 

that Nashville presents superior advantages to manufacturers of 
cotton goods and woolen goods. 















Hotel Sherman 


City Hall Square 
Chicago 
Although open but a few 
months, the Hotel Sherman 
has already the reputation 
of being Chicago’ most de- 
sirable stopping place. 

















Every one of its 757 Rooms has its 
Private Bath and Running Ice Water 


The Hotel Sherman offers the traveler every convenience, comfort and 
luxury. Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 = 
rooms and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00; larger suites of parlor, two 
= bed rooms and two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. 


There is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money 


as the Hotel Sherman. Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: 


“Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises will be 
in store foryou. One surprise will come when you behold theexcellence, 
completeness and quiet magnificence of the place. Your second sur- 
prise will come when you see the very moderate amount of your bill.” 


Elbert Hubbard has also written ‘‘A Little Journey to Hotel 
Sherman,”’ which we will be glad to send, free, upon request. 


ae aR a A 


‘ brs th i iw in ‘insurance 
ett Dollar Combination 


ang yoroy of protection this policy 
oyta rival. For $10 year this policy pays 
ath from trave! or burning buliding accident 
death from ordinary accident 
* natural death 
liberally for [oss of limb or sight, and provides weekly 
for accidental injury that results in total or partial 


































payments for accidental loss of life, limb or sight increase 
each year without additionai cost 





Oyou CAN ee ‘ATNA-IZED FOR A TEN DOLLAR BLL 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ACCIDENT ANDO LIABILITY DEPARTMENT HARTFORD, CONN. 

Sena me information about your $10 COMBINATION POLICY 


The College Inn—America’s Famous 


Restaurant—is in the Hotel Sherman 


Joseph Beifeld, President Owned and Operated by 
Frank W. Bering, Manager Hotel Sherman Co. 
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This 


The New 
Colonial 


Art Cloth 





Centerpiece 
GIVEN 


Write For It 


Today 






postpa 
22x22 inch Ce foatal Art Cloth Center 
piece 


American Beauty Reses, Poppies, 
Carnations, Violets or Daisies 


2 yards 
aoe and Four Skeine Richardson's Gr anc ¥ Prize Embr: Yaer y 


Old English Ecru 
worth more than we ask for entire outfit 


This is the Biggest Offer 


we ever made. \ ev Rich 
ardson's i y k Your money + t 
get Free 
} Art Book t 
Write today ey "30 cents 
t te design 


wanted —_ RICHARDSON SILK CO, 
305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 2357, Chicago 


















Use MENNEN’S fort 
Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 






it also. t is antiseptic and will as 
t in preventing many of the skir 
Jiseases olten contracted, Ss, 


everywhere or mailed for 25« 
Sample box for 4c stamp 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N. J 


Trade Mark 














For STORM 
cnd 


‘ SUNSHINE 





Silk Lined 
Cravenette Hat. WATERPROOF 


4%, SMTMOOV sVm—a 


tht Ot I WA 
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GILBERT & CO., Decatur, Ill 








You will never know real chair 
comfort until you try the famous 


Pi luonbepe 


CHAIR 
Itsupportsthe body likeaham- 
mock. Send for free catalog 


The C. F. STREIT MFG. CO. 
103@ Keaner Street. Cincinnati, 0 














(Continued from Page &6) 


and the cornmeal is 74 per cent. Of course | 


the molasses is deficient in fat, but we make 
that up by adding a little flaxmeal. 

“The alfalfa tea takes the place of skim 
milk, and is slightly laxative in its effect. 
It puts the sows in good condition to farrow 
and supplies them with an abundance of 
milk. All the sows on the Broadview 
Ranch — now fed on this mash cf alfalfa 
tea and alfalfa meal for ten days previ us 
to farrowing. This diet is continued for 
two months after farrowing. The little 
pigs will begin to eat it at ten days of age; 
and after they get a good taste of it they 
will get right into the trough and fight for 
it with the sow. This mash is fed twice a 
day, and when the time comes to bring out 
this ration every sow and pig in the whole 
outfit is standing with its front feet up on 
the fence and squealing as if half starved. 
If hay or any other feed is given them they 
pay little attention to it. At the end of two 
months I take the sows off and leave the 
pigs, carrying on the diet—-which is kept 
down as low as possible in its protein con- 
tent —until the end of six months, at which 
time T increase the carbohydrates and give 
them almost a carbohydrate diet for two 
months longer, until we finish our hogs. 
Under this feeding, pigs sixty days old 
should weigh sixty pounds; and they will 
do it easily when allthe conditions are right. 

“In fair weather, without any artificial 
regulation of conditions, pigs fed on this 
plan should weigh sixty pounds ia sixty 
days, one hundred and fifty pounds in six 
months and two hundred to two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds at the end of eight 
months. The cost of producing pork on 
the Broadview Farm, uader the feeding 





system I have described, is ordinarily two 


and a half cents a pound. Sometimes it is 
a small fraction of a cent more than this. 
It is safe to say that this system, conscien- 
tiously followe MM by any farmer in this sec- 
tion of Montana, will produce pork at a 
cost of thre e cent? a pound.” 


Shoats Killed by Coarse Fiber 





“Before dismissi » subject of feeding 
alfalfa to hogs, it should be suid that many 
hogs are lost every year by ieeders in alfalfa 
sections because t he y do not understar dthe 
digestive machinery and processes of the 
hog. Let meillustratethis. WhenI was a‘- 
tending the dry-farming congress I repeat- 
edly received word from my superintendent 
that my shoats were dyi in alarm- 
ing rate. The messages sai t the pig 

were ‘tucked inthe flank,’ tha y dragged 
around a few days and then As they 
were running on al a surmised 
that the y > had managed to get hold of some 
digitalis along the river-bottom and had 














been poison d by it l red back to shut 
the shoats upina pen. The day] returned 
home, three big husky shoats had just died 
and others were lang hing. I told the 
boys, who thought the cholera had struch 
the drove, that we would hold an auto} 
and perhaps learn something. 

‘In every one of those shoats that had 
died we found a hard impaction of coarse 
alfalfa fiber at the upper end of the large 
intestine. Then ] made a mash, fortitie 
with one drop of croton oil for each of the 
hoats and three drop reach of tie sow 
After that we didn’t lose any more hog 
but we knew better t! to give our swine 
a chance to impuct themselves again witl 
coarse alfalfa fiber.” 

According to the observations of tl 
pecialist, alfalfa is the most abuse 
animal-food in the world in the matter of 
the wastefulness h which it is general 
fed; and he insists that this abuse is ) 
common, g reful feeder that 
t may) iversal wilhout Ganger 
of slanderin a few perso! H 
insists, also, that this waste in most Case 


begins with harvesting, where, under the 


common practice, alfs iS « © late it 
deveiopment that 4 large proportion Of the 
leaves drop off in the process of har esting 


and that, under these conditions, the 
and the remainder of leaves adhering to it 
have not un actual food value to exceed two 
dollars and fifty cents aton. Of course the 
more careful farmer does not lose so higt 
percentage of the fo liage, because he doe 
his cutting before the alfalfa has 1 i 
advanced a stage of overmaturity: but in 
nost cases he makes a considerable sacrifice 
because of delayed cutting. 

Next comes the waste in feeding. This is 
yreatest under the practice of scattering 
forkfuls of it over the feeding pen. Doctor 


1dduth estimates that this waste 
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Have Your Clothes Made to Order in 
New York by the Bell Tailors 





DA Real $20. 00 Suit. or r $4 1350 


" Overcoat t to dagen order 


+ awathechever { talog. sen étoyou.,. 


If the garment does not fit perfectly or is 
unsatisfactory in any way, we will refund 
your money or make you a new garment 


The Bell Tailors of New York 
121-123 Walker St 
New York City 
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Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


Special personally conducted 
1| colonist trains will leave Chicago 


October 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th. 


Victrola concerts will be given 
three times daily in Lounging Car 
attached to these Special Colonist 
Trains fromOmaha. These trains will 
also carry dining cars with a la carte 
service at specially reduced prices. 

Full information and printed matter is yours 
for the asking. 


S. A. HUTCHISON 
Manager Tours Department 
226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 













































Genuine HUB GORE has a 
little heart trade mark 
stamped on the reverse side 


Never buy Congress 
shoes unless 
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the elastic fab- 
ric on each side 


is HUB GORE. 


anteed for two years from 
the date it is supplied the 
manufacturer. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Manufacturers of Hub Brand Narrow Elastic Fabric 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


H O R L ic K? Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and- malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
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per cent of the tonnage handled. Secondto | 
this in wastefulness is the method of stack- | 
feeding so commonly practiced in the West, 
where the stock is allowed to run to the 
stack, pull out the alfalfa and trample it 
underfoot. He estimates that this method 
never loses the farmer less than twenty-five 





per cent of his tonnage and in most cases the | 


| he declares; 


| amount of nutriment 
| of digestible protein 


loss is nearer fifty per cent. This means, 
according to his figures, that openfield feed- 
ing gives the farmer about a dollar a ton in 
actual food value for the most nourishing 
forage crop on earth. 

“That is not putting it too strong,” 


alfalfa is fed today. Even the more careful 
farmers who feed in racks suffer at least a 
loss of twenty-five per cent of the tonnage. 
There is an old saying that you can force a 
horse to eat shavings—but the horse will 
die! In rack-feeding you can force your 
stock to eat a considerable portion of the 
straw instead of pulling it out and scatter- 
ing it on the ground-—but the forcing will 
result in a skinny bunch of stock. When 
chemical analyses demonstrated to me the 
the high percentage 
in the stalks and 


stems of alfalfa, I realized as I had not 


‘‘and that is the way most | 


before the awful and criminal waste of this | 


wonderful stock food going on all over the 
West. 
tigation toward getting the straw and 
stems of alfalfa into a balanced ration that 
stock would eat as eagerly as they do the 
alfalfa foliage, and that would render the 
waste of a pound to the ton unnecessary 


| and inexcusable. 


‘Inevitably this led on to the grinding of 
the alfalfa into a fine meal—not the so- 
called alfalfa meal of commerce, that might 
more properly be’ called ‘alfalfa chop.’ 
Thus far I have attempted to do very little 
thorough scientific investigation along the 


| line of cattle-feeding, my work having been 


mainly confined to working out a balanced 
ration for swine; but it does not need a 
laboratory test to establish the fact that 
alfalfa-feeding is just as important an 
element in the production of milk and of 
beef as it is in the production of pork.” 


Beets as a Sideline 


The growing and use of sugar beets is an 
important sideline in the production of pork 
on the Broadview Ranch. After they are 
well started they are crossharrowed with 


—— | lever harrows as a quick and effective 


| means of doing the necessary thinning. 


of the fabric and is guar- | 


They are cultivated with a two-row culti- 
vator. 

The beets that are not harvested by the 
hogs themselves are put into what may 
be called a furrow-silo. This is one of the 
most curious processes on the Broadview 
Ranch. The harvesting is done with a 
beet-puller. After eight rows are pulled 
the beets from the two center rows are 
placed with the roots together and the 
tops out, with the other beets thrown 
upon them in the same manner, making a 
pile about three feet high and some thirty 
or forty feet long. A plowis then brought 
into action close along each side of the 
pile. The dirt thrown up by the plow is 
then shoveled upon the beets, making a 


| covering of about four inches of soil. 


Inthe dry-farming lands of Montanathere 
is so little moisture in the soil in winter 
that beets keep in perfect condition when 
siloed in this manner. In the winter they 
are uncovered and loaded into manure- 
spreaders which scatter them upon the 
feeding fields. In the opinion of Doctor 
Sudduth the beets are remarkable regulators 
of the hog’s system. 

Doctor Sudduth insists that the bad 
reputation that alfalfa has gained as a 
horse food is the result of unintelligent 
feeding. It is true, he says, a horse that is 
allowed to eat all the alfalfa he wishes is 
generally put into poor condition; but 
when the laxative effect of the alfalfa is 


That, of course, directed my inves- | 


| corrected by the introduction of molasses | 


an almost ideal horse food is the result. 

He has also made elaborate experiments 
with alfalfa biscuits for dogs and alfalfa 
bread as a poultry food. The poultry bread 
should be made as a carefully balanced 
ration, with the carbohydrates and protein 
combined to meet the needs of the young 
chick, of the older chicken and of the 
grown-up fowl. He has also experimented 
successfully with alfalfa breads for lay- 
ing hens and for the quick fattening of 
market chickens. These breads can be 
manufactured and sold at one-half the 
price of ordinary wheat breads for human 
consumption. 
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shoe, solid and substantially built 
for be hard cuarpelg service in all sorts of weather. 
There's no other every-day shoe just like them, no 
other that will give more comfort and greater satisfac- 
tion, in fact their reputation proves they will save you 
money on your every-day shoe bills. 
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7-inch™ Collegian,”’a 
medium weight, neat 
appearing Storm Boot 
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also illus- 
trates the 
** American 
Boy’’ for 
** Boy 
Scouts” 
Glove leather isn't 
any softer, nor ol 
hide any tow 
and Stronger t 
Menz*’ Ease’ Elk, rw 
upper leather we use 
exclusively. If we cannot 
refer you to a dealer we will 
fill your order direct from the fac- 
tory, prepay delivery charges, and 
guarantee satisfac tion or money refunded. 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Tilt of the Tin and 
Your Pipe is Filled 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of smokers buy Lucky Strike 

Sliced Plug and are glad to roll it for their pipes—because they 
enjoy its cool, rich, delightful smoke. a spits s 
Now those who prefer it can buy 


~ 2 ag 


LUCKY STRIKE 


wo TOBACCO 


— Roll Cut—because we’ve done the I e 


y“ 
& i rolling by perfected machinery. It’s all t you find in tobace 

ar lif periy repared 

yvnt } ve lact d 


ready to put into your pipe—light up 
and enjoy. 


é <i 
I | In every other respect the same good 
, old Lucky Strike. ‘The kind that pipe 
nr i smokers have known —and respected 
xr 
“e 


| zie for over hity years 
; ; 
: 4 te No tobacco could stand that k 
| ‘a. ep eN | ] | 
‘ . out real merit. Lucky Strike has ma 
good so thoroughly that it has been wideiy 


yng with 


copied. But no imitation has ever touched 
the genuine in true smoking quality. 
Settle back with a tin of Lucky Strik« 


} , | 
for a real old fashioned smoke 


Wea 


To The Tobacco Trade ' a 
sen tops heme bk R. A. Patterson Whenever . 
peer ee You Seea Pipe \ 
ares br | , Youll Think Of | 
Richmond, Va. ¥ LUGKY: ¥ j 
\ STRIKE, 
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Style and Service 
Produced by “Pre-Shrinking” 


Every piece of cloth, used in the making of Kaufman Gar- 
ments, 1s thoroughly shrunk, so that when a Kaufman suit or 
overcoat has been worn, even in the rain, /t 4o/d/s its shape. 

That is what we me: 
quality you secure ov/y ina Kaufman ** Pre-Shrunk’’? Garment. 

When selecting your next suit or overcoat buy 


Kaufman 


-Tre-Slarumlk 


Garments 


For Men and “CAMPUS TOGS” for Young Men 


and you are assured of LASTING STYLE and SHAPE PERMANENCE. 


**Campus Togs’’ are cut along more extreme The Kaufman Guarantee 
stvles and are for Young Men, who desire individ- 


uality in their clothes, and vet not ‘‘treakishness.”’ 
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The clothier, who sells you a Kaufman Gar 
ment has the authority to make you this guaran- 
Lasting Style tee: “If anv garment bearing the Kaufman Label 

Means that distinctiveness vou note when vou is not satisfactory it may be returned and money 
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$ 


. , . ail . ” 

first try on a Kaufman suit or overcoat at your — Tefunded. 

clothier’s RE MAINS in that garment during its Our handsome Style Book will post you on the 
entire life. ‘*Pre-Shrunk’’ shape and style last as correct styles for Fall and Winter. Ask your dealer 
long as the cloth itself. for it—or send to us direct, if vou prefer. It’s free. 
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“T never 
touched a stick of 
gum before. I’ve not 
enjoyed my meals so much 

for years. One stick of 


me a long lost 
appetite!” 
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Fine for old folks. It 
aids appetite and digestion. 

Fine for young folks. It 
aids digestion, cleanses 
teeth and purifies breath. 
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The refreshing juice of 
crushed mint leaves makes The Flavor Lasts! 
it beneficial to all ages. 
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When you order Flour, Remember to say—————Washburn-Crosby’s Gold Medal Flour 





